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. 
“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE MORBID DESIRE TO DIE. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 








WE will not pine for death and rest, 
Too soon from service breaking ; 

Fruit plucked unripe can ne’er be blest, 
Our task beneath forsaking. 

Not till the course is run 

Our Leader says ‘‘ Well done.” 

Not till the conflict’s borne 

The chaplet can be worn. 
The Cross, the Crown is making ! 


Our life on earth has tender ties 
We should not wish to sever ; 

Rich works of faith, sweet charities, 
Which soon must cease forever. 

To watch, and weep, and wait ; 

By love to conquer hate ; 

The flesh in curb to keep ; 

To rescue wandering sheep— 
How noble such endeavor! 


*Tis gain if Jesus bids us die, 
When young, mature, or hoary ; 

’Tis loss to wish the fight to fly, 
Foreclosing life’s bright story. 

To battle for His laws; 

To suffer for His cause; 

To share His grief and shame ; 

To vindicate his name ; 
To live for Christ is glory. 

SURREY CHAPEL, LONDON. 





“I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST.” 


BY THE REV, EDWARD A. RAND. 








THe anniversary of Pentecost is again 
here. Its marvels seem to be about us. 
With breath held back, we hear again that 
startling sound—the rushing mighty wind 
from Heaven. With astonished gaze, we 
watch the flash and the play of the ficry 
tongues. And then we hear that ecstatic 
utterance of tongues, a wave of sound ris- 
ing, swelling, breaking everywhere; voices 
making their strange, mystical outcry. 
Finally, comes that overpowering conviction 
of the presence of God, breaking down so 
many wills and humbling three thousand, all 
in a day, at the foot of the cross. 

This anniversary comes at a fitting time, 
when the forces of the spring have broken 
loose, coming down upon the dead earth of 
winter as sunshine and rain and softening 
winds, calling out in return the fruitful- 
ness of the fields. We need to be remind- 
ed of that descent of the Holy Ghost which 
corresponds with the bursting forth of life- 
forces in Nature. We need to see how 
necessary is this pentecost from God. Hu- 
man nature separated from God is a dead 
world. It must be touched again and again 
by these divine influences; swept and 
thrilled and vitalized by them. 

Into the province of the Church must 
come the Renewer, the Holy Ghost. Prayer, 
otherwise, will languish; faith slackens; all 
graces wither and die. Into the individual 
heart must come the Holy Ghost. Those 
dead in trespasses and sins will stay dead 
without the Spirit. If we are in Christ, 
still the voice is: ‘‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” May our. responsive cry be: 
“Come, Lord God, the Holy Ghost!” 

As we lift this prayer, may we also bend 
our wills. May we submit ourselves to the 
Spirit’s movings. Off the New Hampshire 
Coast lie those gray, storm-beaten rocks, 
the Isles of Shoals. Upon the town records 
of the hardy fishing population inhabiting 
these rocks once appeared this singular but 
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beautiful chronicle: ‘‘ At a considerable ex. 
pense, the inhabitants of these Isles have 
put up a beautiful vane on our chapel. May 
theirown hearts yield to the breathings of 
the Divine Spirit as that vane does to the 
wind.” 

We echo the sentiment. To those winds 
of the Spirit, ever blowing above us, may 
we beas yielding. We need not fear that 
they have expired. They are not fitful im- 
pulses from God. The Pentecost-current 
came to stay and play around the world, like 
the great trade winds that rejoice the mar- 
iner. As those who in the region of the 
trades lift the white wings of the ships, to 
be steadily swept over the ocean, so may 
we from day to day, through prayer, raise 
owr affections to those blessed altitudes 
where the Pentecost-power of God will play 
upon us and sweep us forward. 

With emphasis, then, would we reaffirm 
that sentiment in the ancient creed: ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” 

SoutH Boston, Mass. 

cL 


A DAY IN TRINIDAD. 
BY H. H. 


Nor the Trinidad which is made out of 
the mud of the Orinoco River and lies open 
to the ocean; but the Trinidad which is 
snugged away in a corner of the Rocky 
Mountains, far to the south; in Colorado— 
the Trinidad which is only ten years old, 
and yet looks venerable, prematurely aged, 
as frontier trading-posts are so apt to look, 
especially when they are largely built of 
mud, inhabited by Mexicans, and fortified 
by mountains. A mountain-range in the 
background seems to give to a town a fine 
flavor of age. It is as good as a coat of arms 
toa family. How should a parvenue pos- 
sess a mountain which dates back to the 
Flood or earlier? And when the mountain 
is crowned with a massive rock citadel, 
such as crowns the Raton Peak, which lies 
south of Trinidad, the flavor of antiquity is 
hightened. I do not know anywhere 
among mountains, in Europe or America, 
such a citadel-crowned peak as this. To a 
lover of mountains it is worth journeying 
tosee. The Peak is some nine thousand 
feet high; it rises abruptly three thousand 
feet above the town, which lies at its north- 
ern base. Its top is of bare rock, so straight- 
walled, squure, and hewn that it is impos- 
sible at first to believe that it is not a colos- 
sal fortification. Not until second thoughts 
remind you that its hight and length and 
breadth are to be reckoned by thousands of 
feet do you perceive that it must be all 
mountain, and not part masonry. 

The whole outline of the Peak, with its 
square, fort-like crown, is singularly like 
the outline of the famous citadel-hill of Salz- 
burg. If Trinidad ever becomes a great 
city and crowds up densely around its 
mountain, the resemblance will be still 
more striking; and hosts of tourists in the 
summer of—say 2200 A. D. wil! be sure to 
say 80. 

It was early in the morning when I first 
looked up at this citadel. 1} had wandered 
out alone for my first view of the town. 
Heavy mists left from a night of storm 
were still clinging on all the mountain- 
sides. As the sun rose higher, they melted 
rapidly and floated away, revealing the 
grand peak, wall after wall, battlement by 
battlement. When only a few floating 
wreaths of the mist were left, the illusion of 











the fortification was still more perfect. 
The airy shreds of vapor detached them- 


selves from points of rock here and 
there, and went circling off in the air and 
melting into nothing, like the smoke of guns 
fired from ramparts so high and far that the 
sound could not reach one. It was grand; 
and I stood spellbound, watching it. 

‘Is that really only the natural formation 
of the mountain?” I asked of a shopkeeper, 
who was sitting on a dry-goods box on the 
sidewalk. He stared at me asif I were a 
lunatic. 

“Why, yes,” he said. ‘‘ What did ye 
take it for?” ; 

I replied, with some embarrassment, un- 
der his gaze of contemptuous wonder, that 
I had at first thought it must be an old 
fortification. 

‘‘Did ye now, really?” he said, saunter- 
ing out into the middle of the street and 
looking up at the outlines with a languid 
interest. ‘‘ Well, I donno but it does look 
some like a fort. Never thought on’t be- 
fore, though. Come to look at it, it does 
look considerable as if ’twas built up there,” 
he continued, growing warmer as he gazed. 
‘“* Ye don’t live in these parts, do ye?” 

‘Oh! no,” I replied. 

‘Thought not,” was his sententious re- 
ply, given in a tone as if that covered the 
whole ground of my mistaking a mountain 
for a fort. 

The town of Trinidad lies at the eastern 
base of the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, only twelve miles north of the line 
between Mexico and Colorado. The Raton 
Range is one of the myriad spurs of the 
main range, and runs out from it at nearly 
a right angle, fifty or sixty miles to the 
east. The River Purgatoire breaks out of 
the mountains just at the junction of the 
two ranges, and runs some hundred miles 
in a northeasterly direction, to the Arkansas 
River, On this river and in this snug-fenced 
corner, this elbow of the two ranges, the 
town is built. In the old days (if any days 
of the new days of our new country are to 
be called old) Trinidad was a center of 
trade from Mexico, from the North, and 
from the vast Southwest. In those times 
traders journeyed slowly on horseback or 
in great white-covered wagons to and fro. 
Now railroads have diverted the traffic into 
other directions. From the north one can 
go by the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
within five miles of Trinidad; and the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad, 
which is making way toward Santa Fé as 
fast as possible, will be within forty miles 
of it by July first. 

Still, Trinidad remains a trading-post, and 
will continue to do so. A scattered popu- 
lation on all sides of it, within a radius of a 
hundred miles, will continue to come twice 
a year to Trinidad for its supplies. This 
population is largely Mexican, like that of 
the town. I think I saw in the streets 
three Mexicans for one American. A most 
picturesque race they are, too, like all the 
gay, idle, southern peoples. Their rich 
brown skins, their shining dark eyes and 
coal-black hair, their smiles and their white 
teeth, their movement, their attitudes, and 
their rags, all are picturesque and full of 
beauty. And as for their atmosphere of 
reposeful leisure, it is a perpetual lesson 
and rebuke to the bustling, nervous Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In the streets of Trinidad they make a 
constant succession of pictures, which an 
artist might study to good purpose. They 
are squatting on sidewalks or doorsteps; 








standing by mules, which have acquired 
the same expression of leisurely quiet as 
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their masters; they are gesticulating with 
fire and grace, and chattering in the soft 
Spanish syllables, whose voweled cadences 
are as sweet as any you can hear in Italy; 
they are asleep in the sun, anywhere where 
the drousy fit took them; they are idly 
offering a few vegetables, or a donkey, or a 
blanket for sale. If it pleases you, they sell, 
laughing; if it does not please you, they pass 
on, laughing. 

I am told that there is another side of 
the picture. That a suddden rage in a 
Mexican is a fearful thing to see; and that 
to their graceful hands a blow that will kill 
comes as easy and swift as any of the lithe 
gestures of their mirth. But this is hard to 
believe, when one has seen only the sunny 
side of their natures, 

There was a family of Mexican paupers 
abroad in Trinidad on the day I spent there 
which I shall not soon forget: a man with 
his wife and baby. The man was blind, the 
woman was young and pretty, the baby was 
not ayear old. It wore onecotton garment, 
made after the fashion of a night-shirt. This 
was snugly gathered up in a small bunch 
behind and tied tight with twine, so that it 
projected like a queer sort of thick docked 
tail. When the little creature stood up, he 
was naked from his feet nearly to his 
breasts. Anything droller could hardly be 
imagined than this careful removal of his 
one garment from all shadow of semblance 
of protecting him either from cold or from the 
gaze of men. The man wore a white shirt 
and a pair of trousers, so ragged that it was 
a marvel they held together at all. The 
woman wore & single garment of faded pink 
calico, also ragged. In place of the usual 
shawl, which all Mexican women wear over 
the head, she wore a long strip of some- 
thing which looked like very poor Turkish 
toweling. She wore it with the grace of 
an empress. It fell on either side of her 
face in folds, ever changing, never slipping 
off. She did not touch it with her hand; 
it was not fastened anywhere. She stooped, 
picked up her baby, carried it, nursed it, 
Never once did the graceful scarf fall from 
her head. Her husband walked by her side, 
leaning one hand on her shoulder and sup- 
porting himself also by a staff. They chatted 
and laughed like children. Presently they 
went into a shop, and I followed them. 
The baby, sitting on the counter, with his 
queer tail-piece of bunched-up cotton lying 
at length behind him, was funnier than 
ever, as he hitched himself about, using his 
left leg as a propeller. I watched with 
amazement the articles the woman bought— 
cotton cloth, two pieces of calico, a pair of 
small trousers, a hat. Where was the money 
with which these half-naked beggars were 
to pay? The shopkeeper explained the 
mystery. They received from the county 
fifteen dollars a month in scrip, worth about 
seven and a half in money. The day they 
received this money they always came to 
the shop and spent the whole of it, the shop- 
keeper said. 

“What! the whole of it?” I said. 

“Yes, every cent!” 

‘‘But what do they live on the rest of 
the month?” 

‘Oh! a Mexican can live on nothing at 
all,” was the reply. 

‘But they must have somethingjfin the 
shape of food,” I persisted. 

The shopkeeper shrugged his shoulders, 
“Tt don’t take much to keep a Mexican. 
They don’t mind going without food. 
Perhaps he’s got a little patch of ground, 








and people give them something now and 
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then. But they can go without eating well 
enough.” 

And this is the sort of assertion I have 
heard again and again in regard to the 
Mexican. ‘Oh! you can’t starve a Mexi- 
can.” ‘Give a Mexican one pifion tree, and 
he'll live. He'll live a year on pijion nuts,” 
is often said. Yet they do not look hag- 
gard or starved. 

‘*Do they always spend the whole of the 
seven dollars and a half?” I asked. 

** Always,” said the shopkeeper, “ every 
cesit Of it, within an hour after they get it.” 

While this conversation was going on 
the woman looked eagerly at me, and 
laughed and nodded. She was pleased as a 
child is pleased to find herself the subject of 
discussion. From some region, 8s unimagin- 
able as that from which the juggler brings 
out his globes of gold-fish, the man now 
produced a blanket. It could not have 
been up his sleeves, for they hung in tatters 
round his elbows; but somewhere he had 
it, spread it on the floor, knelt down, and 
proceeded, in his blind, fumbling way, to lay 
the parcels in it. They made a big load, 
which he lifted to his shoulders with some 
difficulty. Then he felt about in the air for 
his wife's shoulder. She seized his hand 
and guided it to the spot where it was ac- 
customed to rest. As she did this, she looked 
at me and smiled with an expression which 
was touching and beautiful. No words 
could have said ‘‘1 love him” so strongly 
as did the mute gesture and smile. 

‘* Wait,” said the shopkeeper. And, run- 
ning up-stairs, he presently returned, bring- 
ing two pairs of partially worn trousers, 
which he added to their store; also a big 
handful of candies, which the woman took 
with even more apparent pleasure than she 
did the clothing. Then, with smiles and 
soft farewells, full of thanks, the three in- 
fants took their departure. 1 watched them 
till they were out of sight. They sauntered 
slowly in the middle of the street, still 
laughing and chattering like children; the 
woman now and then looking back at me. 


A group of Mexican men, seeing me 
watching these beggars, said something 
among themselves, and all burst into a 
laugh. One of them, lying at full length 
in his wagon, his head resting on a ruffled 
pink calico pillow, raised himself lazily, 
peered at me over the wagon edge, then 
looked after the retreating beggars, and, 
laughing contemptuously, said something, 
which it was no doubt fortunate I did not 
understand. By this time it was noon, and 
the bustling little street lulled and stilled as 
if by magic. I counted twenty Mexicans 
lying at full length, either in wagons or on 
shady corners. As for those who were 
sitting or squatting, it would have been 
troublesome to have counted them. Perched 
on bits of low adobe wall here and there; sit- 
ting nonchalantly on edges of sidewalks, with 
their feet in the gutter—half of them with 
their eyes shut, and those of them who had 
their eyes open apparently not seeing any- 
thing—they looked as assured of all advan- 
tages as constitutional monarchs. That is 
precisely what they are, and what any one 
may be who has the gift of creating his 
own kingdom as easily as they. Now and 
then there is one who has ambition, energy, 
and thrift; but there is usually to be seen in 
the faces of such traces of the mixture of 
some other blood. Such an one is Benitez, 
the jeweler, whose shop is one of the 
places al] travelers visiting Trinidad must 
see. Benitez has workmen who can twist 
and twine fine gold wire as deftly as if they 
had been born on the Riviera and kept 
booths in the streets of Genoa. Benitez 
himself is most skilled of them all, 
How did it come about that these native 
Mexicans make filigree gold work of pre- 
cisely the same designs as the Genoese? 
When I asked Benitez how they had learned 
it, he replied simply that the Mexicans had 
always known it; which so covered the 
ground that there seemed to be nothing 
more to ask. 

Sitting on the ground in front of Benitez's 
shop was the ubiquitous Canadian Indian 
woman, with her basket of bead-work. Is 
there a wild she has not penetrated? And 
what does become of all the pincushions 
she sells? This one was a soft-eyed, low- 
voiced Iroquois woman, as dark as the 
Mexicans and with a similar grace of 
movement. She had come from Montreal 
to Colorado, selling her goods all the way. 





I asked her, idly, if she sold much. Her 
reply struck me dumb with wonder. 
‘‘Yes. She and her husband together 


sold generally twenty dollars’ worth in a 


day; sometime tirty, sometime fifty. Make 
much money; much people buy.” 

‘* What do you do with all the money?” 
I said. 

She laughed roguishly. ‘Send home, 
Not keep much in pocket. Steal. Send 
home to my mother. My husband send to- 
day five hunder dollar.” 

If this thing goes on and the Iroquois 
Nation prospers and increases, as it must, 
the day cannot be far distant when bead. 
work on buckskin and red flannel will be- 
come as characteristic of America as wood 
carving is of the Tyrol. The prospect is 
appaliing. And the thought of the homes 
which must be even now adorned with 
these monstrosities is sad. Evidently a new 
chapter might be well added to the labors 
of the Ladies’ Decorative Art Societies 
which are springing up all over the country 
—missionary work among the civilized Iro- 
quois in Canada. 

In the afternoon heavy storm-clouds set- 
tled down on the main range, and shut the 
superb snow-summits from our sight. Show- 
ers dashed down into the river-bottoms, and 
retreated again, like skirmishing foragers. 
Intervals of sunshine between them showed 
the trees and meadows greener and fairer 
for each shower. Trinidad ought ultimate- 
ly to become one of the well-known and 
favorite places in Colorado. Its climate is 
softer and more uniform than is found in 
the northern part of the state; it is sheltered 
from many of the fierce winds which in 
Denver and Colorado Springs are at times 
torturing; it has rich bottom-lands, where 
plentiful crops can be grown without 
trouble; and it has within easy access some 
of the grandest views in Colorado. If it 
fails of prosperity and growth, it will be its 
own fault. 





SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 
XVIt. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY SINCE 
LASSALLE. 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


AFTER Lassalle’s death the election of 
persons of much less importance to the 
office of president of the Workingmen’s 
Union, and the intrigues of the Countess of 
Hatzfeld, by which the members of the 
Union were divided into two factions, re- 
tarded its progress; but the choice of Alex- 
ander Schweitzer, in 1867, brought back a 
hope of prosperity. He was from Frank- 
fort, had studied law, and was editor of 
the Social Democrat, the organ of the Union. 
Mehring, in his ‘‘German Social Democ- 
racy,” calls him ‘‘a voluptuary, full of 
esprit, who was too prudent and of too 
strong a character to waste himself wholly 
in sensual pleasure.” He had during his 
five years of official connection with the 
Union enemies within and without its pale. 
The friends of the International in Ger- 
many felt that their time was come to unite 
all the Socialists of that race under one 
banner. They professed to suspect him of 
being in secret understanding with the Gov- 
ernment of Prussia; and his political views, 
favoring the centralization which was ef- 
fected in 1867, were diametrically opposite 
to those of German Internationalists, such 
as Liebknecht and Bebel. This faction 
first managed to alter the constitution of 
the Union, so as to abridge the power of its 
president; but when Schweitzer persuaded 
the members to put things in their old 
place again, and effected a junction with 
the Hatzfeld faction, a new organization, 
outside of the Union and antagonistic to it, 
was felt to be necessary. At a general 
assembly Liebknecht declared that Schweit- 
zer must be got rid of, as one who was 
seeking, in the interests of the Prussian 
Government, to prevent united action 
among the workingmen. In a Congress 
summoned by the International party, and 
to which the members of the Union were 
invited, after violent disputes, the ‘‘ Social 
Democratic Workingmen’s Party” was 
founded by Liebknecht and his friends, in 
August, 1869. In the other organization 
Schweitzer held his own for several years, 
One of his plans was to build up a general 
system of trades-unions, and thus to en- 
courage strikes. These differed from Las- 





salle’s productive associations in this, that 
they could act under the existing condi- 
tions of industry. Strikes were not pro- 
moted as directly favoring socialistic 
changes, which they could not effect; but 
as calculated to awaken the class feeling of 
operatives, and as helping to do away with 
some of the existing grievances, But strikes 
met with encouragement also from the party 
of progress, which had no social leanings 
and considered private capital necessary; 
but on humane principles ‘strove to melior- 
ate the condition of the working class. 

In 1871 Schweitzer failed of being re- 
elected to the office of president of the 
Union, and was succeeded by 8 man named 
Hasenclever. Its prosperity after this de- 
pended much on its journal, the new Social 
Democrat. 

The programme of the Social Democratic 
Workingmen’s Party, constituted at Eisen- 
ach, in 1869, seems to have been shrewdly 
intended to be so indefinite and to have 
such a squint toward the two opposing par- 
ties that it could succeed in detaching num- 
bers of adherents of Lassalle from their old 
faith, without their being aware that they 
were deserting their colors. Some of the 
principles which every member of this party 
binds himself to accept are ‘‘ equal rights 
and equal duties of all, and the doing 
away of all class supremacy”; the getting 
rid of the present method of production (by 
means of wages), and the securing, by 
means of associated work, to each laborer 
of the full returns of his labor. On the 
ground that the social question cannot be 
separated from the political, they aim at its 
solution in the democratic state, where 
alone it is possible. ‘‘In view of the fact 
that the freedom of work is neither a local 
nor a national, but a social problem, which 
embraces all lands where modern society 
exists, the Social Democratic Working- 
men’s Party considers itself, so far as the 
laws of the Union allow, to be a branch of 
the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, to the plans and efforts of which it 
gives its adhesion. 

The immediate demands to be put for- 
ward in the ‘‘agitation” carried on by the 
party are such as these: (1.) The universal, 
equal, direct, and secret right to election 
of all men twenty years old into the par- 
liament, the diets of the single states, the 
provincial and communal assemblies, as 
well as into all other representative bodies. 
To the representatives thus elected suffi- 
cient pay is to be allowed. (2.) Introduc- 
tion of direct legislation by the people—that 
is, the right of proposing and rejecting laws 
passed by legislatures. (8.) Abolition of 
all privileges of rank, birth, and confession. 
(4.) The institution of a militia, instead of 
the standing army. (5.) Separation of the 
Church from the state, and of the school 
from the Church. (6.) Obligatory instruc- 
tion in common schools and gratuitous in- 
struction in all public institutions for polite 
education. (7.) Independence of courts, 
introduction of juries, of courts composed 
of experts, of public and oral judicial pro- 
ceedings, and of gratuitous administration 
of justice. (8.) Abolition of all laws relat- 
ing tothe press, to unions, and coalitions; 
the definition of a normal day’s work; 
limitation of the amount of work done by 
women; and prohibition of the work of 
children. (9.) Abolition of all indirect 
taxes, and introduction of asingle direct, 
progressive income tax and inheritance tax. 
(10.) Help from the state to associations (of 
laborers), and the states’ credit for free pro- 
ductive associations under democratic guar- 
anties. 

This last demand was, without doubt, 
inserted to please the followers of Lassalle, 
and could not have been acceptable to the 
Internationalists of the party. Many of 
the others are reasonable and just. That 
under No. 9 throws the burden of taxation 
on the rich, and could be used for the pur- 
pose of taxing inheritances to such a degree 
that they would fall to the state. The 
International was approved of to suit the 
views of the majority in the party; but it 
was not altogether safe to declare the new 
association a branch of it, and hence the 
qualifying clause ‘‘as far as the laws of the 
Union allow.” An unqualified connection 
might become dangerous. The social 
nucleus of the whole programme lies in the 
declaration that the party strives to abolish 
the present method of production, and to 
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secure to the workmen the full returns or 
yield of their labor. If this means, as it 
scems to mean, that the entire gross product 
ought to go to the laborer, it would be as 
absurd and impossible when the govern- 
ment should become the sole capitalist as 
it would be now. They can hardly intend 
to say that industry ought to be co-opera- 
tive, and to keep the entire returns of labor 
as its reward, the laborers thus taking the 
place of the capitalist. 

In the Reichstag, or Parliament of the 
North German Confederation, and, after 
1871, in that of United Germany, the two 
socialistic parties were represented by a few 
of their leading members. By having com- 
mon enemies to contend with, they were led 
to overlook their less important differences 
and to live in peace. The Government of 
Prussia, also, by its persecution, first of 
members of the Workingmen’s Union and 
then of the Workingmen’s Party, brought 
them nearer to one another. Their. differ- 
ences, after the passage of the Eisenach 
programme, were more owing to differences 
of organization than to differences of opin- 
ion. At length a plan of union was agreed 
to by the principal men of the two associa- 
tions, and accepted at Gotha, in 1875, by 
the representatives there present. ‘lhese 
represented 15,000 paying members of the 
Lassalleans, or Workingmen’s Union, and 
9,000 of the others; which shows that the 
former, after all their disasters, following 
the death of Lassalle, were still the more 
numerous organization in Germany, The 
acceptance of the Gotha programme virtual- 
ly extinguished the older party. Lassalle 
was defeated, and the principles of the 
International were now to be predominant 
in Germany, notwithstanding its decline in 
the rest of Europe after the events of 1871 
in Paris. 

The programme of Gotha differs from 
that of Eisenach not by introducing any 
new principle, but by being somewhat more 
positive and explicit. It begins with de- 
claring that ‘‘ work is the source of all 
wealth and all culture; and that, as work 
which is generally useful is only possible by 
means of society, the entire product of 
work belongs to society—that is, to all its 
members—with an obligation to work com- 
mon to all according to equal right, to 
every one according to his reasonable 
wants.” 

‘‘In the society of the present the instru- 
ments of work are a monopoly of the class 
of capitalists. The dependence of the work- 
ing class, which is due to this, is the cause 
of misery and servitude in all its forms.” 

“The liberation of work requires that the 
means of production be converted into the 
common property of society, and that there 
be an associational regulation of the sum 
total of work, with application of its re- 
sults to the general use and a just distribution 
of its returns.” 

“‘The liberation of work must be effected 
by the working class, which, over against 
all other classes, are only a reactionary 
mass.” 

‘Proceeding from these principles, the 
Socialistic Workingmen’s Party of Germany 
by all legal means strive for the free state 
and the socialistic society; for the breaking 
in pieces of the iron law of wages, by doing 
away with the system of working for wages; 
by putting an end to making gain out of 
others; by the removal of all social and po- 
litical inequality.” 

“The Socialistic Workingmen’s Party of 
Germany, although directly acting within 
national limits, is aware of the internation- 
al character of the workingmen’s move- 
ment, and is resolved to fulfill all the duties 
thus laid on workingmen, in order to make 
the brotherhood of all men a reality ” 

Then it is added, for the purpose of pleas- 
ing Lassalle’s followers, that, ‘‘in order to 
pave the way to a solution of the social 
question,” the party “‘demands the setting 
up of socialistic productive associations, to 
be assisted by the states and under the 
democratic control of the working people. 
These associations are to be called into life 
for [manufacturing] industry and for agri- 
culture to such an extent that out of them 
the socialistic organization of the sum total 
of work may arise.” 

The programme then sets forth certain 
points as foundations of the state, 
makes certain demands for reform within 
the existing order of the state, which @ 
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not materially different from those of the 
Eisenach programme. 

The first paragraph of the declaration 
made at Gotha is open to more than one 
objection. Mehring, in his ‘‘ Deutsche So- 
cial Democratie,” criticises the expression 
“‘to every one according to his reasonable 
wants.” What does this vague phrase 
mean, and who is to be judge in the case? 
‘So of righteous division of the proceeds of 
labor, he says that this is what every socicty 
which has life in it regards as its duty. 
He adds that ‘‘an authentic interpretation 
‘of the canon of the party was represented 
‘as to be expected,” which, however, until 
‘mow (1877) has not seen the light. After a 
‘carcful study of their literature, one can 
‘only say that the leaders of the movement 
have decidedly different views respecting 
‘tthe meaning and comprehensiveness of the 
party programme. 

The very beginning of the programme 
‘seems to be altogether illogical and inconse- 
quent. Work is the source of all riches and 
culture. Work, having a general value, is 
only possible in and through society. 
Therefore, the sum total of work belongs to 
society—that is, to all its members. Such 
is the fundamental proposition. But is it 
not possible to conceive of an individual in 
‘a society making something that everybody 
else will be glad to have—a chair, for in- 
stance—without its belonging to society? If 
80, does not the proposition beg the ques- 
tion that there is no such thing as private 
property? 

Even before the meeting at Gotha, where 
these articles were accepted, the socialistic 
movement began to make steady progress. 
At least, the increase of votes for the can- 
didates of this party for seats in the Reich- 
stag can be interpreted on no other sup- 
position. In the first Reichstag after the 
formation of the German Empire there were 
but two Socialist members, In the second 
(1874) there were nine, for whom 339,738 
votes were cast. V. Freitschske estimates 
that the whole strength of the party or fac- 
tions, counting men and youths too young 
to vote, may have then been about a million. 
The vote of 1877, when a new parliament 
was chosen, amounted, according to Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis (correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of State) to from six to eight hundred 
thousand. Recent evidences of political 
fanaticism, leading to the greatest crimes, 
may retard this progress for a time; but it 
does not yet seem to have reached the high- 
est flood tide. It is, however, quite prob- 
able that many vote for representatives of 
Socialism who know little about its prin- 
ciples, either out of hatred to Prussia or for 
some other extraneous cause. The party at 
present has no concentrated strength; but 
consists chiefly of a large number of minor- 
ities and of a few masses which control 
their election districts. 


The zeal of the German Socialists in their 
cause is shown by two facts: one of which 
is that more than a hundred and fifty 
agitators—trained and schooled and either 
drawing a full or partial salary for their 
services or working out of love to the 
cause—can be said to be in the employment 
of the Workingmen’s Party. -The other fact 
is their activity in spreading their doctrine 
through the press, The central organ has 
12,000 subscribers. Besides this, they have 
forty-one political sheets, one literary paper 
with a socialistic tone, and fourteen organs 
of trades-unions. Twenty-eight are printed 
by presses which Socialists have founded, 
of which fourteen exist at present (Meh- 
ring). 

Another sign of the growth of the Social 
Democratic Party is the fact that a number 
of professors in the universities who lecture 
on political economy—although they have 
not joined its ranks, and in some instances, 
at least, reject its leading doctrines—give it 
in a certain sense the hand of fellowship. 
They go by the name of Kathed jalisten 
(or Socialists in the professor’s chair), and 
have formed a union at Eisenach for “social 
Politics.” Among them are names well 
known to students in their science. Meh- 
ting (in his ‘‘ Social Democracy ”) includes 
among them, as belonging to a school with 
leanings toward Socialism in the widest 
sense, Brentano, Scheel, Schmoller, Adolf 
Wagner; in a narrower sense, Rodbertus, 

Schaefile, F. A, Lange, and Dihring. “This 
Scientific socialism,” he adds, ‘‘ distinguish- 
8 itself by an uncommon number of inter- 
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esting characters; but this advantage has a 
reverse side, in an entire want of agreement, 
as well in their criticism of the present order 
of society as in their positive demands. 
They have not mada any lasting impression 
in the workingmen’s movement. But it is 
scientific socialism which to-day fills all 
patriotic hearts with anxiety.” 

One of these learned men has written a 
little work entitled the ‘Quintessence of 
Socialism,” of which I propose to speak in 
the next article. 

New Haven, Cony, 


HEARD FROM HIS SWEETHEART. 


BY MARY A. BARR, 








‘* Boys, I have had a letter from home. 

Now only to think of that ! 

Let the picks rest for a little while ; 
Come, help me to fling my hat— 

To fling my hat as high as the sky, 
I’m most too happy to sing. 

You bet, I’ve heard of my Sweetheart, boys; 
I’ve heard where she is, and—everything. 


‘“* Never was half so glad in my life; 

I’m just as prod as a king. 

It tells all about my Sweetheart, boys, 
Where she is, and—everything. 

My old business is gone to the winds; 
My partner has taken wing ; 

But it tells all about my Sweetheart, boys; 
Just where she is, and—everything. 


“ There’s four or five of my friends are dead— 

One very particular friend ; 

But it tells all about my Sweetheart, boye— 
That’s pretty good news to send. 

The very best man in our town is dead— 
He was coming here in spring ; 

But [a pause] it tells all about my Sweetheart, 

boys, 
Just where she is, and—everything.” 


** Seems to us, Jack, all your news is bad. 
Friends gone and business astray.” 
“T tell you, I don’t give a cent for that. 
I’ve heard from my Sweetheart to-day. 
You may bet your lives that I’m all right 
And just as proud as a king. 
Hurrah! I’ve heard from my Sweetheart, 
boys ; 
Just where she is, and—everything.” 





“BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS.” 





It, 
THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. 
BY ‘‘ PRACTICAL POLITICIAN.” 








Owrne probably in some measure to the 
contaminating influence of the debauchery 
at the primary elections, hitherto referred 
to, which has spread into both parties, but 
more to the fact that comparatively few of 
“‘the better class” concern themselves about 
the management and organization of polit- 
ical campaigns, and that the few who are 
entrusted therewith have yielded to the con- 
cessions of the worst elements, rather than 
withstood them, the purchase and sale of 
votes has year after year become more com- 
mon. The severity of the times has, doubt- 
less, induced some men to sell their votes 
for money, aid, employment, or patronage 
who under more favorable circumstances 
would, at least, not so readily have yielded 
to temptation; the example of men in rep- 
resentative positions abusing their priv- 
ileges and exercising their franchises from 
sordid motives has justified others; but in 
the main the abuse has grown with what it 
fed upon. Party managers on either side 
contend that they must use money because 
the other party uses it. If they fail to pay 
their voters to vote right, the other party 
will bribe them to vote wrong. Individual 
voters urge that others are being paid for 
their vote, and why shouldn't they? 

A few years ago a change in the election 
law of the state made it a requisite of every 
duly qualified voter that he should have 
paid a tax within two years, and at least 
thirty days before the election. In the first 
few years of the law’s operation the man- 
agers of the parties found say a hundred or 
so voters on either side, in the capital city 
of the district, who had neglected to thus 
qualify themselves. Rather than risk the 
loss of their votes by such disqualification, 
they paid the taxes and took receipts, which 
they furnished to the voters on election day 
if their right to vote was challenged. Ina 
few years more hundreds of others had 
learned that if they did not pay their own tax 
it would be paid for them, until in a total 
voting population of 5,000 I have known 
the two parties in a single campaign to pay 











the taxes of 2,500 persons. Of these, of 
course, a few had inadvertently neglected 
their duty. Some readily refunded the out- 
lay on their behalf; others confessed that 
their poverty alone prevented them from 
doing so; but, making all reasonable deduc- 
tions, I am satisfied that 2,000, or 40 per 
cent. of the whole vote, would rather have 
surrendered or lost their right of franchise 
than to have taken the trouble and suffered 
the expense of 25 or 50 cents once in two 
years to make certain of their right to vote. 
Among the number were freeholders who 
eagerly availed themselves of the chance to 
shoulder upon the party their tax; and 
men in the flush of manhood and obtaining 
good salaries who frankly admitted that 
rather than pay 50 cents every alternate 
year they would quit voting. 

In direct bribery that hight of shameless- 
ness has not yet been reached that votes are 
bought and sold in the presence of the elec- 
tion officers. A device (illy concealing its 
real purposes) is the employment on elec- 
tion day of a large number of voters on 
‘poll committees.” Their institution had 
origin in the employment of a few of the 
more active members of the party to hold 
the window-book, distribute tickets, and 
run carriages for infirm and disabled voters. 
They were generally paid the wages they 
would have earned had they devoted elec- 
tion day to their usual avocation. Under 
cover of that institution now hundreds are 
paid $1, $2, or $8 apiece for their votes. 
No one seriously pretends that they perform 
any other service. Indeed, few who ask or 
are given pay would be entrusted with any 
important work. At first voters were in 
this way bought from one party to the 
other; then the doubtful or shaky voters on 
either side had to be put on the poll commit- 
tee tokeep them firm; but finally many of the 
loudest, most zealous, and earnest partisans 
apparently have come to expect pay. An 
active ward politician said to me, after a re- 
cent election, in which his party was unex- 
pectedly beaten: ‘‘We were astonished to 
find ourselves short of money. We had 
nearly $2,000—enough to pay all our poll 
committees on the ordinary basis; but some 
of our oldest workers, whom we never 
thought of paying, asked $5 before they 
would even vote, much less work.” I have 
seen forty men marched from a single 
poll five minutes after it closed and paid 
$1.25 each for their votes; and the tatter- 
demalions called themselves ‘‘ the poll com- 
mittee,” though not a politician on either 
side would have trusted them to vote except 
they took the ticket at the window and de- 
posited it with a promptness and openness 
that prevented . any possibility of their 
cheating those who paid them. Sometimes 
they are given a colored card as soon as they 
vote, which is cashed on presentation to the 
ward paymaster of his party. A calcula- 
tion of the element susceptible to these in- 
fluences puts it in the city at from 20 to 30 
per cent. of the entire vote, and rapidly in- 
creasing and spreading into the rural dis- 
tricts. Sometimes they will hang around a 
poll all day, ‘‘striking” both parties; and by 
nightfall, if their overtures are not honored, 
will sell out for as low as fifty cents a head. 
Now and then one of their number will 
contract for alot at figures which afford 
him a good margin of profit. ‘‘Good citi- 
zens,” instead of ‘‘ whipping the rascals 
round the universe,” concede their demands 
and furnish the money to meet them. I 
have known candidates for common coun- 
cil tospend $200 on them to secure their 
election; and $600 to be elected to select 
council, representing not over six hundred 
voters, with no salary or perquisites in the 
office and no prospect of corrupt gain; but 
simply because, being in the contest, they 
would not be beaten when the means of 
election could be found with money. 


And such is popular suffrage in a local- 
ity where a change of fifty votes may de- 
termine the choice of a member to a legis- 
lative body, in which the election of a 
United States senator may depend on a 
single vote, and at a time when a single 
vote in the United States Senate may change 
our entire governmental policy, barter away 
our national honor, and shape our future 
weal or woe. 

It is high time the better sentiment of the 
yet unpurchasable majority should overleap 
party lines and wipe out this disgrace. As 
yet there has been no move in that direc. 











tion, and no organized response to this 
appeal by a partisan journal: 

“* Aside from party advantages and be- 
yond a regard for the severe tax which the 
system entails upon active partisans, decent 
people must view with grave apprehensions 
the | train of ensuing ills. Chief of 
these, of course, is the general demoraliza- 
tion and debauchery of the voters. 
Scarcely second to it is the dangerous 
power given to money and office to over- 
come the actual voice of the people. Most 
of the patriotic sentiment of politics is 
eliminated by the fact that the most earnest 
and —— patriot is balanced:at the 

lis by the bummer whose vote can be 

—_ for the almighty dollar—and a 
single dollar at that. é personal leader- 
ship which once gave such enthusiasm and 
magnetism to campai is rapidly becom- 
ing lost to us; and all the legitimate 
powers of persuasion, the argument of 
reason, the eloquence of the orator, the 
ability of the editor count for naught 
against influences which are not only un- 
worthy, but yielding to which is in itself 
vicious and demoralizing. 

‘Philanthropic citizens and honest cit- 
izens cannot ignore these abuses. .To meet 
them in a partisan spirit is only to perpet- 
uate them. We must unite the better 
classes of all parties to stamp them out. It 
has become the leading question, not how 
elections shall go, but there shall be 
elections at all. A few more years of the 
recent progress toward an utter abuse of 
— and anarchy will be down on us 
like night.” 


————EES 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF PREMIL- 
LENARIANISM. 


BY ENOCH POND, D. D. 


THERE are numerous difficulties attend- 
ing the theory of our modern premillena- 
rians, who believe that the earth and its liv- 
ing inhabitants will remain physically much 
as they now are through the Millennium; 
that the general conflagration, with the new 
earth and heavens, is to follow it. It will 
be remembered that our Saviour has no 
longer a gross, material body, adapted to a 
world like this; and that the same is true of 
the risen glorified saints who have come 
back to the earth with him. But the peo- 
ple whom he has come to rule and renovate 
are of a very different nature and texture. 
They are in flesh and blood, corrupted and 
depraved. They live in families, much as 
we do; they marry and are given in mar- 
riage; they grow and decay; they live and 
they die. The question is how these people, 
being so differently constituted, are adapted 
to dwell together on the same earth and to 
sustain to each other the relations of rulers 
and ruled, of teachers and taught? What is 
to be the nature of their intercourse? How 
are their instructions to be given and their 
orders to be issued and executed? In what 
way is the government to be administered 
and the objects of it to be secured? And 
what is to be done with those who live and 
are converted here during the Millennium? 
Are they to die and turn to dust, as the 
saints do now; and their unbodied souls go 
to Heaven, and there await the final resur- 
rection? Or are they to be changed, with- 
out dying, and remain with their glorified 
brethren and sisters on the earth? The 
theory before us presents a variety of diffi- 
culties such as these, on which the Scrip- 
tures furnish us not a ray of light or relief. 

But my principal objection to the the- 
ory under consideration is that it depreciates 
and discourages effort in the ordinary way 
for the spread of the Gospel and the con- 
version of the world to Christ. I know that 
its advocates are many of them warm- 
hearted, engaged Christians; but engaged 
for what? To prepare themselves and 
those about them for the speedy coming 
of Christ and for millennial scenes and 
times. But are they engaged, as they should 
be, for the spread of the Gospel throughout 
the earth? Do they heed, as they ought, 
that great command of Christ, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature”? I do not say that some of 
these brethren are not earnestly engaged in 
the great missionary enterprise; but such is 
not the tendency of their doctrine, and such 
is not in all cases the result. I once knew 
a learned minister of this belief who did lit- 
tle or nothing for missionary purposes, and 
who actually dissuaded others. ‘‘It is well 
enough to keep at work; but very little can 
be accomplished in this way. The world is 
growing worseand worse. No great changes 
for the better are to be expected until the 
coming of Christ to set up his kingdom. 
Then the world will soon be evangelized. » 
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Persons who talk after this manner may 
disclaim all intentions of discouraging effort 
for the general diffusion of the Gospel; and 
yet it is certain they doit. From the very 
nature of the case, it must be so. There is 
no more powerful stimulant to effort than 
the hope, the prospect of success, Take 
this away, and exertion languishes and 
zeal and interest expire. 

To the foregoing statements and reasons 
I can think of but two objections, and these 
will be very briefly considered. 

1. In the 20th chapter of the Revelation, 
in immediate connection with the introduc- 
tion of the Millennium, we read of a “‘ first 
resurrection.” ‘‘ Blessed and holy is he 
who hath part in the first resurrection. On 
such the second death hath no power.” 
Here is, indeed, a prediction of a first resur- 
rection. But who are to be raised? Not 
the great multitude of the holy dead, whose 
bodies are resting in their graves; but only 
the martyrs—those who had been beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus and for the Word 
of God. And what is to be raised? Not 
the decayed bodies of the martyrs; but their 
souls, ‘1 saw the souls of them that had 
been beheaded,” etc. It will be seen at 
once that this prediction does not meet the 
expectations of premillenarians as to the 
literal raising of the bodies of all the holy 
dead at the introduction of the Millennium. 
What, then, does the prediction mean? What 
interpretation shall be given to it? Stripped 
of its symbolical dress and interpreted as I 
think it must be, this passage merely sets 
forth the state of the world during the mil- 
lennial period. Christ is to reign—not bodi- 
ly, but spiritually—on the earth; and his 
people are to reign spiritually with him. 
The martyrs are to be raised in spirit; not in 
the body. The martyrs’ spirit is to be pre- 

dominant in the earth. In other words, 
the Millennium is to be a time of pre-emi- 
nent holiness. The inhabitants of the 
world generally are to be as holy as the 
martyrs, This reviving of the martyr spirit 
is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy 
are they who have part in such a resurrec- 
tion. Over them, of course, the second 
death has no power; but they in successive 
generations shall live, and spiritually reign 
with Christ a thousand years. But the rest 
of the dead (the unholy dead) are not to 
live again in spirit (their spirit is not to 
prevail) until the thousand years are fin- 
ished. Then it will prevail for a little 
season. 

2. In prospect of his coming, our Saviour 
exhorts his disciples to be prepared. 
“Watch, therefore; for ye know not in 
what hour your Lord doth come.” ‘‘ What 
I say unto you I say unto all: Watch” 
(Matt. xxiv, 42). It is urged by our premille- 
narian friends that, putting off our Lord’s 
coming to so great a distance as we do, 
there is no reason why any one should 
watch. What propriety in watching for 
that which we do not expect for thousands 
of years? I answer: As much propriety as 
there was in the disciples watching in the 
time of Christ; or in his exhorting them to 
watch, when he knew that his coming, even 
in the premillenarian sense of it, would b 
delayed for thousands of years. 

The truth is, the phrase coming of Christ 
is used in Scripture and in common life 
in regard to a variety of events. It 
is used, I have no doubt, in reference 
to the Deluge, and is so spoken of 
in the prediction of Enoch: ‘Behold 
the Lord cometh, with ten thousand of his 
saints, to execute judgment upon all and 
to convince all that are ungodly among 
them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all 
their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him” (Jude xiv, 15). 

It is used in reference to Christ’s coming in 
the flesh; to the commencement of his 
public ministry; to his bringing in the new 
dispensation and his coming on the Day of 
Pentecost. It is used in reference to the: 
destruction of Jerusalem; and Christ him- \ 


self speaks of this great event as typical of | 


his final coming, to destroy the earth 4nd to 
judge the world. Christ comes td his 
people now in seasons of special revival, 
and to individuals in sore and distressing 
judgments and in the hour of death, In 
this latter sense it becomes us ever to be 
watchful. Christ is continually saying to 
us, in respect to this: “‘ Be ye also ready; for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh,” 
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John viii, 24, 46: “ For if ye believe not that I am he, 
ye shall die in your sins.... And if I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me ?” 





Ir seems at first quite singular that the 
elements of religion and morality should be 
perpetual themes of disputation. The facts of 
science, once well settled, accumulate as a fund. 
The skill of each generation is transmitted. 
Every discovery becomes the basis of new 
discoveries, and every invention the stepping 
stone to other inventions ‘‘ Lost arts’? exist 
chiefly on the tongues of rhetoricians. 

But in the domain of religion the storms of 
controversy, if not the tide of time, wash up 
on the shore those rudimentary things which 
have their proper resting-place on the ocean- 
floor of life. The process accords, no doubt, 
with the law of personal obligation. Each 
human being confronts the great questions of 
duty for himself. He must meet them in per- 
son. He must abide the consequences. It is 
right, therefore, that he judge and decide for 
himself. We may not complain of the earnest- 
ness or the rigidness of his inquiry. Whenever 
his aim is to know and to do, his sharpest 
questionings are legitimate and commendable. 
But questionings may be pushed ina way 
that is illegitimate. The end in view may be 
to escape obligation and deny truth. The 
best judgments of the best may be cross- 
questioned in the spirit of antagonism. We 
may come not so much to gain the wisdom 
of the wise as determined to prove its folly. 
There is an air of bravery and brilliancy in 
characterizing the highest maxims of the past 
as ancient and obsolete superstitions. There 
is an aspect of breadth and glory, of liberality, 
and possibly of Christian charity in breaking 
loose from the restraint of settled opinions, of 
whatever kind, to range in all the freedom of 
sentiment, or, as the case may be, of nescience 
and indifference. And our generation has 
made large contributions to this kind of latter- 
day glory. Philosophic skepticisms are sup- 
plemented by theologic surrenders. Loud as- 
saults from without on the clear teachings of 
the Divine Word are answered by apologies 
and compromises from within. Over against 
every secular prophet of the speedy dissolution 
of the Church there stands up some clerical 
advocate of its immediate solution in the prin- 
ciples and practices of the world. We have 
driven before the wind and drifted in the fog 
quite long, once more to take our soundings, 
to correct our compass, and set our sails again 
by some celestial observation. 

And here, at length, we find our celestial ob- 
servation. The great Son of God solemnly 
assures the men that hear him that they must 
believe him to be what he professed to be, 4 
believe his representations of his character 
and work, and so accept him, or “ die in their 
sins.’ And he presses them uncompromisingly 
and sternly: “If I say the truth, why do ye not 
believe me? He that is of God heareth God’s 
words, Ye therefore, hear them not, because ye 
are not of God.’’ Never did the Lord Jesus 
Christ concede to any man the right to reject 
himself or his teachings. Never did his com- 
missioned apostles permit the bidding of God- 
speed to any counter-teaching, or hesitate to 
pronounce a redoubled ‘‘anathema’”’ on the 
preachers of “another gospel.’? Let us, then, 
approach and contemplate, in its more general 
form, the underlying principle that is involved 
in these declarations of our Lord—namely: 

The responsibility of men for their views in 
religion. 

It will be understood, of course, that the 
range of that responsibility varies with the 
opportunity. The owner of the Gospel is 
answerable for more than the Jew; and the Jew, 
than the Gentile. But every man within his 
sphere will be held answerable by his Maker for 
the reception of the religious truth that lay 
fairly before him. 

It will also be understood that, in setting 
forth this fundamental responsibility, I lay the 
chief emphasis on fundamental truth. Vital 
consequences binge on vital points; yet fullness 
of blessing on fullness of acceptance. We 
will, therefore, proceed to consider, first, the 
\necessity, secondly, the propriety, and, thirdly, 
\the revealed fact that God hold men thus 
‘responsible. 

I. Consider first the necessity that God hold 
men responsible for their views in religion. If 
he would exercise any government over either 
conduct or affections, he must require substan- 
tial rectitude of religious views. A man cannot 
be wrong in the essentials of belief and be 
right in the fundamentals of character and life, 
For, in the first place, the life and conduct 
will inevitably sink to the level of his deepest 
convictions. Men assimilate to their ideals. 
Not, indeed, always upward; but always certain- 
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ly downward. A man whose inmost views of 


excellence are degrading must be a degraded 
man. Alexander, with Archilles for his model, 
and Charles of Sweden, with Alexander for his, 
will be men of blood. The thousand priestesses 
in that ancient Temple of Venus at Corinth were 
an army of prostitutes, as the modern devotees 
of the Hindu Kali, the goddess of destruction, 
are a band of murderers. The man who holds 
it right to falsify, when his interest requires, 
you know prefectly well will live up, or down, 
to his principle. The man who earnestly 
maintains the theory of free-love is a moral 
leper who shall never pollute the air of your 
home. And, could we find a person whose 
settled and genuine convictions reversed all 
the obligations of the Decalogue, we should 
find an incarnate fiend. To insist on a right 
life, right conduct, with fundamentally wrong 
standards is a practical absurdity. 

But, furthermore, the affections will be hon- 
orable or dishonorable toward God as are the 
views they involve; and he must require right 
views if he demands an acceptable love. There 
still reverberates from time to time the echo of 
that notorious utterance of a generation gone by, 
“that the only true God hears the prayer whether 
called Brahma, Pan, or Lord”’; and that ‘ many 
an Indian who bowed down to wood and stone,” 
many a worsbiper of the ‘‘ god of storms’’ and 
of ‘‘ Phebus Apollo”’; ‘‘many a savage, with his 
hands all smeared with human sacrifice, shall 
sit down in the Kingdom of God with Moses, 
and Socrates, and Zoroaster, and Jesus. But 
the answer which the heathen Plutarch gave 
this Christian teacher seventeen centuries in 
advance is good for all the centuries to come: 
“T had a great deal rather that men should say 
there was no such man as Plutarch than that 
they should say there was one Plutarch who 
would eat his children as soon as they were 
born,’”’ after the manner of the god Saturn. 
That is to say, the ascription of a degraded 
character to God, and the worship of him in 
that character, must be even more loathsome 
to him, if possible, than atheism. And how 
can it be otherwise? The attachment which a 
man professes for you while and because he 
supposes you to be low and vile like himself is 
an attachment which yoursoul spurns; and, un- 
less the great God have a lower degree of self- 
respect than you or 1, he must equally abhor it, 
when the low worshiper projects his own vile 
image and passions into the place of that inetfa- 
ble purity. He must be as well pleased with the 
worship of those who ascribe to him the traits of 
Jupiter, Apollo, or Apollyon as he is with the 
direct worship and service of Satan himself. 
“They that worship him,” says that wonderful 
summary of the Saviour, which covers the 
whole case in five words, “ must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” If right copduct or 
right affections are to be insisted on by our 
Maker, then must he also insist on fundament- 
ally right opinions. 

And, conversely, if men are in no degree re- 

sponsible for their religious views, they cannot 
be held responsible for their affections or con- 
duct. For it is simply impossible that one who 
does not hold certain beliefs can feel or act as 
he would if he held them; and before God and 
man he may plead that impossibility. Concede 
him that, and you concede him all. He has 
but to shut his eyes resolutely to the evidence 
of all unweicome truth and duty, and go on in 
disobedience and irresponsibility. It lies with- 
in his reach, but he will not reach it; you bring 
itto him, and he turns away. No claim can 
touch him but by miraculous methods; and 
then he has but to stop his ears to the voice from 
Heaven, or shut his eyes to the visible sign, and 
the claims of God have failed to find him. Or 
he may steadily deny the heavenly origin alike 
of audible word and visible sign, and the 
claims they should authenticate are lost upon 
him. Soit was done of old. When the voice 
came from Heaven, they said ‘‘it thundered ”’; 
and when Christ did mighty miracles, ‘‘ this fel- 
low doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebub.”’ 
Now, if it was innocent forthem to hold and as- 
sert this opinion, it was innocent for them to 
reject the Son of God. With such opinions, it 
was impossible to receive and love him as the 
true Messiah. And thus, if the views of Atheist, 
and Deist, and low idolater are indifferent, then 
are all their scoffing, and blasphemy, and devil- 
worship also innocent. No high affection can 
spring from low thought. And, if our Creator 
lays no hand of authority on the religious opin- 
ions of the world, then must he be content to 
leave its religious affections and practices in all 
their past and present chaos, and look with 
equal complacency on the devoted martyr at the 
stake and the man of wrath that lights the fire. 
Even John Tyndall, in his denial of free will 
and his defense of absolute necessity, asserts 
also the necessity of holding the man fully an- 
swerable for his conduct, andadds that ‘the 
preacher’s last word is a factorin the man’s con- 
duct”? (‘Science and Man,’’ 1878). If, therefore, 
there be any course of conduct or exercise of 
affection which God would require of his crea- 
tures, it is indispensable that he should insist 
on those opinions, without which they cannot 
take place. 





that God hold men responsible for their relig- 
ious views. 

1, because there is religious truth, and men 
have faculties given to ascertain it; evidences, 
and we have capacities to appreciate evidence, 
It is just as righteous to hold men responsible 
for the use of these faculties as of any others; 
and on the subject of religion, as on any other 
subject of the most thoroughly human faculties 
on the divinest themes, Is not the judge or the 
juror who fails to use earnestly this capacity to 
determine the claims or responsibilities of pros- 
ecutor and defendant held to be a guilty man? 
And shall not he who will not use it to know 
the claims of God, and his own responsibility at 
that highest tribunal of the universe, be verily 
a deeply guilty man ? 

The relation of this universe to man isthat of 
fact, of truth to faculties fitted to ascertain it. 
The faculties were evidently framed to acquire 
truth, and noterror, They may be misused, and 
grasp error. But we know, the whole world 
knows, that it is not their element nor aliment. 
They are not filled and satisfied with error; but 
they perpetually reach forth after solid fact. 

Meanwhile, the most vital facts and on the 
most vital themes, the great moral interests of 
man, lie in the foreground of human vision. 
If not always recognized, yet, when pointed out, 
always recognizable. How often have pagan 





own lives repudiated; and indignantly con- 
demned and punished on earth the wrongs they 
practiced or which they enthroned in Heaven. 
And when the clear utterances of the Divine 
Word have fallenon their ear, commanding 
reverence, love, beneficence, purity. repentance, 
how often have they come like a flash of sun- 
shine on the eye, carrying their own light with 
them. God’s historic ways, claims, and disclos- 
ures to man, though not discernible by the same 
intuitive recognition, professedly harmonize and 
coalesce with their promptings, and make their 
appeal to the same historic sense and judging 
power to which all other truths of human con- 
cernment bring their credentials. Now the Be- 
ing who comes with these supremest claims on 
nian declares himself to have borne witness of 
those claims. Not, indeed, enough toconfound 
and overwhelm the resisting mind—for there is 
no such evidence in this world; but enough to 
convince the attentive, fair-minded, earnest in- 
quirer both of the fact and the chief contents 
of his revelation. And, if he have given such 
evidences on a theme whose importance, by 
universal consent, infinitely transcends all other 
themes, he may well hold us peculiarly respon- 
sible for that attentive, fair-minded, earnest in- 
quiry. There is, on the whole, preponderant 
reason, certainly, for either receiving or rejecting 
that volume and the several teachings alleged to 
be contained therein. And, when the whole 
question is of such inconceivable magnitude, 
and weare brought so manifestly to the alterna- 
tive of this light or no light at all, it cannot but 
be that he who fails to find that evidence, if 
plain, or even if it be obscure, turns in levity 
away and spends but a passing thought on the 
mightiest concern of the human race, risks a 
fearful condemnation. When we consider that 
the interests at stake so dwarf all other interests, 
and the relations in question so swallow up all 
other relations, and the views we take so lie at the 
foundation of all we shall be and do as moral 
beings and as. human beings, fashioning our 
whole career in this universe of God and for all 
eternity, we may well ask: If we be not held an- 
swerable for the best use of these faculties here; 
if God do not here hold us with a strong hand to 
the sincere, devoted, and, if need be, protracted 
search for truth and duty; if he do not bring and 
bind us with the might of Omnipotence face to 
face with this most solemn ofall responsibilities, 
how can he sit on the throne of a moral uni- 
verse? What isthere left worthy of a thought, 
after abandoning control of all that shapes and 
makes the man and his life? Nor will it avail 
fora man to plead the difficulties that may 
overhang the themes of religion and so to turn 
away. The very pleais his condemnation, ‘‘ ‘Thou 
knewest, thou knewest then,” may his Maker 
reply, ‘that this gravest of themes ealled for 
the best of thy energies; and wherefore, ob! 
wherefore didst thou dise.rd it from thy 
thoughts without an hour’s serious attention in 
allthy life? Out of thine own mouth wil) I con 
demn thee.” 

We cannot even plead novelty in this ap- 
pointment. We are living daily under a system 
of Providence where we are assumed to have 
knowledge, right knowledge of natural laws, 
to ignore which is folly, sin, and ruin. We are 
living also under a system of human laws that 
require and assume the use of our means of 
knowing, and hold us responsible for the 
knowledge we might have had. In regard to 8 
multitude of important interests, the inquiry of 
the human court is not, Did this party actually 
come to knowledge of the facts or the requi 
sitions? but, Was there a suitable notification, 
so that, with reasonable attentiveness, he might 
have known? We pay roundly for simple 
neglect. There are business transactions of ? 
gravest importance where the law is inex 
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save a man from the most serious of conse- 
quences. He ought to have informed himself, 
and the graver the matter the more culpable 
the neglect. Yea, the graver the matter, often, 
as in the case of a last will and testament, the 
more inexorable the demand; and how many 
a man’s crowning plan of his whole life’s labor 
has been baffled by his ignorant non-compli- 
ance. And when we rise to the region of 
moral wrongs, the court never inquires of a 
man mature in age and sane in mind ‘* Did he 
know the exact law and penalty?” The mur- 
derer might plead that he had never read or 
heard the statute, or that he supposed the 
penalty to be not death, but imprisonment; but 
it would be idle breath. The foreign thief and 
robber are not asked, before receiving sentence, 
whether they were familiar with our laws. 
Should they bring witnesses, as some of them 
might, to show their settled convictions that 
the rights of property are a fraud, or their re- 
ligious belief in the right and the duty of 
polygamy, the prison is none the less their 
destination. Having sound human faculties, 
they are and must be held responsible for their 
right use. Human tribunals necessarily and con- 
tinually explode all the principles of the 
skeptic. In truth, it would break up human 
society were not men held responsible in a 
multitude of cases for what they ought to have 
known. A being endowed with intellectual 
and moral eyesight, and, in the presence of his 
highest truths, relations, and responsibilities, 
shutting his eyes and pleading that he does not 
see, can be allowed that plea neither by God 
nor man. And this leads me further to say 
that 

2. It is right and proper to hold men re- 
sponsible for their religious views, because 
those views are so largely dependent on their 
moral inclinations and will. 

It has not seldom been asserted that our 
opinions are wholly beyond our control. 
Whatever semblance of truth there may be in 
the affirmation arises from the confusion of 
opinions and facts. Facts, indeed, are not in 
our power ; but, these being facts, it is toa very 
great degree in our power whether we receive 
or reject them. Truth we can neither make 
nor unmake; but we can embrace or we can 
oppose it. The truth is not under our control; 
but our moral inclinations do marvelously con- 
trol our opinions of the truth. 


It is a notorious and conspicuous influence 
that runs through all ordinary life—this 
emotional and voluntary bias one way and the 
other ; this willingness to believe here, this 
willfulness of disbelief there. Whose own 
cause is not rightful? Whose enemy is not 
hateful? Whose sins are not venial? Whose 
case is not exceptional? Can we not resist 
evidence? How comes it, then, that so many 
a young man has rushed reckless on, denying 
all danger, where every eye saw the precipice 
and the bones of the dead lay strown in his 
sight? How comes it that so many a fair girl 
has thrown herself blindly into the arms of one 
whom all men knew and her friends proved to 
be a worthless wretch? ‘TI will not believe it” 
is her resolute reply. ‘They told me; but I 
would not believe it’? is the voice of her una- 
vailing sorrow. Aye, ‘‘would not”? is the word. 
There is a will in the case, that refuses to 
look at or to see offered evidence; that 
harkens to the one side and turns away from 
the other ; that distorts, perverts, misconstrues; 
that makes the whole mind and man unfair, 
uncandid, unreasonable, impregnable, inac- 
cessible, an intellectual porcupine. “I will 
not!” once said a titular diguitary, when three 
clear-headed men pressed upon him a view of 
duty as plain as the noon-day light. ‘If you 
and all America and Europe and Asia and the 
angels of God should urge this thing upon 
me, I will not yield.’” And they saw it was too 
true. Yet the Providence of God soon com- 
pelled him, in deep humiliation, to the very 
view to which the angels of God could not 
persuade him. 

Now this process, 80 common in ordinary life, 
still more constantly and certainly oceurs in 
the field of religion, where the heart and the 
life have already taken such heavy odds aguinst 
the methods of a holy God. Men can set them- 
selve s deliberately or spontancously and suc- 
cessfully to resist the truth. They may even 
banish the whole theme, or may refuse it all 
willing and earnest attention. How strikingly 
is this fact illustrated in the eighteen years’ 
labors of David Nelson to bring skeptical men, 
of whom he had been one, to the acknowledg- 
ment of Christian truth! Eminently successful 
whenever it was possible to secure a hearing 
for the Gospel, yet invariably encountering an 
apathy that never would take one step toward 
‘he light, after a positive unwillingness hard to 
be overcome, and not seldom a dogged and 
final refusal to hear. This utter indifference 
or, rather, antecedent aversion is what consti- 
tutes the hopelessness of many a man’s con- 
dition. ‘Wherefore is there a price in the 
hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath 
no heart to it?” The difficulty often lies in 
Plain sight, “I do not call myself a Christian,” 
said F. W. Newman, in substance, frankly, “be- 





cause Jesus Christ claims obedience, and I do 
not choose to obey.’? And when men attempt 
by their own arbitrary dicta to rule out all 
evidence beforehand, as when, standing in the 
presence of so many facts that are unfathomable, 
unimaginable, and sometimes irreconcilable, 
Professor Knight tells me of the act of crea- 
tion that “the process is unthinkable”’; or, 
looking out on fourteen hundred millions of 
human wills, all of them employing, combin- 
ing, suspending, even counteracting certain 
forces of Nature all day long, Strauss and his 
comrades assure me that the “intrusion” of 
the Divine Will among those forces is “‘im- 
possible” or not provable; or when, in the face 
of the relentless, hopeless penalties of Nature 
herself, a class of religious sentimentalists 
pertinaciously declare a remediless retribution 
to be so inconceivable and incredible that ‘no 
testimony can teach it,’’ my intellectual respect 
for their positions is the sa.ae as for his whom 
the angels of God could not persuade, 

Or, if not absolutely excluding the whole 
theme, we may court the palatable error. 
The process may be as successful as it is sim- 
ple and deliberate. Young Augustus, deter- 
mined to cast off the restraints of religion, 
surrenders himself to the reading of the ablest 
skeptical writers, from Strauss upward or 
downward. He, a green stripling, unfledged in 
knowledge and intellectual grasp and strength, 
throws himself unprotected into the talons of 
these old veteran vultures, with their vast re- 
sources of knowledge and of craft; and is it 
for one moment doubtful what shall be this 
poor young sparrow’s fate’ Or when a man 
whose scheme of life and relations in life 
render it indispensable that God should not 
punish sin hereafter and forever, refraining 
from all earnest, honest interrogation either of 
Nature or of Scripture, yields bis mind only 
and constantly to that pleasant song, in all its 
vaaations, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely die,” can it be 
doubtful, with his interests, his purposes, his 
heart, and his hearing only in that one direc- 
tion, that this concentrated, tremendous motive 
power will propel his settled views in the same 
direction, whether he stand up before the 
popular assembly and declare, with gnashing 
teeth, ‘‘I hate hell!” or in the Christian pul- 
pit of England or America fiercely ‘ protests” 
against ‘‘ the tyranny of isolated texts,” as he 
terms it, or passionately ‘swears by the Lord 
Jesus Christ’”’ that he ‘“‘ will worship love” and 
love only? When any man, conscious already, 
as all men are, of guilt and ill-desert, listens 
consentingly and only to those persuasions 
fitted to pacify him in his guilt, does not the 
whole history of sin and crime prove the 
possibility of his immediate success, as well as 
of his final mistake and disaster ? 


Or, if even the truth and its evidences are 
before us, we may weigh all that makes against 
us so unfairly and uncandidly or superficially 
that it is as though we saw not. Itis no slan- 
der to say thatthe great mass of those who 
eagerly resist and oppose what we call God’s 
revelation to man show that they have come 
to it in this spirit. They have given themselves 
the most unworthy and one-sided knowledge 
of it and its relations. The true breadth and 
depth and fullness, the profound significance 
and inner coherences, the subtle outer influ- 
ences and mighty workings of that historically 
stupendous agency of light and life—which of 
them has for one hour put himself in a position 
honestly to see or feel, as Edwards or Pascal 
or Luther, or even as Newton or Brewster or 
Hugh Miller weighed them? When has the 
luminous Tyndall brought to this complex and 
marvelous phenomenon an enthusiasm and toil 
like that with which he watched from year to 
year the simple movement of a vast Alpine 
river of ice? When did the practical Huxley 
devote one-thousandth part of the patience ex- 
pended in settling man’s place in Nature to 
the honest ascertainment of God’s place in 
Nature and. in Providence, or give to the 
fair-minded contemplation of that volume 
which gives the sun of righteousness to the 
world a little of the thought wherewith he has 
illuminated ‘‘a bit of chalk” ? Why should 
a distinguished American scientist, whether 
carelessly or otherwise, so travesty the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament as to declare, for 
example, that “it saw in the Almighty only a 
gigantic man,” and that according to its narra- 
tive ‘the water [of the Flood] was dried up by 
a wind’’—the one an assertio falsi and the 
other a suppressio veri, which, with others like 
them, if committed within the sphere of natur- 
al science and its records, would fustly deprive 
him of all claims to the name of an honest and 
competent observer (see, ‘‘ The Conflict between 
Religion and Science,’ pp. 62,63). And whena 
man, be his name Thomas Paine or Lionel 
Tollemache, hunts through a volume that 
breathes from beginning to end but good-will to 
man and glory to God, only to find grounds of 
cavil, is he not in a state of mind from which 


no good or right result can come ? 


And yet these things represent a current 
trivialness, unfairness, and spirit of foregone 
conclusion in dealing with themes and records 
which have busied the greatest minds, filled 





the noblest hearts, and moved the grandest 
affairs of the world’s history; a spirit and 
method wholly unfitted to command intellectu- 
al or moral respect. All things must be esti- 
mated from their central principle and true 
relations. We do not criticise a beautiful 
tapestry from the knotted threads on the wrong 
side. We do not condemn a whole Milan 
Cathedral upon a glance at its frescoed ceiling. 
We do not estimate the grandeur of the Pyra- 
mid by measuring and analyzing one of its 
rough limestone blocks; nor the perfection of 
some wonderful mechanism by the seeming 
shapelessness of its isolated parts. The paint- 
ings of Raphael need to be seen in the right 
light and judged by atrue conception. I once 
stood by the side of a gentleman gazing on the 
central figure of Leonardo da Viuci’s great 
painting, and heard him call it “ horrible”; and 
how is it possible not to be reminded of such 
grotesque criticisms, such false or colored 
lights, such absurd standards and methods, 
such eccentric judgments, such narrow and 
hasty glances, as we contemplate the magazine 
of critical racks and thumbscrews prepared 
by Strauss for four honest witnesses; as we 
watch the bold fronts, compulsory retreats, and 
ever-shifting maneuvers of the Tibingen 
critics in regard to the date of our Gospels; as 
we strive to grasp the dogmatic yet misty 
fabrication of Schenkel; or as we gaze upon the 
monstrosity which Renan substitutes for the 
Son of God—an enchanted loiterer along the 
beach and over the blue waters of Gennesaret; 
a harmless dreamer, now riding on his gentle, 
soft-eyed ass “in rustic pomp”’ over the hills 
of Galilee, then souring into a bitter fanatic, 
and finally hardening into an intentional im- 
postor? How is it possible, I ask, for truth- 
loving men to view these vagaries as the best 
efforts of otber truth-loving men or the records 
of our religion? And what are we to think if 
men reject and reverse in religion the funda- 
mental maxims on which they act every day and 
all the days of life? When the Jews refused to 
receive Jesus on the same kind of evidence on 
which they had received Moses, but more and 
higher; when they admitted his miracles and 
denied his divine commission; when they saw 
the miracles, and denied the evidence of their 
senses; when they ascribed the power of speak- 
ing different languages to the effect of new 
wine—was this allinnocent candor? Must we 
honor the intellectual integrity of the scholar 
who freely admits the authenticity of scores of 
ancient classics, often on slender evidence, 
and utterly discards some of the best authen- 
ticated writings inthe world? What are we to 
think of men who repudiate the early facts of 
Christianity on principles that would tear up 
the foundations of all history? When a 
metaphysician, in his day one of the acutest 
men in Europe, makes an argument against 
miracles, containing, among other things, a 
begging of the question, an equivocation of 
terms anda false assumption, and rendering 
impossible the proof of any strange fact in 
science; and when, apparently, sensible of his 
dilemma, he finally concedes that there might 
be miracles which ‘‘admit of proof,” yet in- 
stantly adds that, should such miracles be 
ascribed to any system of religion, we are au- 
thorized to “reject it without further examin- 
ation,’ are we to call that intellectual fair- 
dealing in the acutest man of Europe? If the 
legal gentleman, to secure an easy piety, con- 
strues the themes of religion andthe Word of 
God with a carelessness which he would never 
tolerate in a case at law, or the man of business 
stakes his soul on hazards on which he would 
not risk his property, what can he say for him- 
self? If men whom no perplexities, doubts, nor 
difficulties, nor diverse routes could deter from 
finding the gold-mines in the then far-off West 
pleaded the exceeding difficulty of finding the 
right way to Heaven, shall God accept this 
sudden imbecility ? If men bent resolutely on 
a course of vice, orrecklessness, or impenitence 
even attempt to persuade themselves that all 
will be well at last, shall God hold them harm- 
less if this prove aterrible mistake? When 
the actors of the first French Revolution, “ with 
their hands all smeared in human sacrifice,” 
inscribed over the gateway of their great 
cemetery ‘‘ Death is a sleep,’’ was this the con- 
viction of their cool and candid judgment? 
No; a thousand times, no. It was the horrible 
clamoring of a bloodstained heart. 


So do men’s determinations of their life 
scheme toa great degree determine also the 
religious views they maintain. And when I 
look out on the Universe around, and behold 
the rocky stubbornness of facts in defiance of 
all passionate desires and vehement objections, 
I see no shadow of a reason to suppose that 
the certainties of the future world will be in 
the slightest degree affected by the uncertain- 
ties or denials of Harriet Martineau and Henry 
G. Atkinson; that the vehement protests of 
Canon Farrar or the blatant railings of Robert 
Ingersoll will suspend for one hour the retri- 
butions of eternity; or that, for the accommo- 
dation of atheists like La Mettrie and Gus- 
tave Flourens, the Eternal God will retire into 
eternal non-existence, “ What if some did not 


believe? Shall their unbelief make the faith 
of God without effect? God forbid; yea, let 
God be true but every man a liar.” 

It is then necessary, it is also right and 
proper that God should hold men responsible 
for their views in religion. Will he do it? 

III. In the third place, God has declared the 
fact that he will so hold them answerable. 

1. The Bible uniformly ascribes wrong views 
and practices alike to wrong affections. Listen 
to that remarkable saying of Christ himself: 
“This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world ; and men loved darkness, rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” What a declaration! 
How firm it stands. How wide it sweeps. 
How deep it cuts. And why should I multiply 
citations, after such an utterance? He said of 
the unbelief of his countrymen: ‘“‘ They have 
no cloak for their sin.”” He told them, point- 
edly: ‘‘ Ye, therefore, hear not my words, be- 
cause ye are not of God.” In his kindly 
patience with those two questioning disciples, 
he still addresses them as ‘fools and slow of 
heart to believe’’; and he meets the hesitant 
Thomas with no permission to doubt on, but 
with a rebuke and a command—“ be not faith- 
less, but believing’—to which the doubter 
instantly responded: *‘ My Lord and my God.” 
Even of the Gentile world it is declared that 
they were given over to a reprobate mind, 
“because they liked not to retain God in their 
knowledge”; that they “held” (held down, 
suppressed, xarexévrwy) “ the truth in unright- 
eousness’’; that ‘“‘when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful”; and that they were “alienated from God 
through the ignorance that was in them, be- 
cause of the blindness [or, rather, hardness] of 
their heart.’”?> And who, indeed, can look on 
the high ethics and low mythology even of 
heathendom, and fail to see that its Jupiter, 
and Mars, and Venus were born not of its 
conscience and its reason, but of its passions 
and lusts? Nay, the Scriptures go so far as 
to describe the scoffers of the last day as 
“willingly ignorant” of the agency of God; 
while they “that perish” are they who “re 
ceived not the love of the truth.” 


2. Furthermore, the Scripture pronounces an 


unqualified condemnation on all its rejectors, 
Whatever may be the reasons they render. 
“ Whosoever shall not reccive you, nor hear 


your words, when ye depart, shake off the 
dust of your feet. Verily I say unto you, it 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah.” Men “perish”? when they “re- 
ceive not the love of the truth’; and even 
though they are described as “‘ under strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie,’’ it is 
still added ‘‘that they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure 
in unrighteousness.’’ God’s Word concedes to 
no man the right to reject it. It has no soft 
words for what are called ‘“ unbfortunate” 
doubters ; no saving clause for ‘‘ honest skep- 
tics.’? It boldly assumes that its claims to at- 
tention are paramount ; its evidence enough ; its 
vital truths obvious and clear. It mumbles no 
apology for its exclusiveness, nor glosses over 
its tremendous stringency. It speaks in no 
timid undertones ; but its voice is ‘‘ unto the 
sons of men.”’ Sublimely indifferent to all 
cavils and all opposition, it marches right on- 
ward, with the watchword ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world” ; while around its progress sounds 
the trumpet note: “He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life, and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life ; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.’ And thus, to 
the obvious necessity and the intrinsic pro- 
priety that men be held accountable for their 
religious belief is added God’s own testimony 
that they will. 

In view of this discussion, we see that earn- 
estly to seek, firmly to hold, and vigorously to 
maintain the great truths of our holy religion 
is the only tenable and impregnable position. 
Thus only does our path lie on the line of prov- 
idence and law, of reason and God. Nothing 
in the universe but sin accords with the popu- 
lar theory of religious nescience and indiffer- 
ence. ‘Yo be careless in science is to gain only 
contempt. To disregard the truth of history is 
to be held in dishonor. To be heedless of the 
facts of common life is certain ruin. To defy 
established law is to incur inevitable penalty. 
Disregard of the truth is a solecism in the the- 
ory of humanity. It has no resting-place in 
the wide world. Why should it find a shelter 
in the Church of God? Charity cannot compass 
it, for no Christian charity can dispense with 
Christ and his authority. Away with this 
nonsense and folly; this decrial of opinions 
and doctrines and creeds! Out upon it fora 
senseless clamor! 

Meanwhile, it is worse than futile to waive 
the essential truth of God in order to concil- 
iate the opposer. He will not be thus concil- 
iated. Surrender the miracles, and he expects 
you to surrender the claims. Give up the pen- 





alty, and he soon adds: Give up the law. Tell 
him of “the power which makes for righteous- 
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ness,” and he will say: Why for righteousness ? 
When you have abandoned all but the duty of 
the soul to love God, John Morley replies that 
there are “two momentous questions”: first, 
whether there’ isa God ; and, second, whether 
the soul is immortal ; to which certain so-called 
Christian teachers add a third, whether there is 
a soul. Men have compromised and compro- 
mised, and have found that om grave religious 
themes a compromise is evermore a defeat. 
The doubter turns denier, and the denier turns 
decrier and defier. 

In this tumultuous upheaval, it is {ime for us 
wisely to take and firmly to hold our position. 
God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, inspiration, mir- 
acle, redemption, conversion, faith, holy living, 
asound ministry, a pure church, with its own 
sacraments and its discipline, the resurrection, 
endless retribution we are driven to defend, or 
we shall be driven to the wall. It may be 
thought we have fallen on specially evil times. 
But no; it is only the old and perpetual con- 
flict. Truth is stronger in the world to-day and 
has a better vantage-ground and greater hosts 
of adherents than ever before. Itis her prog- 
ress that evokes her foes. She still lives, as of 
old, in the midst of heathen forces. Only that 
Epicurus now comes with his compound micro- 
scope and declares that he can neither find duty 
nor the soul, Zeno sweeps the heavens with 
his telescope, and declares that he can nowhere 
see God or immortality. Paul’s Corinthian has 
risen from the dead to ask ‘‘ How are the dead 
raised ?” and the predicted “‘ coffers” “of the 
last days’’ are loudly affirming that “ all things 
continue as they were.” The same old story, that 
has been heard at intervals for eighteen hundred 
yeare, is still courageously told, that ‘ Chris- 
tianity is dying out of the world’; and it was 
part of Harriet Martineau’s swan-song that “its 
overthrow is certain.’’ But its overthrow has 
always been like that of its Founder, when they 
sealed him in a new-made tomb; or like that of 
his great apostle at Lystra, when he was stoned 
and left for dead, and rose up and went on his 
way preaching and founding churches. 

So we move on our way, charged with the 
same eterna) truth. Ritual and concession 
must have an end. Nor shall we hold fast by 
silence and negations. Positive things alone 
have power. We will turn to meet aggressions 
with movements equally positive and aggres- 
sive. While we take the warning to choose 
our position with wise discrimination, and 

while we willevermore “speak the truth in 
love,” we will yet speak it—the truth as it is in 
Jesus—speak it out in words as round and as 
solid as cannon-balls and as salient as spear- 
points. 
“ Dear dying Lamb, thy previous blood 
Shall never lose tts power 


Till all the ransomed Church on earth 
Be saved to sin no more.” 


In serried ranks, like those Templars of old, let 
us gather round our red-cross banner, singing, 
as we march, that ancient psalm: ‘‘ Wherefore 
do the heathen rage? He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh at them.” 

And yet here must we recognize one of the 
chief dangers of the day in the special devices 
of the Adversary to ensnare men through 
their beliefs or often no beliefs. He has in part 
withdrawn his troops from their encampments, 
and scattered them through the fields of liter- 
ature and science, to poison the wells and fount- 
ains of thought. His myrmidons lift up their 
voice in the places of assembly with witty words 
about ancient superstitions and honeyed words 
about the progress of the age. Inuendoes and 
bold assertions, sneers and condescensions, 
railings and wailings are among their weapons. 
Many an unproved assumption demands hospi- 
tality. Many an old crippled heresy sits by 
the wayside and begs for “‘ charity.” Many an 
error, dismembered in fair fight on the battle- 
field, is limping around on its wooden legs and 
shouting “bigotry.” But be not deluded. 
There is plentiful new light, which is but old 
darkness. The eternal truth will always be 
ancient bigotry to the enemies of Christ's 
righteousness. No progress of the age will 
supersede the teachings of the Holy Ghost, or 
abate one jot or tittle from the claims of God; 
and he will hold us answerable for receiving 
and obeying the truth as it is in Jesus, 

“Buy, then, the truth and sell it not.” 
“For it is not a vain thing for you ; because it 
is your life.” And that truth is this Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in all its fullness, which 


our brother, your pastor, will preach to this 
people. 





Some people when they meet a loss sit 
down despondent ; others go to work all the 
harder and make a gain that more than covers 
the loss. There is a good moral to the follow- 
ing: At the Battle of Shiloh an officer rushed 
up to Grant and said: “Sheneral, Schwartz's 
battery is took.” ‘Well, sir,” said Grant, 
“you spiked the guns before they were taken ?”” 
“Vat! Schpike dem new guns? No, Shen- 
eral, it would schpoil ’em.” Well, then 
what did you do?” “Do? Vy we went right 





Sanitary. 
STATE CHARITIES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 





Some one has said that the care ef the public 

health is not so much a philanthropy as it is a 

Christianity. Validity has in itso much that, 

is norma) and essential to all progress; while 

invalidity has clogs for morals and manners, as 

well as for locomotion. At least, the health 

board necessarily takes its place in the reeords 

of social science, and in some of the states has 

to be classed with the charities. Pauperism 

and erime are very often the twin progeny of 

disease. Sociology is more and more teaching 

us how the meshes intermingle, so that the 

various threads of this great three-ply cannot 

easily be separated. If not closely adherent at 

first, there is a Stickwell mucilage that glues 
them fast together. We have just been studying 
these commingling interests by the light of the 

‘Fifteenth Report of the Board of State Charities 

of Massachusetts.”” So allied did the last legis~ 

lature think these vital concerns to be that they 

have consolidated, among others, the health and 

charity boards. Massachusetts was the first. 

of our states to take hold of the great sociak 

problems of population after European meth- 

ods, and to seek to secure such statistical in- 
formation as might guide in the care of society. 

The result has been that special students of 
these departments have been raised up, and 
some of the reports elicited will favorably com- 
pare with those of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 

In this report we first have an outline of the 
immigrant influx, in order that this factor may 
be duly estimated. 

The report of the secretary, Sydney An- 
drews, always an able document, seems to us 
especially so in this instance. 

Besides the customary oversight, two things 
were specially undertaken the last season—to 
get a census of pauperism for the whole state, 
and to compile certain statistics which would 
show particulars as to the almshouse life of 
persons remaining in such institutions. The 
report shows that 223 out of 842 cities and 
towns in the state provided for their poor in 
almshouses. The almshouse average for the 
year is 8,903, and the cost $450,777, or about 
$2.32 per week. This does not Include a large 
number provided for by out-door relief. In 
addition, 206,133 applications for relief by 
tramps and travelers are reported. The num- 
ber of individuals relieved daily ranges from 
about 350 in midsummer up to about 1,400 on 
very cold days in winter and spring. 

The expenditures for full support during the 
year is reported at $809,381 ; for relief and par- 
tial support, $702,554 ; and in all a net cost-of 
$1,484,335 for the townships and cities of the 
commonwealth. 

Tramps and tramp laws are exciting much 
attention, anda tramp law has recently been 
passed similar to those of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The report says: ‘‘ The most strin- 
gent law will not avail to rid the state of this 
great nuisance so long as such a large portion 
of our people are ready to feed tramps at their 
doors. This is direct encouragement of vag- 
rancy.’”?” We should like to give in full some 
of the almshouse statistics, which show how 
pauperism is maintained. It is shown how the 
almshouse itself needs a strict disciplinary and 
industrial system, that it may not itself be- 
come a furnishing establishment of paupers. 
“The spirit of self-dependence is the poor 
man’s best possession,’’ and all care of the de- 
pendent classes must aim at securing for them 
self-respect anda desire for ability to earn, as 
far as possible, a livelihood. 

Insanity in Massachusetts, as in all the states, 
demands a large share of notice. Every new 
inquiry shows how it is inwrought with society 
conditions, and is a result of ill-health, as of 
many other disturbing circumstances. 

The state in its five asylums has accommo- 
dation for 8,000 insane persons, and over 2,000 
occupied. The admissions the last year were 

1,589. There are six of these institutions, two 
of which are for the chronicinsane. That at 
Worcester, established in 1877, has 375 inmates, 
and that at Tewksbury 251, at an average cos, 
of $2 per week. Both of these latter institu 
tions are a great aid in the care of a class of 
cases, and demonstrate the feasibility of a bene- 
ficial and economical administration. 

An examination of the figures for several 
years shows that the increase in insanity is 
wholly among the pauper class. There are six 

other institutions besides those of the state, 
which accommodate 500 patients, thus showing 
how largely the states have to provide for this 
afflicted class. In the light of preventive 
science, it is high time that we turned more 
attention to those social facts which indicate 
the causes of this great trial. Insanity is often 
referred to as one of the attendants upon civil- 
ization and culture; but, like the increase of 
other diseases, it will be found to depend far 





in and took ’ém back again.” 


more on the avoidable cause of physical as 





Biblical Research, 


THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE AND 
ISAIAH LIII. © 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 








AROBIO DE Ca8TRo thus commences his pre- 

face in his ‘Israel Avenged”: ‘‘ Christians 

have established the truth of the Gospel history 

on the 53d chapter of the Prophet Isaiah. 

They are persuaded that the life, death, and 

passion of Jesus Christ, whom they revere as 

the true Messiah and whom they adore as their 

Saviour and their God, are there so perfectly 

depicted that, if it were not for invincible ob- 

stinacy and willfulness, the Jews could not help 

adopting the same sentiments. The Church 

calls this chapter passional, and wishes to make 

it serve 98 a foundation for the Christian relig- 
fon. All the doctors of this religion assert 
that the Prophet Isaiah, filled with a divine 
spirit, has in this chapter predicted all that 
Jesus Christ has suffered to expiate the sins of 
the human race—all that is contained in the 

Gospel ; and that the redemption which God 

many ages before the advent of the Messiah 

had promised to the people of Israel by his 
prophets is there evidently announced.” Now 
it is true that this chapter contains some truth; 
but not the whole truth. It is also true that 
the agreement of the Gospel history with this 
prophecy is made use of as one argument to 
prove the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth; 
and that itis avery strong one appears from 
the pains which Arobio and others have taken 
to get rid of it. For, in combatting against this 
very chapter, the controverstalists conflict 
against the ancient synagogue, which referred 
the suffering of the servant of Jehovah and his 
atoning sacrifice to the Messiah. The later 
Rabbis also admit that this had been the com- 
mon view of the Jewish fathers, as Abarbanel 
states; but, on account of “the sages of the 
Nazarenes, who apply it to that man whom 
they hanged in Jerusalem toward the close of 
the Second Temple, and who, according to their 
opinion, was the Son of the Most Blessed, and 
had taken human nature in the womb of the 
Virgin,” they reject that interpretation, and re- 
fer the prediction of suffering either to some 
individual, or mostly to Israel as a nation. 
But, so difficult is it to weaken the language in 
which the Messiah’s vicarious sufferings are 
described (not less than twelve times in 
Isaiah lii, 13—-58) that some of their comment- 
ators have been forced to admit it, sometimes 
almost unconsciously. 

In examining the explanations given by the 
Jews on this chapter, as far as they do not refer 
this chapter to the Messiah, the expositors 
may be divided into two main classes: (1) such 
as take the “servant of Jehovah’? collectively, 
and (2) such as refer it to individuals. The first 
class, again, may be divided into two subdi- 
visions: (a) such as make their subject the 
whole Jewish nation, and (b) such as make 
their subject individual pious and righteous 
men. 

The most common exposition is that which 
we have mentioned under a andb, and the most 
prominent representatives of this opinion are 
Rashi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, Lip- 
mann, and R. Isaak, the author of the “‘ Chisuk 
Emuna.” 

Small is the number of those who refer this 
prophecy to individuals excepting the Mes- 
siah. Their exposition has found little or no 
support among the Jews themselves. Thus 
Saadia (whom in modern times Bunsen has fol- 
lowed) refers this prophecy to Jeremiah; but 
such men as Aben Ezra and Abarbanel are not 
satisfied with his explanation. ‘The latter even 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘In truth, I do not even 
find one verse in support of this explanation.” 

Next to Saadia we mention Isaac Abarbanel ; 
but his exposition is contradictory. At first 
he explains the prophecy as referring to the 
Jewish people ; but he changes his opinion, 
and says it refers to King Josiah. 

Entirely different is the explanation of the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, where the Messiah is 
meant. Aben Ezra and Abarbanel (the latter’s 
opinion we quoted above) admit that their 
forefathers referred it to the Messiah. R. 
Moses Alsheth, of the sixteenth century, ex- 
plains Isaiah lii, 12-15 as referring to the 
Messiah ; but chapter liii refers either to Isracl 
or Moses. 

Different is the exposition which we find in 
the Midrashim and in the Talmud, and which 
is in full harmony with the exposition of the 
Church. In conclusion, we will quote two 
very remarkable passages as found in the 
Jewish ritual. Thus in the Machzor for the 
Passover we read : 

“Haste my Beloved ; come, ere ends the vision’s day; 

Make haste, and chase Thyself the shadows all away! 

‘ Despised’ is He, but yet ‘extolled,’ and ‘high’ shall 


be; 
‘ Deal prudently,’ ‘sprinkle nations,’ and ‘judge’ shall 
He.” 


The words in Italics have the same Hebrew 
words as Isaiah Iii and lili. According to the 





well as mental and moral impairment. 
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applies to “the true Messiah.’? There is an- 
other such prayer found in the ritual for the: 
Day of Atonement, in which the following: 
passage occurs: “He hath borne the yoke of 
our iniquities and our transgression, and is 
wounded becauee of our transgression. . + . 
We shall be healed by His wound.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


Sine Arts. 


THE St. Patrick’s Cathedral, dedicated in this 
city last week, is of the geometric style of the 
Gothic architecture which prevailed from 1275 
to 1400, and in which the cathedrals of Rheims, 
Amiens, and Cologne were built. The archi- 
tect is James Renwick, and the form a Latin 
cross. Itis built of white marble from Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., and Lee, Mass. In size it isa 
little smaller than Notre Dame, Paris, contain- 
ing 4,884 square yards. The principal front on 
Fifth Avenue may be described as consisting 
of a central gable, with a tower and spire on 
each side of it. The gable is 156 feet in hight: 
and the towers and spires will be each 330 feet 
in hight. The grand portal in the lower divis- 
ion of the central gable has its jambs richly 
decorated with columns with foliage capitals, 
and has clustered moldings, with rich orna- 
ments in the arch, which is also decorated and 
fringed with a double row of foliated tracery, 
the thickness of the wall being 12 feet 6 inches, 
and the whole surface or depth of the door being 
encrusted with marble. It is intended at some 
future period to place the statues of the twelve 
apostles in the coves of the jambs of this portal. 
The interior of the Cathedral, like its exterior, 
is cruciform, divided in its ground plan into a 
nave, two transepts, and a choir or sanctuary. 
The nave of the Cathedral, or the entire por- 
tion between the transepts and Fifth Avenue, 
is 165 fect long, 96 feet wide between the side- 
aisle walls, and 124 feet broad from out to out, 
including the side-aisle chapels. It is divided 
longitudinally into seven bays or divisions, de- 
fined by the columns, each bay being 23 feet in 
length, except the first one, between the front 
towers, which is 26 feet long. In its cross sec- 
tion the nave consists of a center aisle, 48 feet 
wide and 110 fect in hight from the floor to 
the apex of the groined ceiling. The two side 
aisles are each 24 fect in width and 54 feet 
high. The chapels, which are under the win- 
dow-sills of the side aisles, are 14 feet in width 
and 18 feet high. The transepts, or arms of 
the cross, are 144 feet long, and are divided 
into a center and two side aisles of the same di- 
mensions as those of the nave. The altars and 
windows are very rich. 








...-The Queen possesses a number of orig- 
inal drawings of historical portraits by Hol- 
bein, which were long forgotten, but discoy- 
ered by Queen Caroline, in a bureau in Kensing- 
ton Palace. They bave just been published in 
autotype, and are of great interest, as giving 
not only authentic contemporary portraits of 
Sir Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey- 
mour, William Warham, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and many noblemen, but also the 
style of dress and other accessories. Their 
historical value is very great. There is much 
expression in the features, though all the 
ladies, even Anne Boleyn, are very prim-look- 
ing. 


...-The “Venus of Vienne” is known to 
students of ancient art as an antique dug up at 
Vienne, and represents, apparently, Venus in a 
crouching position ; but it lacks head and arms. 
M. Felix Ravaisson connects it with figures on 
Bithynian coins of a crouching Venus, and 
with a passage in Pliny which tells of the 
Bithynian sculptor, Dedalus, who made a 
“Venus at the Bath.”” He believes that in this 
statue we have a copy of the work of this 
Deedalus. 


...-“*The Widow's Acre,’? Mr. Boughton’s 
contribution to the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibi- 
tion, is very highly praised for its idyllic char- 
acter. A woman and her daughter are harvest- 
ing their potatoes, and an odd old man looking 
at them over the wall. The beauty of the pic- 
ture, however, is in the accessory landscape, 
so admirably colored, with its strip of sea, the 
red-roofed cottages under the cliff, and the 
cloudy sky. 


....There are said to be fifteen portraits ip 
Washington painted by Gilbert Stuart. One 
of these is of Edward Everett when only 
nineteen years old; and another is of Sir 
Edward Thornton’s father, who was secretary 
of the British legation in Jefferson’s time. 


...A fairly good picture of Turner’s, “ Kil- 
garran Castle,”’ was sold in London, May 10th, 
for $1,100, which fetched at a public sale $3,000: 
in 1872 and $6,000 at a sale in Paris soon after. 
This is an example of the vicissitudes of the’ 
auction-room, rather than‘a proof of any fall- 
ing off of admiration for Turner. 


...-Dr. Schliemann is having success in his’ 
further disinterment of Troy. He has found 





English editibn of David Levi, this prayer 
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Pevsonatities, 


Tue funeral of William Lloyd Garrison, at 
Roxbury, was an impressive one. Wendell 
Phillips, Whittier, A. Bronson Alcott, Colonel 
Higginson, Oliver Johnson, and Mrs. Maria 
Chapman Weston were among Mr. Garrison’s 
life-long friends who were present. ‘‘ Here 
lies the brain and heart,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“here lies the godly-gifted, statesmanlike in- 
tellect—logical as Jonathan Edwards, brave as 
Luther—which confronted the logic of South 
Carolina with an assertion direct and broad 
enough to make an issue and necessitate a con- 
flict of two civilizations. Serene, brave, all- 
accomplished, marvelous man, I sit down to 
contemplate the make up of his qualities. 1 
remember he was mortal; and yet where shall 
we find one, among those waging earnest, un- 
ceasing effort to reform error, his equal? Fare- 
well for a very little while, noblest of Christian 
men! Leader brave, tireless, unselfish! While 
that eye was open, while that ear could listen, 
God gave, what has been so rarely given to man, 
the plaudits and prayers of five million victims, 
thanking him for emancipation ; and through 
the clouds of to-day, no matter how dark nor 
how heavy, his heart, as it ceased to beat, felt 
certain that, whether one flag or two rules this 
continent in time to come, one thing is settled, 
it never henceforth can be trodden by a slave.”’ 





....An old-time literary character and jour 
nalist has just died in London—Mr. James 
Grant. Probably his name will not be recalled 
at once; but at one time he was one of the 
mot prolific writers and book-makers in 
Envland. When Dickens was a reporter on 
The Morning Chronicle, Grant had already 
attracted some attention and was one of the 
editorial writers. Then he undertook the 
editorship of a magazine, and it was to him 
that Dickens sent his first sketches. Some- 
where in one or another of Grant’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions’? there is a short note of the novelist’s, 
dated from Furnival’s Inn, in which he asks 
the editor very modestly for some little remun- 
eration for the stories that may follow, as 
he is about to be married, and consequently in- 
crease his expenses. Grant was editor of The 
Morning Advertiser from 1850 until seven years 
ago, when he finally dropped out of the jour- 
nalistic circle. ‘‘The Newspaper Press: its 
Origin, Progress, and Present Position’? was 
his last undertaking, which was published in 
1872. 

....Mr. Emerson’s seventy-sixth birthday 
came round last week. In mentioning his 
recent lecture on ‘‘ Memory,” in aid of the 
funds for the ‘‘ Old South Church,” the Boston 
papers find that he is beginning to show his 
age very much. His daughter sat at his side, 
to prevent any accident that might occur—the 
loss of his place, the deciphering of an illeg- 
ible word, or the turning over of two leaves at 
once ; and, had it not been for her assistance, 
it is thought that the lecture might have come 
to an end several times before the limits of the 
manuscript had been reached. His voice is 
now uncertain—at times full and clear, as in 
earlier days, then falling, secmingly without 
cause, to a note scarcely above a whisper ; but 
his old kindJiness of manner is unchanged and 
his step is yet firm. 


....Some one who has been looking over the 
past makes a note of the fact ‘‘ that in the forty 
years between the close of 1769 and the close 
of 1800 there were born Rogers, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Lamb, Southey, Byron, 
Moore, Shelley, Keats, Grote, Keble, Hogg, 
Cooper, Sheridan Knowles, Landor, Lewis, 
Leyden, Dr. Croly, John Wilson, Lockhart, 
Maturin, Campbell, Lord Holland, De Quincey, 
Washington Irving, H. K. White, Dr. Arnold, 
Thirlwall, Hallam, Carlyle, Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, Sir F. Mackintosh, Brougham, Macau- 
lay, Bancroft, and Frére.” And, to proceed 
seven years further, it might be added that be- 
tween 1800 and 1807 there were born in this 
country Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
Whittier. 


....Colonel Higginson thinks that the im- 
pression that Thoreau was but a minor Emer- 
son will in time pass away, like the early 
classification of Emerson as a second-hand 
Carlyle. ‘All three were the children of their 
time and had its family likeness; but Thoreau 
had the lumen siccum, or ‘dry light,’ beyond 
either of the others, indeed, beyond all men of 
his day. His temperament was like his native 


air in winter—clear, frosty, inexpressibly pure 
and bracing.” 


....During the past year the accounts of 
people dying at very advanced ages have been 
numerous. Last week a Mrs. Mary Trow- 
bridge died in Boston, at the age of 101 years 
and 2 months; and on the same day Mr. Fran- 
cis Moison died in Fa)l River, Mass., aged 102 
years and 4 months. 


-+».-M. D, Copway’s latest discovery is that 
Vaccination is beginning to be considered an 
evil by English physicians. This will, un- 

diy, be news to the medical profession. 


@ 
Srience. 

AFTER ten years of study, A. R. C. Selwyn, 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
has stated his conclusions regarding the age 
and equivalency of the various crystalline 
schists of the Dominion. As Mr. Selwyn has 
had much experience in exploring similar form- 
ations in Great Britain and Australia, his 
opinion is entitled to great consideration. He 
restricts the Laurentian areas—removing all 
those gneisses eontaining interstratified bands 
of calcareous, argillaceous, arenaceous, and con- 
glomeratic materials. The Huronian terraines 
are considerably extended, adding to the orig- 
inal masses upon Lakes Superior and Huron 
the upper copper-bearing rocks of the same 
region ; the Hastings and Grenville gneisses ; 
the Labrador series of Logan; parts of the 
altered Quebec group of Logan ; and the earlier 
crystalline rocks of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton. The Quebec group 
of Logan he defines more fully, dividing it into 
an older crystalline schist group; a middle 
voleanic group, probably Cambrian; and the 
Upper Levis formation, a fossiliferous division 
of the Lower Silurian. This classification rec- 
ognizes the fact that the rocks toward New 
England are the oldest, and is in agreement 
with the conclusions of the “ New Hampshire 
Geological Report,” which are referred to with 
special approbation. This paper was read be- 
fore the Natural History Society of Montreal, 
February 24th, and it marks another step of 
substantial progress in our knowledge of the 
geological structure of the eastern border of 
our continent. 


...-The attention of anatomists has recently 
been again drawn to the comparative size of 
the cerebral hemispheres in the anthropoid 
apes. It will be remembered that there was 
a controversy between Owen and Huxley, the 
former declaring that the posterior lobes of 
the cerebral hemispheres did not cover the 
cerebellum, and Huxley affirming that they 
did. Dr. Chapman has lately dissected a young 
gorilla and a young chimpanzee. The obser- 
vations on the gorilla by Dr. Chapman relate 
chiefly to the muscular and circulatory sys- 
tems. Dr. Chapman found in the anterior 
limb a distinct muscle (extensor primi internodtt 
pollicis), which hitherto has been supposed to 
be peculiar to man as distinguished from the 











apes; but there was no trace of the flexor longus 
pollicis muscle, which is always present in 
apes. He also states, in Te American Natural- 
ist, that the posterior lobes of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres do not cover the cerebellum, in accord- 
ance with the views of Owen. On the other 
hand, Dr. Parker’s joint observations lead him 
to the belief that the posterior lobes do cover 
the cerebellum, as insisted upon by Professor 
Huxley. 

...-Professor Langley’s astronomical visit to 
Mount AZtna, under the auspices of the Coast 
Survey, seems to have excited a good deal of 
interest among the Italian astronomers in the 
subject of mountain observatories. A move- 
ment is now on foot to establish an observato- 
ry near the summit of the mountain, at an ele- 
vation of about 9,600 feet, and it is likely that 
the building and instruments will be in working 
order before the end of the year. The instru- 
ments are to be a twelve-inch refractor, by 


‘ Merz, with the usual spectroscopic, microme- 


tric,and photographic accessories, and a full 
outfit of meteorological and seismological ap- 
paratus. The observatory will be occupied 
only during the summer, the large lens being 
removed during the winter to the observatory 
of Catania. Prof. Tacchini, of Palermo, who 
is the principal promoter of the enterprise, is 
specially desirous that the institution should 
be international in its character, and arrange- 
ments are to be made which will enable astron- 
omers from any part of the world to pros- 
ecute there such of their researches as require 
the peculiar advantages of an elevated observ- 
atory. 

....-In a recent Hunterian lecture on the evo- 
lution of the vertebrates, Prof. Parker first 
defines a vertebrate, chiefly from a develop- 
mental point of view. He thinks that “ until 
we can connect the known vertebrata, or, at 
least, theirembryos, with the worm-like invert- 
ebrata, the former will continue to be a very 
anomalous group. The difficulty is not with 
man. In him we have organ for organ and 
part for part, and he is better than a beast only 
by reason of something that cannot be demon- 
strated by the anatomist as such.’? He then 
gives a diagram of an ideal vetebrate, the oval, 
lacrymal, and nasal clefts being taken as ho- 
mologous with the post-oval clefts. He at- 
tempts to show that the “rich growth of the 
human brain is covered in with a stout masonry 
that is merely made up of the inner layerof old | 
ganoid plates, and the cartilages of the human 
nostril are inherited from some ancient sucking 
fish, while the outer ear once figured, speaking 
morphologically, as the blow-hole of some Si- 
lurian shark.” He then follows with a brief 





synopsis of the leading points in thé develop- 
ment of fishes and amphibians, 


























Missions, 


THE report of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society gives prominence to the effect of 
schools in Ceylon. It says the ‘ school-life of 
the nation is effecting a quiet, but far-extend- 
ing revolution. The mission schools are a 
great power.’? The missionaries are greatly 
encouraged, and urge for an extension of what 
has been very successful work. In India a 
year’s work in the village of Ecando, near 
Madras, has resulted in 143 baptisms. The Ze- 
nana Mission in Calcutta has been very success- 
ful. The agent has more calls from Hindu 
families than she can respond to. In West 
Africa the great foe (the climate) has seri- 
ously crippled the Gambia Mission, and the 
River Mission has been suspended from the 
same cause. The Society sees an imperative 
need of an institution to train the African for 
this work, and of schools to educate the girls. 
Mr. Godman and Mr. Huddlestone, of Sierra 
Leone, made a visit during the year to the 
Limbra Country, and found, only seventy miles 
from Sierra Leone, a region beyond the 
swamps, where they experienced the feeling 
of cold, and came in contact with a friendly 
people, who have expressed themselves willing 
to receive the Gospel, and who seem to have 
had a rude. civilization of their own, for they 
can card cotton and smelt iron. The Society 
commends this among other openings. Mr. 
Arthington, of Leeds, has offered the Society 
$5,000 to begin a mission in Central Africa ; 
but, for want of necessary additional means, 
the Soctety holds the offer in abeyance for the 
present. 





-sssThe Moravians had an anniversary in 
London in May, as well as other societies. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided and Dr. Stough- 
ton and others made addresses. The report 
presented states that there are 95 stations, with 
291 European missionaries; 82 native ministers; 
1,504 native assistants; 900 schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses ; 70,646 churchmembers 
gathered from the heathen ; 23,185 communi- 
cants; 16,461 children in day schools and 
11,492 in Sunday-schools, besid chools at 
stations from which there were no returns, 
The stations are in Greenland, North America, 
and Labrador, British West Indies, Danish 
West Indies, South America, Mosquito Coast, 
South Africa, Australia, and Tibet. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury in his address said : 

“‘T know nothing so remarkable asthe history 
of the Moravians—that they should still 
be holding the ground which they took a 
hundred and forty-six vears ago, Why, it is 
more than the Early Church could boast of. 
And to what is it to be ascribed? It is simply 
because God has preserved you as a great con- 
servative principle of truth and simplicity, and 
that you should be a true specimen of what a 
church can be and ought to be. +I am aston- 
ished at the extent of your operations. You 
have gone to countries the most inhospitable. 
Whereverthere was a necessity for the Word 
of God, there we are sure to find the Moravian 
missionary. You have not been trespassed 
upon by any sacerdotal neighbors or by mis- 
placed bishops. Ihave a great reverence for 
the Church of Engiand ; but I have also a great 
reverence for the Moravian missions, because 
there is no sacerdotalism in their neighbor- 
hood.” 


....In one of Mr. Mackey’s letters from the 
Nyanza Mission he remarks that ‘drink is 
the curse of Africa.””, Wherever grain is plen- 
tiful he has found drunkenness. “ Every night 
every man, woman, and child, even to the suck- 
ling infant,’? may be seen “reeling with the 
effects of alcohol.” ‘‘ On this account chiefly,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ I have become a teetotaler on leav- 
ing the Coast, and have continued so ever 
since.”” Whoever would introduce civilization 
into Africa, he says, must be total abstainers. 
Mr. Mackey, on unpacking and arranging the 
goods at Kagei, found that everything needed 
was ip the collection, Nothing had been lost, 
nothing broken, although the goods had been 
transported over 700 miles by porters; and 
everything had to be so distributed at the Coast 
that no package should excecd a man’s load, or 
seventy pounds. He says the vessel, ‘‘ Daisy,” 
will not be strong enough for general use on 
Lake Nyanza, and that a new and larger vessel 
will have to be built. The Lake, like the Sea 
of Galilee, isa sea of storms. Sudden storms 
arise, and lash the usually calm waters into 
mighty waves. 





.... The Egypt Mission of the United Presby- 
terian Church reports an advance in every item 
save one the past year, according to the returns 
presented at the meeting of the Presbytery at 
Osiout. There are 8 congregations; 8 unor- 
ganized mission stations; 947 communicants— 
increase, 102; and 1,812 attendants on Sabbath 
services. The attendance at Sunday-schools 
has fallen off. Calls for stations for supplies 
were more numerous than could be furnished. 


..--Col, Gordon is doing some excellent 
missionary work in Soudan with gun and 
sword. He has conducted a successful cam- 
paign against the slave-hunters, almost destroy- 
ing their army th the Gazelle River district. 


The sext step will be to seize the seridas, or f 
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fortified villages of the slave-hunters, liberate 
all the slaves, and send the dealers and agents 
to Khartoum. The Soudan Railroad project 
has been abandoned, as of doubtful value. 
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-++-The English Presbyterian Church has 16 
missionaries in China, 57 native evangelists, 38 
students, and 2,117 members. The districts oc- 
cupied are Amoy, Swatow, and Formosa. The 
Church has also a medical missionary and na- 
tive evangelist in India. 


---»The May number of the Church Mission- 
ary Gleaner states that the expedition up the 
Nile to Aganda has reached Berber, on the 
other side of the desert, after a terrible march 
through the hot and barren sands. 








Ministerial Register. 


ANDREWS, E. B., president of Denison Uni 
versity, elected prof. in Newton Theo, 
Sem., to succeed Prof. Caldwell. 


BOND, E. P., Hightstown, N. J., accepts call 
to Wethersfield, Conn. 


COHENOUR, J. E., ord. at Quincy, Il. 

CUTTING, Sewatu 8., resigns as secretary of 
Am. Bap. Home Mis. Soc. 

FRITNER, J. F., ord. at Hermon, N. Y. 


MUIR, J. J., closes his work in McDougal- 
Street ch., New York City. 


RAWLEY, Frank, Parker City, called to Titus- 
ville, Penn. 


— - F., Stockton, called to Chestnut Hill, 





ROSS, S. D., Venice, N. Y., accepts call to 
Rives Junction, Mich. 

SHERMER, W. H., accepts call to Third ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANGIER, L. H., supplies Holbrook, Mass. 
BECKWITH, E. G., D.D., Waterbury, Conn., 
supplies Oakland, Cal., three months. 
BLANCHARD, A., is acting pastor at Machias- 
port, Me. 

CRESSMAN, A. A., Monroeville, O., accepts 
call to Camp Creek, Neb. 

DAVIS, J.G., Amherst, N. H., resigns. 

DIXON, J. H., Harvard, accepts call to Naper- 
ville, Mich. 

HOSMER, 8. D., supplies Easton, Mass. 

HUBBELL, James W., inst. over First ch., 
Danbury, Conn. 

JONES, D. L., West Newfield, Me., resigns. 

KENDALL, 8. C., closes his work at Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

LOVE, A. L., senior class, Andover Sem., sup- 
plies Southboro, Mass. 

MALLORY, W. W., Memphis, Tenn., supplies 
Talcott-street ch., Hartford, Conn. 

MILLS, C. L., supplies, temporarily, Second 
ch., Portland, Me. 

STIMSON, H. A., Plymouth ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., withdraws his resignation. 

TOMES, I. N., Pilot, Il., accepts call to Mat- 
tawan, Mich. 

TUTHILL, E. B., Martinean, Cal., resigns. 

YATES, Henry C., supplies Sublette, iL, a 
year. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOYNTON, C. F., Milford, Del., accepts call 
to Freeport, N. Y. 

DUNDAS, J. R., D.D , called to Salineville, 0. 

FOULK, Joun 8., removes from Northumber- 
land, Penn., to Stockton, N. J 

HALL, Epwin, Auburn, settles at Rock 
Stream, N. 

HAYS, 8. W., inst. at Crawfordsville, Ia. 

HERRON, ANDREW, accepts call to Albion, Ia. 

JOHNSON, E. P., Sandy Hill, N. Y., closes his 
labors. 

LONG, J. C., inst. at Castile, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. A., Livingston, called to English- 
town, I 


TALMAGE, T. Dz Wirt, D.D., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., sailed for Europe last week, to be gone 
till September. 

WILLIAMS, R. L., removes from Massillon, 

O., to Baraboo, Wis. 

WOODEND, W. W., D.D., called to Highland, 

Kan. 


WRIGHT, W. J., supplies Cold Spring, N. J., 
for the summer. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


REITER, D. H., accepts call to Fulton, Mich. 


SHOEMAKER, D. O., Shamokin, accepts call 
to Sunbury, Penn. 


WHITMER, A. C., inst. at Mifflinburg, Penn. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACK, J. 8., settles at Burgaw, N. C. 
GRAVES, Nevson Z., Warrenton, 
died recently, aged 68. 
LAW, Joxun G., Darlington, declines call to 
Charleston, 8 
ana T. M., inst. at South Nashville, 
enn. 


RUBY, Joun B., removes from Lexington to 
Patterson, Mo. 


N. C., 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, D., has gone on his trip to Ireland. 

ENGLISH, Jonny W., called to Dayton, O. 

REID, W. J., D.D., appointed to write the 
notes on §.-8. lessons by 8.-8. Committee, 

WALLACE, W. L., Newville, removes to 
Sewickley, Penn. 

WILSON, J. T., callé@ to 116th-st ch.’ Naw 
York City. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 15th. 
THE NEED OF ya nal SPIRIT.—ZEcu. Iv, 





Nores.—The present lesson is obscure and a 
suitable stady for a commentator, but hardly 
for small children in a Sunday-school. The 
prophecy of Zechariah should be read through 
to get the scope of it. It contains a series of 
eight visions, of which our lesson is one. 
“A candlestick.”"—This candlestick {is repre- 
sented as different from the tabernacle candle- 
stick. There was first a standard ‘“ candle- 
stick”; then above that a “bowl,” contain- 
ing oil; then seven “lamps,’’ connected by 
as many pipes with the bowl; and then two 
*‘ olive trees,”’ one on each side of the candle- 
stick, from which pipes ran down to replenish 
the bowl. The description is not clear, but 
even in vision these could hardly have been 
living olive trees; but rather golden vessels 
made in imitation of an olive tree, forming 
part of the candlestick furniture, and contain- 
ing ofl out of which the bowl was sup- 
plied as it became exhausted, “ Zerub- 
babel."—The leader of the Jewish people 
who had come back from the Captivity, with 
Joshua, the high priest, to restore the city of 
Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple. “ Who 
art thou,” etc.?—Rather, ‘‘What artthou, O great 
mountain before Zerubbabel ? Thou shalt be- 
come a plain.”’ That is, the great difficulty, 
the mountain of restoring the Temple shall be 
successfully accomplished. “The head- 
stone.” —The last capstone of the Temple. That 
is, he shall finish what he begins. “ Grace, 
grace."—A more pious way of shouting than 
our hurrah. It is a shout of prayer for 
God’s favor to reat on the work.———“ They 
shall rejoice.’’—That is, the eyes of the Lord 
shall rejoice to see the plummet. The eyes of 
the Lord are what was seen in vision in the 
preceding chapter, vs. 9. Possibly the plummet 
is that ‘‘stone’’ upon which or, rather, over 
which were the seven eyes ; although the word 
for “‘plummet” literally implies a metallic mate- 
rial. The plummetis the sign of the builder of 
the Temple who directs the workmen, and God 
and all his spirits rejoice to see Zerubbabel 
applying the plumb-line to the rising, walls to 
see if the stones are laid true. It will be 
noticed that no definite answer is given to 
the prophet’s first question about the candle- 
stick. The answer suggested, however, seems 
to be that the presence of God implied in the 
lighted candlestick shal] attend Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. There shall be all the help needed, as 
is indicated by the peculiar construction of the 
candlestick. The tabernacle candlestick had 
no oil-bowl; but oil was supplied as needed by 
the attendants. But this has a perennial sup- 
ply. The bowl supplies the lamps, and the 
trees or branches supply the bowl. So freely 
shall God’s favor attend the rebuilding of the 
Temple. ‘* What are these two olive trees #"— 
The question is repeated, with the “trees” 
called ‘‘branches,’? Why repeated it is not clear, 
———“The two anointed ones that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth,"’—The explanation is to 
us no clearer than the things explained. The 
“anointed ones”’ are literally ‘‘sons of oil’; 
but the sense is the same, probably, although 
it is possible that there may be an allusion to 
the figurative view of Heaven, in which two 
trees, like the trees of the Revelation, are 
represented as standing by the throne of God. 
Possibly there is a reference to a notion of two 
powerful spirits, or archangels, like Michael 
and Raphael, or like the ‘four living crea- 
tures” of Ezechiel, or the ‘‘seraphim” of 
Isaiah, through whom God ministers grace and 
help to his people. The reference has, how- 
ever, generally been understood as to Zerubba- 
bel and Joshua, though it is not clear how they 
can be said to stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth, nor how the oil for the Temple 
lamps can be said to be supplied through them. 

Jnstruction,—As this lesson has in it nothing 
about the Holy Spirit, the title of it is mislead- 
ing. “My Spirit’ is mentioned in verse 6; 
but the reference is not to any action of what 
is distinctively called the Holy Spirit, but of 
Godin his fatherly and providential relation. 
The first lesson to be learned, then, is not to 
warp Scripture so as to make the Old Testa- 
ment teach New Testament doctrines, 

The supply of God’s grace ready to be given 
to his people in their labor for him is unlim- 
ited. Itcomes down from the inexhaustible 
fountain. It is supplied by the infinite love of 
God. If Zerubbabel did not need to fear, sur- 
rounded by enemies and with so mighty a task 
before him, neither need we in our little duties. 
Let us keep in view the vision of the lamps, the 
bowl, and the olive trees. 

Not human might or power, but God’s might, 
God’s spirit is the condition of victory. 

He who begins a good work earnestly is likely 
to finish it. The high aim is very likely to suc- 
ceed in temporal or spiritual things. Human 


attempts, however, may fail ; but ‘* He that hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until 




















School and College. 


A SPECIAL committee, which was ap- 
pointed by the last Assembly of the State 
of New York, to examine and consider the 
usefulness and possible improvements of 
the normal schools of the state, have returned 
afavorable report. It is believed that these 
schools are doing effective work, that they are 
@ necessary part of the system, and should be 
liberally supported. The committee recom- 
mend that the standard of admission should be 
raised, in order to give more time for the purely 
professional work of the schools; that the 
directly professional work should begin the 
first year in all these schools; and that the 
pupils, in addition to their promises to teach, 
made on entering, should also promise to 
report to the respective principals during a 
specified time as to the actual teaching done 
by them after leaving the schools. 





.... After considerable discussion, the over- 
seers of Harvard College have concluded not 
to accept a considerable amount of money from 
Miss Marion Hovey, of Boston, on condition 
that women be admitted to the Medical School 
on equal terms with men. The faculty, bya 
vote of 15 to 4, decided that at the present 
time it would be dangerous to try the experi- 
ment. 


....-The annual address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Yale Law School, June 
25th, will be delivered by the Hon. Stewart L. 
Woodford, of New York. James H. Brewster, 
of New Haven, Conn.,; A. L. Judd, of Strat- 
ford; and George M. Brooks, of Portland, Me., 
have been selected to deliver orations for the 
Townsend prize of $100 in the Law School. 


....dudge Dillon, of the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit of the United States, whose jurisdiction 
extends over the whole of Missouri, Minoesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, and Color- 
ado, has been asked to accept the chair of 
real estate, law, and. equity in Columbia Col- 
lege, and it is probable that he will resign his 
judicial office to accept the position. 


.... The seaside laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University will be eonducted this summer at 
Crisfield, on the eastern shore of Chesapeake 
Bay. It will be opened about June 20th. Only 
ten persons and only those who are acquainted 
with the methods of zodlogical work will be 
accepted as members of the party. 


....The nominees for two vacant trustee- 
ships of Amherst College are: George How- 
land, Chicago, Ill.; Francis A. Walker, New 
Haven, Conn.; John H. Washburn, New York 
City. AJl three are nominated for both the 
long term of five years and the short term of 
four years. 


....- Subscriptions toward the further endow- 
ment of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity have been received to the amount of 
$87,000. Of this amount $40,000 was subscribed 
by Mrs. Thomas Tileston, of this city. 


....The Inter-Academic Literary Union of 
this state will hold its contests at Albany, in 
Convocation Week, July 8th—Illth. Essays 
must be mailed to the secretary on or before 
June 15th. 


....Among those who will have a part at the 
Yale Commencement will be Chun Lung, a 
Chinese member of the next class. His ora- 
tion will be on ‘* The Chinese in America.” 


....The late Gardner Colby, of Boston, has 
left $120,000 to Colby University, at Waterville, 
Me.; $60,000 to Newton Theological Seminary ; 
and $50,000 to Brown University. 


...-The bequests of the late Asa Packer in- 
cluded $1,500,000 for the permanent endow- 
ment of Lehigh University and $500 for the 
erection of a library building. 

...-The Oxford local examinations for 
women are now being conducted in thirteen 
places. There are 355 senior candidates and 
875 junior. 


...-A Dill has been introduced into the 
English Parliament to establish another uni- 
versity in Dublin, for which purpose $1,500,000 
are asked. 


...-Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard University, 
has been invited to produce one of his sym- 
phonies at the leading orchestral concerts in 
Berlin. 

...»President Eliot is to give the address at 
Smith College for Women this year. The poem 
will be given by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


....A majority report of the Boston School 
Board’s committee on salaries recommends 
reductions aggregating $43,836 for next year. 

....The Yale crew is claimed to be the tallest 


that has ever rowed in this country, the men 
averaging six feet one inch in height. 


....President C. W. Eliot and Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows have subscribed $500 each to the Harvard 





the day of Jesus Christ.” 





LH ebbles, 


** Wo was the first man ?’’ asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of her prodigy. ‘ Adam !’? 
‘And who was the first woman?” He hes- 
itated but a moment, and then shouted : “ Mad- 
am !’? 





.-.-A Negro preacher described hell as ice 
cold, where the wicked froze to all eternity. 
Asked why, he said: ‘*’Cause I don’t dare tell 
dem people nuffin else. Why, if I say hell is 
warm, some of dem old rheumatic niggars be 
wantin’ start down der de very fus’ fros’.”’ 


...-A full-bearded grandfather recently had 
his beard shaved off, showing a clean face for 
the first time for a number of years. At the 
dinner-table his three-year-old grand-daughter 
noticed it, gazed long with wondering eye, and 
finally ejaculated: ‘‘ Grandfather, whose head 
you got on?” 


.... Scene: German recitation-room, March, 
1880. Tutor: “Mr. X., please translate the 
following sentence: ‘ My brother has a glass of 
water and a piece of bread.’ Mr. X. (dropped 
from ’80): ‘‘ Please, sir, I don’t know the words 
for water and bread. We always did our sen- 
tences last year in beer and cheese.”’ 


....In Stanstead, Canada, a man sold ten- 
cent packages, ‘‘ warranted sure death to po- 
tato-bugs. No risk of poisoning animals, as 
with Paris green.’’ The packages were not to 
be opened until time to use them. One victim, 
having three, opened one, and found two 
square blocks of wood, on one of which was 
written: ‘‘Place the bug on this block and 
press firmly with the other.” 


...-A manufacturer of cod-liver oil thus 
defies competition: ‘‘ The codfish in the open 
sea are pursued by whales, sharks, etc., and 
live in continual terror ; hence, like all animals 
under the same conditions, have liver diseases, 
jaundice, and the rest. I avoid the mistake of 
ordinary manufacturers by obtaining my fish 
where no marine monster can gain access. 
They live peaceably and die healthy. This is 
why my oil is the best.” 


.... While the postal-route agent on the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad wus assorting the 
mail, the other day, he was horror-struck at the 
following address on a postal card: ‘‘Mr, 
James Burns, alias John M. Finn, in care of 
Mike Duffy, or his sister, Lizzie Duffy, or her 
cousin, Moll McCarty, corner of Cross Street 
and Jerry Ragans Hill, North Main Street, 
Taunton, Mass., wholesale fish-peddler and tin- 
horn artist. If not there, elsewhere.” 


...- Blowing into the muzzle of a shot-gun is 
a standard method of producing newspaper 
items. It remains for a young lad in Hartford 
to introduce a variation. The street-hose 
wouldn’t work. The water was turned on at 
the spiggot all right; but there seemed to be an 
obstruction. He placed his mouth completely 
over the end of the nozzle and blowed just 
once. The pressure of the whole reservoir 
suddenly broke loose, concentrated into that 
one nozzle. The lad let go with his mouth and 
sat down about fifty feet away, and he has not 
yet been relieved of the impression that his 
brain is water-soaked. 


....“fCOME INTO THE GARDEN, Maup.”? 


“Come into the garden, Maud,” 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
And the cats that danced on the onion-bed 
Have left it at last alone ; 
But there isn’t an onion left in the patch 
That I would care to own. 


“ For the breezes of morning move,”? 
And the sun is climbing high, 
And I look at the garden-patch I love, 
And I think I should like to die. 
I could kick every cat in the neighborhood 
Clear up the azure sky. 


All night the onions have heard 
Brindle and Tabby and Tom; 
And the truck-patch looks as it had been 
stirred 
By an eight-inch Ericsson bomb. 
If you mentioned the pansy-bed in a word, 
You would have to call it a “glom.” 


They have made one long, wild tear 
From the porch to the alley-gate; 
They are coming again, I declare, 
And I collar the shotgun and wait. 
And Brindle cat wauls ‘“‘Is he here? Is he 
here ?”” 
And the gray cat yells on the gate, 
And the black cat yowls at the others in fear, 
And the yellow cat wails in hate. 


They are coming ; I hear their feet; 
On the roof and the porch they tread ; 
They are coming to wrestle and beat 
Down the earth in my onion-bed. 
But I hurl them back in retreat 
With a handful of powder and lead, 
And I laugh at their wails and scrambling 
feet 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 

*for further notice. 


FROUDE’S SKETCH OF CSAR.* 


Tus is a book which Mr. Froude has 
been impelled to write because he thinks 
the English and the Romans, notwithstand- 
ing many differences, essentially resemble one 
another; and the tendencies now in opera- 
tion, he believes, may a few generations 
hence land modern society in a predicament 
similar to the degradation that preceded the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire. An 
announcement like this by an historian of 
Mr. Froude’s reputation is certainly worth, 
at least, a passing notice by the people in 
America; because, if anything so unhappy 
should come to pass, it would be very likely 
to seriously affect this country also. Mr. 
Froude’s brilliant account of that period, 
too, cannot fail to be of interest, after his 
gloomy, introductory words. 

The material for a life of Cesar is not 
very abundant, the only original authorities 
being his own writings, the speeches and 
letters of Cicero, some works by Aulus 
Hirtius, and a few hints from Sallust, 
Catullus, and three or four unknown 
writers here and _ there. But Mr, 
Froude shows that he has read what little 
there is to be had very carefully, and a 
great deal of everything that could in any 
way throw light on the times in which 
Cesar lived. He cannot, therefore, be said 
to have rushed to his work without prep- 
aration, as Mr. Freeman has lately been 
accusing him of doing in previous under- 
takings. With the exception of Mommsen’s 
long chapter in the third volume of his 
‘‘History of Rome,” nothing has been 
written about Cesar that compares with 
this graphic sketch. Like Macaulay, Mr. 
Froude usually gives his work the charm 
of a story. The reader does not always 
feel perfectly certain that every line is gos- 
pel truth; but he is satisfied for the time 
being with the entertainment offered by 
the writer's pictorial skill. Very likely 
Cesar was not quite so noble nor Sulla quite 
so base as here portrayed; and perhaps the 
usurpation of the Empire by Cysar is not 
usually looked upon as Mr. Froude 
comprehends it, nor can one who re- 
members Cicero’s works with the senti- 
ment of college days quite reconcile 
himself to the shades that are now and then 
given to his character. Yet the whole 
Roman world for seventy years is apparently 
perceived with admirable clearness—the 
great actors, the social convulsions, the 
conspiracies, intrigues, and every-day life. 
Even the battles, which are usually anything 
but entertaining, are full of life and dra- 
matic interest. A few strong, vigorous 
sentences, and the whole is animate. When 
the report reached Rome that Cesar had 
crossed the Rubicon, we are told that the 
aristocracy had nursed the pleasant belief 
that his heart would fail him or that his 
army would desert him; but ‘‘his heart 
had not failed, his army had not deserted, 
and, in their terror, they saw him already 
in their midst, likean avenging Marius. He 
was coming. His horse had been seen on 
the Apennines. Flight, instant flight, was 
the only safety. Up they rose, consuls, 
pretors, senators, leaving wives and chil- 
dren and property to their fate; not halting 
even to take the money out of the treasury, 
but contenting themselves with leaving it 
locked. On foot, on horseback, in litters, 
in carriages, they fled for their lives, to find 
safety under Pompey’s wing in Capua.” A 
few lines from a description of the battle of 
Pharsalia will also give an idea of Mr. 
Froude’s style: ‘‘The signal was given. 
Cesar’s front rank advanced running. 
Seeing the Pompeians did not move, they 
halted, recovered breath, then rushed on, 
flung their darts and closed sword in hand. 
At once Pompey’s horse bore down, out- 
flanking Oesar’s right wing, with the 

archers behind and between them raining 
showers of arrows. Czsar’s cavalry gave 
way before the shock, and the outer squad- 
rons came wheeling round to the rear, eX 
pecting that there would be no one to ¢m 
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counter them. The fourth line, the pick 
and flower of the legions, rose suddenly in 
their way. Surprised and shaken by the 
fierceness of the attack on them, the Pom- 
peians turned, they broke, they galloped 
wildly off. The best cavalry in those 
Roman battles were never a match for in- 
fantry when in close formation, and 
Pompey’s brilliant squadrons were carpet- 
knights from the saloon and the circus.” 
It is not always easy, though, to appreciate 
the modern air that Mr. Froude is con- 
stantly endeavoring to give his characters, 
scenes, and actions, by using words in pres- 
ent use, which seem out of place in the 
mouths of Romansor in speaking of them. 
For instance, Pompey is quoted as saying: 
“Hang met if I do not prefer,” etc. The 
scholarly Cicero says ‘‘he shall not think 
a hair the worse of himself” even if Cesar 
does not like his poetry. The Senate is 
spoken of as the “‘noble lords,” and when 
Cesar and his soldiers are in Britain an 
‘* express” came to him from Deal. 

As the scenes in Ceesar’s life begin to draw 
to a close, and the fatal Ides of March is 
near, the sketch begins to assume a com" 
pleteness and intentness that cannot fail to 
win praise. Antony, Brutus, Cicero, and 
all are brought out in strong relief; and 
when the day itself comes the picture of the 
tragedy is executed with great skill. But 
the comparison in the final paragraph of 
the book is a ‘‘ lastly” that could very easi- 
ly have been spared. It leaves a bad im- 
pression, shows poor taste on the part of 
Mr. Froude, and, in short, is nonsense. 
“He” [Ceesar], says Mr. Froude, “fought 
his battles to establish some tolerable degree 
of justice in the government of this world; 
and he succeeded, though he was murdered 
for doing it.” Then: ‘‘ Strange and start- 
ling resemblance between the fate of the 
founder of the kingdom of this world and of 
the Founder of the Kingdom not of this 
world, for which the first was a preparation. 
Each was denounced for making himself a 
king. Each was maligned as the friend of 
publicans and sinners. Each was betrayed 
by those whom he had loved and cared for. 
Each was put to death; and Cesar also 
was believed to have risen again and ascend- 
ed into Heaven and become a divine be- 
ing.” 





THE THEOLOGY OF INTUITION.* 


It is something quite delightful to see the 
New Haven of Taylorism, of ultra New 
Schoolism invited to lecture to the Prince- 
ton theological students; but that is the 
origin of Faith and Rationalism, the first 
portion of which was written by Professor 
George P. Fisher, as a lecture at Princeton. 
Professor Fisher represents a special school 
in theology, which might be called the Or- 
thodox Transcendental. He sces that the 
question of the century is that of the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and his reply to 
materialism or atheism is that we are to look 
for God not without, but within ourselves, 
God reveals himself to us. We see him; 
we hear him; we feel him. Our need of 
him, our correlation to him is as 
sure a proof of him as is the matrix 
in granite out of which a crystal 
has been taken a proof of that crystal. Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s whole discussion of Faith and 
Rationalism is permeated with this philos- 
ophy. Faith is not to him irrational, what- 





based, so long as ‘‘the spontaneous feelings 
at the root of it” are normal. He does not 
hesitate to charge Rationalism on _ the 
method of such New England theologians 
as the younger Edwards and Emmons, 
while the ‘‘ mystical element” in the elder 
Edwards allies him with Schleiermacher, 
who found for religion ‘‘an independent 
foundation in human nature.” He quotes 
Newman approvingly: “After all, man is 
nota reasoning animal. He is a seeing, 
feeling, contemplating, acting animal.” 
“ The sense of the authority of conscience,” 
adds our author, ‘‘of the beauty of holiness, of 
guilt, of dependence may vanish in the pro- 
cess of inspecting it.” 

We are more and more impressed with 
the substantial difference which exists be- 
tween minds. There is the logical mind 


*Fatra anp RATIONALISM. With short Supplement- 
ary Essays on Related Topics. By Gzorgs P. Fisurr, 
D.D., professor of ecclesiastical history in Yale Col. 

16mo, pp. 188, New York: Charles Scribner & 


and there is the intuitive mind. Professor 
Fisher’s argument is excellent for those of 
the latter, but not for those of the former 
sort. An undertaker, explaining the slow 
sale of a certain marbleized slate coffin, 
remarked that ‘‘ the persons who prefer that 
style of coffin are unfortunately mostly still 
living”; and it might be equally said that 
the persons who would be converted by the 
transcendenta] argument are mostly already 
converted, while those that need conversion 
absolutely cannot understand it, however 
cogent it may be to others. 

Take the arguments for or, rather, ‘‘ the 
sources of our belief in God” as stated by 
Professor Fisher. They are, first, conscience. 
“‘T hearin my soul a mandate, as from a Su- 
perior.” This heregardsas a sort of perception 
of God, analogous to the recognition of unseen 
objects in the outward world, which is con- 
ditioned on the multiform impressions of 
sense.” Professor Fisher would admit that 
this is good for those only to whom con- 
science speaks in this way. To most 
men it says nothing more than “ ought,” 
and they cannot see that the existence 
or non-existence of God affects the ob- 
ligation. So with the next ‘‘source” of 
belief—that of ‘‘the sense of dependence 
which finds no object to rest upon in the 
outward world,” but which ‘‘ spontaneously 
finds its correlate in the Infinite Person, 
who thus reveals his existence.” Now, the 
majority of good Christians, like the 
younger Edwards and Dr. Emmons, and so 
all unbelievers, feel their own weakness, but 
do not findin their weakness an evidence 
of a power strong enough to lean on; al- 
though when they believe in a God for other 
reasons they are glad to lean on him. This 
is the substance, indeed, the whole of the 
evidence or source of belief in God, as given 
hy our author. We believe because we feel 
we must believe. There isa God, for we 
see him. Now, all this is good for those 
for whom it is good; but not a bit helpful 
for those who do not yet see, but who are 
seeking. All this is to be said; but there is 
much more which we wish to hear said 
that shall be within the comprehension of 
those in whom the element of mysticism is 
wanting. 

We have not left space to discuss the ap- 
pendixes, which occupy more space than 
the leading essay. They are admirable 
studies, and one of them—that on ‘‘ The 
Moral and Spiritual Elements in the Atone- 
ment”—is a very excellent presentation of 
the different views of that doctrine, and 
especially valuable as comparing the views 
of Mozley, Rothe, Schleiermacher, McLeod 
Campbell, Edwards, and Luther. The 
book will repay careful reading. 

I 

Tue latest installments of Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.’s handsome reprint of 
The British Poets place before the readers 
of that excellent series one humorous and six 
serious poets, neither of whom would make 
much reputation if their works were printed 
for the first time to-day. What chance of 
finding a publisher would Mr. John Gay have 
if he were to send the manuscript of his 
“Fables,” or his ‘‘Rural Sports,” or his 
“Trivia” to Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.? They passed through many editions a 
hundred years ago, and were much admired. 
Why, Dr. Johnson tells us, without doubt. No- 
body except students read the ingenious Mr. 
Gay now; and, if he is more thana name to the 
average reader of verse, it is on account of his 
epitaph, which is neither witty nor wise : 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 

I thought so once, but now I know it.” 

We turn to something better every way in the 
poetical works of Herbert and Vaughan, two 
thoughtful singers, who, with all their faults, 
stand in the foremost rank among the sacred 
poets of England. Herbert has ‘always been 
the most popular; but, with the exception of 
two or three of his poems, which figure in all 
the collections (‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, 
so bright,’’ for example), he is not to be com- 
pared with Vaughan, whose meditations are of 
a gentler nature and whose language is much 
more poetic. Where Herbert is crabbed and 
harsh, Vaughan is fluent and musical. The 
touch of Nature which we are taught makes us 
all kin is nowhere felt in Herbert asin Vaughan. 
Two more sacred poets, of a tater period, come 
next—Isaac Watts and Henry Kirke White. 
White’s place among the sweet singers 
of Israel was given him by the compilers of 
hymn-books.on account of his “Star of Beth- 
lehem,’’ which is only tolerable verse. His 
sonnets are better. Among the last century 
poets whom the world has ceased to read, none 
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whose.‘‘ Night Thoughts’ are a mine of poetry. 
They are gloomy, no doubt, and are deformed 
by witty conceits ; but they bespeak a masculine 
mind and are remarkable productions, consid- 
ering the namby-pamby period at which they 
were written. Young had the art of saying 
things—an art which he shared with 
Pope. But he had more to say than 
Pope, and he said it more strongly. Last 
on the list of sacred poets before us is 
James Montgomery, whose five volumes are 
here compressed into two. Montgomery’s was 
a well-known poetical name in the first quarter 
of the present century, and he did well-con- 
sidered but by no means brilliant work. It was 
the day of long poems, and he wrote them— 
“‘The World before the Flood’ being one, 
“Greenland” another, and “Pelican Island” 
athird. It isto be presumed that they were 
read when they were published, as Southey’s 
epics were; but by a limited class of unwearied 
readers. Montgomery is at his best in his 
smaller pieces, which are rememberable when 
the subjects upon which they were written 
were of permanent interest, and it may safely 
be said that he has added more largely to the 
stores of English hymnology than any poet of 
his time. 


-...Under the title Higher Education, seven 
essays, most of which are not now for the first 
time printed, are brought out by A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. The writers are Messrs. Charles Elliott, 
P. G. Hamerton, President McCosh, Ray 
Palmer, E. 8. Drone, and Angelo de Guber- 
natis; besides whom an anonymous writer 
contributes an article which, at least for Amer- 
ican readers, is the most valuable essay of the 
seven. It discusses the much-needed “ Reform 
in Higher Education’’ in this country. That 
reform, says this searching critic, will consist, 
first, in doing away entirely with the present 
systems of marks, of ranking, and of espionage 
—‘‘policeman’s work,” not teacher’s—in our 
colleges ; second, in substituting lectures for 
enforced class recitation, and thus putting 
both ‘‘student and teacher on their own re- 
sponsibility and leaving each free to assert 
his position or to abandon it.” For it is by 
enforced attendance that the poor teacher 
keeps his place. Abolish it, and the profess- 
ors, ‘‘who by the help of rank-list and com- 
pulsion had deceived themselves into the fancy 
that they were doing respectable work, would 
find themselves before empty benches; while 
struggling tutors, trained in the methods of 
real work, would have to enlarge their bound- 
arfes.’’ Finally, sectarian colleges must be 
done away with; the founding of new colleges 
should stop for the present; and weak institu- 
tions should be consolidated with strong ones, 
This may seem a high ideal; but it is carried 
outin the French and German universities of 
to-day. We must attain something like it 
before our universities impart the higher edu- 
cation. How many of our college men can 
even read Greek fluently on graduation? And 
not until these radical reforms are carried out, 
says our critic, will the graduate of Harvard or 
Yale cease to find his diploma, when he goes 
abroad, “almost a matter of ridicule among 
teachers and students in a German university.” 


....Locusts and Wild Honey, Mr. John Bur- 
rough’s latest book contains a host of pleas- 
ant thoughts on subjects that to most people 
would seem hopelessly commonplace and bar- 
ren. He is one of those old English writers in 
the time of Walton come to life again in our 
day. Tohim the world has not grown a bit 
stale ; the first wild spring flowers are just as 
delicious as if there had never been any such 
before ; a bird’s song gives him as many de- 
lights as a Beethoven symphony ; and when it 
One’s nostrils 
are not half large enough to take it in. The 
smoke, washed by the rain, becomes the breath 
of woods, and the soil and the newly-plowed 
fields give out an odor that dilates the sense. 
How the buds of the trees swell ! how the grass 
greens | how the birds rejoice! Hear the robins 
laugh!’ He has the pleasure of seeing more 
in a rain-drop, a broken cloud, a flower, or any- 
thing of the kind than it is given to most mor- 
tals to ; and, to our thinking, he has a great deal 
more power in interpreting their charms to 
others than Thoreau had, with whom he is 
usually compared. His chapterson ‘‘ The Pas- 
toral Bees,” ‘Speckled Trout,” and “ A Bed 
of Boughs” are alone worth the price of the 
book. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


.»».The eighth volume of the “‘ English Men 
of Letters,’’ Robert Burns, by Principal Shairp 
(Harper & Brothers), is an excellent biography 
and one of the best that has yet come out in 
the series. The story of Burns’s life is by no 
means an easy one to tell. To lay bare its 
grossness, as well as its greatness, and yet 
make it such that the reader’s sympathy shall 
all the while be interested inthe man for his 
own sake, requires an exact discrimination and 
tact. The lives of Burns by Lockhart, Cur- 
rie, Allan Cunningham, and Robert Chambers 
tos great extent lacked this; and they have 
long since been laid on the shelf, Probably 
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more. widely read than all of them together, 
and to it the majority of readers very likely 
owe the most they know of the poet’s personal 
history. There is room, therefore, for Princt- 
pal Shairp’s book. He has sketched Burns’s 
character and career very carefully—so well 
that one is not Hable to forget either ; and, with 
one exception, has pointed out all in his poetry 
that won for him so suddenly his great fame. 
It was Burns, next after Cowper, who came 
very near changing the w. le character of the 
English poetry of his day and establishing a 
following ; but in this book we fail to find the 
reason or the fact stated. 


..--The Authors’ Publishing Company, New 
York, issues Spiritual Communications, the vol- 
ume by Henry Kiddle, superintendent of 
schools for this city, which has made so much 
talk and has been the cause for resigning his 
position. The object of the book is to confirm 
the Christian faith by the communications re- 
ceived from spirits. Its tone is good and 
trustful, and it has been in the most sa_rificing 
spirit of devotion, worthy of Pocasset, that 
Mr. Kiddle has risked his reputation in print. 
He believes that here is a revelation defending 
our faith in God and the future world, which 
it is of the utmost importance for the world to 
hear. Two of Mr. Kiddle’s children, one a 
married daughter and the other a boy of 
twelve years, suddenly developed, less than a 
year ago, as powerful writing ‘‘ mediums,” and 
all the ‘‘ communications’’ came through them, 
in his own house, as he has given them. We see 
that a great authority of long standing on the 
subject declares that in all these communica- 
tions Mr. Kiddle has been deceived, and that 
he has been made sport of by wicked spirits ; 
the reason for this judgment, we imagine, 
being that the spirits which communicate with 
him are so soundly orthodox in their utter- 
ances. 


...-It is always a matter of interest to know 
how a man goes to work to produce a good 
book, a good statue or picture, or any intel- 
lectual creation that commands our reverence 
and admiration; and the many who have read 
Professor Hodge’s volumes of ‘Systematic 
Theology” will be glad now to welcome the 
Conference Papers which his son has edited. 
They are analyses of discourses, doctrinal and 
practical, delivered on Sabbath afternoons to 
the students of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, never intended for publication and 
which were found among his papers. In fact, 
they are probably what he would have con- 
sidered rough notes, thrown together for his 
own inspection only; but they show the same 
thought and carefulness that is always charac- 
teristic of an exceptional mind, in whatever it 
does, little or great. The amount of thought 
put into some of these analyses would furnish 
a good many pastors sufficient material for 
half a dozen sermons, and an examination into 
their frame-work will show what precise, accu- 
rate thinking is. Nor does it matter what 
school of theology one may belong to. The 
book cannot fail to be of service, either as a 
homiletical model or as a storehouse of scholar- 
ly suggestions. 


..-. Renaissance in Italy: The Fine Arts, by 
John Addington Symonds, is a third but inde- 
pendent volume of thé work, which is to be 
completed in four volumes. The present work 
covers the most interesting ground in the his- 
tory of modern art, Its merit is the intelligent 
zeal of the writer; ite demerit, the occasional 
affectation of its thought—as when Mr. Sy- 
monds says of Filippo Lippi’s fresco of Sa- 
lome: “A natural and spontaneous melody, 
not only in the suggested movements of this 
scene, but also in the coloring, choice of form, 
and treatment of drapery, makes it one of the 
most musical of pictures ever painted.” The 
great Italian painters, from Giotto to Paul Ver- 
onese, receive the larger part of the critic’s at- 
tention; and the sculptors and architects are 
appreciatively studied, though at less length. 
Mr. Symonds does not attempt “‘to retrace 
the history of the Italian arts; but rather to 
define their relation to the main movement of 
Reraissance culture.’’ His book, if not strik- 
ingly original, is an eloquent, sometimes a 
floridly eloquent restatement of what the Ger- 
man and French critics of our time have been 
saying about that wonderful epoch. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


....Mr. J. Beerbohm’s personal narrative, 
Wanderings in Patagonia (Henry Holt & Co.) is 
the latest of some thirty books upon our list 
relating to that country ; and since the earliest 
of the thirty, Captain Byron’s famous “‘ Narra- 
tive,” of 1768, this is among the most interest- 
ing of the list. Mr. Beerbohm landed at San 
Julian, upon the east coast, in the spring of 
1877, and spent the rest of the season (Septem- 
ber to November) in travel, making his way 
southward, either in the saddle, riding bare- 
back, or on foot, over five degrees of latitude— 
a journey of some four hundred miles—and 
narrowly escaping death from exposure and 
cold. These Wanderings, therefore, have the 
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well as that of intelligent observation in ® 
strange land. In the latter category the good 
character he gives to the Patagonian natives is 
especially suggestive. Of these aborigines, the 
Tehuelches, only about three thousand sur- 
vive, the sele occupants of these vast eastward 
plains, nomads who live entirely by the chase 
and savages of evil report, according to some 
of the many accounts we have read. 


.. Harper & Brothers have begun to repub- 
lish John Lothrop Motley’s works in a uniform 
style, like the library edition of Macaulay’s his- 
tory and essays that they have lately issued. The 
htise of the Dutch Republic is now ready in three 
volumes, which in size, typography, and bind- 
ing is much more attractive than the cumber- 
ous old two volumes; while the price for 
which it can be obtained, six dollars, is also a 
change for the better. Any one who has never 
read this work has anextra pleasure in store in 
reading it in its new dress ; and those who have 
already enjoyed it may be tempted to renew 
their acquaintance with {ts quiet, earnest, fas- 
cinating pages. It is a record of a noble 
struggle for liberty that every one cannot help 
being interested in, and is one of the few his- 
tories that is likely to cultivate in the reader a 
taste for historica] reading. Mr. Motley had 
the art of somehow giving to all his work the 
quiet dignity that characterized his personal 
bearing and which, together with his unusual 
scholarship, made him one of this country’s 
most polished gentlemen. 


--Mr, John Esten Cooke, who can never 
give up writing about the old colonial days of 
Virginia, has produced an excellent book for 
boys in hie Stories of the Old Dominion (Harper 
& Brothers). No bright boy who has once be- 
gun it will be likely to tire of it from beginning 
to end, for its heroes are numerous and the 
narratives have all the charm of stories that are 
told for the sake of the story alone. Virginia 
in the Old Dominion days was the most roman- 
tic and chivalrous of the colonies, and Mr. 
Cooke has not had to go begging for his mate- 
rial. The adventures of Capt. John Smith; 
the events in the early life of Washington ; 
how Patrick Henry became a man of the people, 
Thomas Jefferson oné of the Presidents, John 
Marshall a chfef-justice, and John Randolph 
of Roanoke won his celebrity are true stories 
that offer sufficient variety of action and 
achievement to give any writer an opportuni- 
ty to create a book which will prove a good 
one, The volume ifs also full of illustrations 
and handsomely bound. 


published d tor Mr Rossiter Sebnaen a collection 
of verse which bears the a‘Tected title of Play- 
Day Foems. It ought not to be difficult to 
bring together a readable collection of humor- 
ous poetry; but Mr. Johnson has found it so, 
nevertheless. He seems to have gone to his 
task as Froissart said the English took to their 
pleasures—sadly ; and the result is manifest 
in his book, which is not nearly so laughable as 
it might have been. It contains two novelties— 
one the introduction of several American 
would-be humorists, among whom Mr. Johnson 
includes himself, and the other a touch of bib- 
liography in the Index of Authors. It is re- 
fre-' ng to learn that Robert Browning’s “‘ suc- 
cessive volumes of poems are regularly repub- 
lished in Boston,” and that it took the British 
public three years to find out that John Gilpin 
was funny. The ascription of the Pigeon En- 
glish version of ‘‘ Excelsior’ to Longfellow isa 
piece of impertinence of which only Mr. John- 
son could be guilty. 


--In the little book before us, Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s essay on Dress, a refined writer touches 
briefly upon many broad subjects—namely, 
the philosophy, the poetry, the history, and 
the advisable practical methods of dressing. 
Pleasant glimpses are given of all these themes, 
and the book, being quaintly bound, will look 
pretty upon the sitting-room table. Mrs. Oli- 
phant “concludes the whole matter” with 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s advice to young ladies, 
as given in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,”’ and good advice 
it is: ‘Dress as plainly as your parents will 
allow you ; but in bright colors (if they become 
you) and in the best materials—that is to say, 
in those that will wear longest. When you are 
really in want of a new dress, buy it (or make 
it) in the fashion ; but never quit an old one 
because it has become unfashionable, and if 
the fashion be costly you must not follow it. 
Your walking-dress must not touch the ground 
at all.”? (Porter & Coates.) 


--John Swett, a San Francisco teache,r 
writes and Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
publish A Normal Word Book. The rules for 
spelling are well expressed ; but it is not for 
“euphemy” that the e is retained in such 
words as “dyeing,” “ singeing,” etc., or the k 
inserted in “‘ frolicking.”’ Nor is it true that 
the spellings ‘‘catechize” and “ entrust” are 
obsolete in this country. The book is gener- 
ally admirable for class use. We should ques- 
tion the use of some of the etymological parts 


for scholars, sich as that which gives lists of’ 


words of Romance origin. The same publishers 


send us Monsante’s French Student's Assistant, 
a compact collection of phrases, with transla- 
tions. 


see The Silver Chalice and other Poems is the 
title of a little brochure which Messrs. 8. R. 
Wells &Co. publish for Emma May Buckingham, 
who figures on her title-page as the author of 
“A Self-Mmde Woman,” “Pearl, a Centennial 
Poem,” ete. We have not been able to find 
any poetry in the present effort; but we can 
indorse its piety, especially in the effusion en- 
titled “ Prelude,’’ which contains the names of 
seven of the world’s greatest men, beginning 
with Plato and ending with Wilberforce, of 
whom she says, in conclusion : 

“ T cannot feel that one, amongst them all, 

Has laid a richer treasure up in God 
Than he who organized the Sabbath-school.” 

----4 Rogue's Life, by Wilkie Collins, and 
An Accomplished Gentleman, by Julian Sturgis, 
are two more of the ‘‘ Handy-Volume Series”’ 
of D. Appleton & Co. The first is a story 
which was published twenty years ago in 
Dickens’s Household Words and reminds one 
faintly of Thackeray’s ‘‘The Luck of Barry 
Lindon.” The other analyzes the sentiment- 
ality, the gentle melancholy, and languid love 
of an artist youth in Venice, who, we are glad 
to learn in the end, finds out that there really 
is something worth living for in the world, 
when the stern parent yields and gives him the 
hand of the fair Cynthia, 


.---An anonymous “Health Primer” on 

Baths and Bathing will be found an intelligent 
discussion of the subject. The doctrine that 
to be clean is to be healthy receives, however, 
a too unqualified approval. Travelers in Af- 
rica and in other sickly countries have long 
known that dirt is a protection against malaria, 
and that to wash one’s self may sometimes be 
a highly dangerous indulgence. But in civil- 
ized regions, at least, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances personal cleanliness is a luxury 
which we will not at present denounce ; but, on 
the contrary, highly commend. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 
..A TAfe Worth Living: Memorials of Emily 
Bliss Gould, by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, is a 
volume that should have many readers, for it is 
rarely that one is offered the record of a life so 
pure, noble, and Christian as Mrs. Gould’s was. 
Her work for the poor children in Rome is 
known of everywhere ; but heretofore only her 
personal friends could be acquainted with the 
simplicity and beauty of her character. Mr. 
Bacon has woven a complete biography from 
Mrs. Gould’s letters and those of others, and 
left on the whole his tasteful, finished impress. 
(Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


...»The author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World” 
continues to bring forth new books with unin- 
terrupted regularity, and her latest is entitled 
My Desire.. The story isan unpretentious one 
of the quiet lives of two young girls in a se- 
cluded New England village, one of whom, De- 
sire Burgoyne, is intended to impress the reader 
with the happiness that is to be had in living a 
thoroughly Christian life. Though the story is 
liable to lose interest by its too great length, it 
is attractively written and may be read with 
profit. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) 


...-Dr E. R. Squibb’s pamphlet on the 
Adulteratton of Food and Medicine isa draft of 
a proposed law to prevent these abuses and to 
create a state board of health. The British 
‘Sales of Food and Drugs Act’’ of 1875 is its 
basis, and illustrations of its working is cited 
in some rulings of the British court. The au- 
thor’s reputation as an honest manufacturer 
will help his argument, which in itself is a 
good one. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued Puesie 
Sir Haus und Schule, a collectiog of German 
poems for use in schools, which have been se- 
lected and arranged by L. R. Klemm. The 
collection contaius many of the best-known 
short poems of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and 
Ubland, besides many others of a later birth 
which are worthy of many readings. Primary, 
grammar, or high schools will find it adapted 
to their grades. 


.. Hearing, and How to Keep It, by Charles 
H. Burnett, M. D., is the first of a series of 
** American Health Primers,” which Lindsay 
& Blakiston, of Philadelphia, purpose bringing 
out monthly. The book is an excellent one, 
written in a style suitable to the unprofessional 
reader, and containing also a few serviceable 
illustrations. The list of the others which are 
to follow promises a valuable series. 


..+» Prof, Geo. L. Cary, of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, has prepared An Introduction to 
the Greek of the New Testament. It.is intended for 


New Testament in Greek, and gives its illus- 
trations entirely from the Testament. It is 
-not quite enough like an ordinary grammar to 
suit us. (Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass.) 


....If anniversary poems are ever preserved 


the use.of those who desire only to read the, 


‘for any length’ of tiine, The School Boy, which ‘|’ 
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of Phillips Academy, will be one of the num- 
ber. It is a good poem per se, and it is pub- 
shed by Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., in 
exquisite style, with upward of th'rty fllustra- 
tions. 


...eThe Summer number of Hhrichs' Fashion 
Quarterly is a noticeable one among the fash- 
ion publications. Its contributions are numer- 
ous and readable, particularly those by Miss 
Juliet Corson, under “Our Household Council.’’ 
It is also generously supplied with information 
about the new fashions and well illustrated. 


...-Dr. Niebuhr’s stories from the Greek 
mythology, written for @ four-year-old son, 
have been agreeably translated from the Ger- 
man, by Benjamin Hoppin, under the title of 
Greek Hero Stories; and woodcuts—poor ones, it 
must be said—have been added to the very 
readable text. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


...A beautiful book typographically anda 
worthless book intellectually is Cabinet Poems, 
which Messrs. J. B, Lippincott & Co. publish 
for Mr. Eugene H. Munday, who hopes that 
the dress in which they are clothed may serve 
to introduce them to the notice of lovers of 
fine books. 


. Lippincott's Magazine for June is chiefly 
devoted to articles on social life, at home and 
abroad, noticeable among which are “ State and 
Society in Ottawa’’; a second paper on Paris, 
by Mrs. Wister; and an amusing account of 
‘Housekeeping in Texas,'’ by Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr. 

..- The International Review has not: cong 
tainedin some time two more thoughtful and 
scholarly papers than those on the ‘‘ Present 
Condition of Greece,”” by Thomas Davidson, 
and ‘‘Some of the Remedies for Socialism,” by 
E. L. Godkin, which appear in its June issue. 


..Bicknell’s Schoolhouse and Church Arch- 
itecture (A, J. Bicknell & Co., New York) con- 
tains twenty-three designs of various styles of 
these buildings, with details, and will be of use 
to those who would combine taste and econ- 
omy. 

.-Dr. Joseph Alden in his Thoughts on the 
Religious Life presents in a very plain, simple 
way sound views on religion, faith, repentance, 
ete. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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: BY 
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Editor of ‘‘ The Advance.”’ 
Flexible cloth, mo. 60 cents. 


It is a complete discussion of the originof the Les- 
son System, its anticipatory beginnings, partial ap 
proaches and preparations, stages of progress, etc. 
Incidentally Mr. Gilbert discusses, in a condensed 
and admirable manner, Sunday-school Conventions, 
Institutes, the Chautauqua idea, Sunday-school re- 
forms, etc., etc. It is one of the most comprehensive 
and satisfactory of our recent Sunday-school issues. 
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full-page Illustrations. 
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COMPANION BOOK TO 
“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 
THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits, 


Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $5. 
The Two Volumes in One. Price, $3, 
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maps and illustrations. Three vols., 12mo, cloth, $6. 
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cloth, $3. 
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Modern Chromatics. 


WITH APPLICATIONS TO ART AND INDUSTRY. 
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“My object in this work has been to present in a clear, logical, and, if possible, attractive form the funda- 
mental facts connected with our perception of color, so far as they are at present known or concern the general 
or artistic reader. It has been my endeavor also to present in a simple and comprehensive manner the under- 
lying facts upon which the artistic use of color necessarily depends. Tothe above I may perhaps be allowed 
to add that during the last twenty yeaa I have enjoyed the great privilege of familiar intercourse with artists, 
and during that period have devoted a good deal of leisure time to the practical study of drawing and paint- 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





$66 aweekin your owntown. Terms and $5 outfit. 
? free. Address H. HaLLetr & Co., Portland, Me. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCESOL 
LANGUAGES 


Will begin at Chautauqua, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 
4nd close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek: Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Itallan, Spanish, Anglo- Saxon, will be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
Whom. gre Prof. T. T. Timavents, formerly of the 

“Sauyeur School,” in Greek, Prot:J. H. Worman, in* 
ape Prof. A. Latannk, in Frenca, etc., etc., ete. 


‘OF particulars concerning Tuitéiee, Boaré, Teacheré, 
Adds sas Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, Neto Jersey. 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat, 
A“ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers wil) be held from 
July 17 to August 2, with Conversazioni conducted by Prof. Pustrs, 

of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. — of New York, Prof. Bearp, of Peon. 


| programme,) 


The PES Lectures. 

Aug. 2-21, 1879. During the Session of the Chautauqua 
will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Subjects, by the Professors of the School, and algo 
eminent lecturers present at the annual 
“Chaotauqua Assembly." Among the le¢t- 
urers announced are Josuru Coor, of Bos. 
i, of ; and Bisnor 
Ipbia. We shall 
combine study ‘with recreation. Our 

place of on Chaute 


Lake can be :pprvacemd, for 
and for beauty of 
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} Bpecial 
@, address Da. Vincaxr, PlainGeld, 
New Jersey. 
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MUSIC HALL, BOSTO) E. Teourjee, Dir. 
PEN ULER AND | Porintcaret a asione 
jusic Hall, Boston. ‘ 





merican Scheel Institute,” Established 1855. 
Pal aie, Cole , promptly provided with 

"and character; parents 
bo advised of 00d ack eepecte for their children ; rell- 
able resented for suitable positions.’ Cir- 
cuiars, with h endorse for rene. 


. We A.M., Sec moter, 
90 East 14th Street (near University Place), New York. 
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Painting, aa Music. 
_ carving. H, MOORE, DD. President. 








Sram LANGUAGE and 11 TURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO 7 ORE 
1th St., between University Place and ene 





_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. — 


SNEIDER & CURTIS, 


1129 Broadway, N. Y., 


Engravers, Printers, and Manufac- 
turing Stationers. 
Wedding and Visiting Cards a Specialty. 


FIFTY Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Samples 
by mail, FREE. 
A FULL LINE OF INITIAL PAPER IN BOXES AL- 
WAYS ON HAND. 


Gene 


STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New York. 


No 
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FOR nd, Beautify Day SCH 


























Prices to C it the times—over $1,000 and de- 
signs- sommes vag & yoo, Reward, Scripture Text, Sen- 
thnent, Bithe and Hi 


evice, 
Teachers’ “Price. st OMDUCATIONAL CARDS SENT 
FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pub- 
iishers of Noveltion in Fine Arts, 141 to 14? Franklin 
Spreet, Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
3 p.” Bt and Views, 
hs "ote Celene, Beet Aibam ~Rs- 
‘a 
graphs of ic a awarded 
first premium at at Vienna Philade! 
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AGED ES ANTED for the Best and rice 
percent. Nationa] Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A GOOD 


ABBATH - SCHOOL 
INGING BOOK, 
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UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
INGING BOOKS. 


Should you want a new Music Book, 
select manor the following list: 
Should new Mi 1 
PR» 4. rom ant 4 te pew usic Beok, select 
PURE GOLD (Board Cov 
#30 ‘0 per 106 copes 35 cents by mail. 
ROYAL DIADEM (Board rei 
$30 per 100 pute 5 cents by mail. 
ere AND BEST (Board Covers, — 
30 per copies ; a y mail 


WELCOME, TIDINGS (oard copies $5 cents by mail 
NEW HYMBARY FS copies ; 30 cents by mail. 


BOOK OF PAE S (Board Covers), 
$40 00 copies ; a cents by mail- 


HYMN sees (Paper Covers 
copies ; is cents by mail. 
y one of the above sent on recet ‘Sebo, re- 
ols peteae, or the ¥ books sent on receipt of $2.00. 


2 Seld by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Niuth Serest. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


5 NEW 5 BOOKS 5 


For Temperance Gatherings. 


HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK! 


Received with the greatest favor. Great variety of 
Songs, Temperance and Social. 








For Gospel Meetings and Sunday schools. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. 
Ce 
ared. cents 


For Everybody. 


PINAFORE. PINAFORE. 
Almost everybody has it. Ans Le Words, Wit, and 
Music, with Libretto retto complete, for $1.00. Send also for 
the SorceRER. Same authors and quite as good music. 
(In press, Parinrres, the 1 the new Opera. ») 


For Musical Students. 


Johnson's New Method of Harmony! 


Emphatic good, easy, interesting, thorough 





method. ($1 
Por Young Singers. 


CINDERELLA. CINDERELLA. 


New Can by Franz Ast. For Female Voices. 
Fine Music. (50 cents.) 


Send $2.00 for the Musical Record one year. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
_ 843 Broadway......... New York. __ 


THE LATEST 


JOY BELLS 


for the Sunday-school. 


New Hymns pad Melodies, Contains 4 peaes same 
and Cf “Crown of Life.” Firmly bound. 
Price $30 a hundred; $3.60 per doz, Single copies, 85c, 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Address 


W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Obie. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
Jree, a8 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 


scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 


Mn 


nerve FOO! 
oes oe ao, ba «edit. Ave., N. ¥. 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


SARATOGA was Mount Zion this year for 
the Baptists, as well as the Presbyterians; 
and it must be admitted that the tribes went 
up in force from nearly all quarters, except 
the South and the Far West. More thane 
thousand names were registered as attend- 
ing the anniversaries. The Southern Bap- 
tists were represented by a select delegation, 
among whom the colored brother was con- 
spicuously absent. 

Probably never before were so many 
members and delegates assembled at an 
annual meeting. Certainly on no previous 
occasion were there so many of the “sis- 
ters”-present. It may be presumed that the 
natural charms of the place (not to speak 
of the much water there), together with the 
special arrangements with hotels and board- 
ing-houses, whereby the independence of 
visitors was secured, accounted for this mul- 
titude and for the presence of an unprece- 
dentedly large number of ministers’ wives. 
Mereover, there hus been an unusual flut- 
tering in Baptist dovecotes east and west of 
the Hudson since the last anniversary at 
Cleveland. Serious differences have arisen 
between the Board of Home Missions in 
New York and certain Women’s Auxiliary 
Socicties, on the one side, and the Women’s 
Baptist Home Mission, having its head- 
quarters in Chicago, on the other. Into 
these differences the church:s have been 
drawn. The East has been divided from the 
West by something more than an imaginary 
line of demarcation; and, consequently, 
there was a grand mustering of the fem- 
inine hosts—if not in battle «array, at least 
in grand parade—at Saratoga. 

The opening meeting, by a singular and 
happy coincidence, was held on the last day 
of the;sessions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, Tuesday, May 
27th, and the Baptist Missionary Union had 
the satisfaction of doing honor to and ex- 
changing fraternal salutations with their 
Presbyterian brethren, through the personal 
presence of the moderator, Dr. Jessup, the 
distinguished missionary, From the an- 
nual report it appears that the operations of 
the Union have been generally successful, 
both in Europe and Asia. In some fields 
the success is wonderful. More than eigh- 
teen thousand converts have been baptized, 
the greatest increase being amongst the 
Telugus, in Southern India. In this same 
field other societies are enjoying similar re- 
markable ingatherings, which seem to indi- 
cate the beginning of a general movement 
of the people from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity. There are now enrolled in the 
churches connected with the Union in Bur- 
meh, India, China, Assam, Siam, and 
Japan, where the principal work is being 
done, 27,385 persons, under the instruction 
and pastora] care of 133 missionaries and 
teachers. To sustain this work, the treas- 
urer received rather more than a quarter of 
a million of dollars, of which seventeen 
thousand dollars was not available for cur- 
rent expenses. By rigid economy, involv- 
ing costly sacrifices, the expenses were kept 
some four thousand dollars within the avail- 
able income, thereby reducinz the debt of 
last year to about twenty-two thousand 
dollars. 

In the discussion following an admirable 
paper of the secretary, Dr. Murdoch, on the 
“New Missionary Epoch,” and the report 
of the committee on finance, it appeared 
that the churchmembers connected with 
the Union contribute the munificent 
sum of half a cent per week for foreign 
missions! It is very evident that many of 
the churches must belong to the omission 
Baptists, if they are not anti-mission. As 
one of the lay brethren well put it, the 
churghes must either ‘pay more or pray 
less *; for, with such an increase as eighteen 
thousand converts in one year, it is plain 
thatthe work on the hands of the Union will 
soon become unmanageable, The result of 
this discussion was the adoption by the 
body, with apparent seriousness of purpose, 
of a resolution pledging the members of the 
society to use their best endeavors to secure 
an addition of twenty per cent. to the con- 
tributions during the ensuing year. Alto- 
gether the sixty-fifth anniversary of this 
honored society will bear comparison most 


favorably with eny preceding meeting, 








The sermon preached by Dr. Graves, of 


Michigan, and the addresses of the mission- 
ary brethren and the chairman, the presi- 
dent of Brown University, were marked by 
an elevation of sentiment and an intense 
earnestness, 

The reading of the treasurer’s report 
presented an item which for a few minutes 
threatened to disturb the smouldering ashes 
of the long and bitter controversy with the 
Bible Society. But the meeting was in no 
mood to rake up old grievances or to im- 
pute to the executive of the Missionary 
Union any unfaithfulness to the denomin- 
ational platform on the subject of Bible 
translations, Resolutions touching this 
subject, which had been moved in a bel- 
ligerent tone, were laid upon the table by a 
large majority; and, although subsequently 
passed, it was avowedly done simply to 
prevent misconceptions. 

Following the Missionary Union came 
the Publication Society’s anniversary, pre- 
faced by a sermon from one of the delegates 
from the South, to whom in the preceding 
meeting a cordial welcome had been given 
by President Robinson. If the Baptists of 
the South were all of the type of Dr. H. H. 
Tucker, there would be very slender hope 
of reunion in missionary work, or anything 
élse in which Baptists are interested. He 
gloried in the character of an extremist, 
‘ind poured out a flood of objections to the 
union of the Baptists of the whole country. 
It was perhaps well that Dr. Tucker de- 
clared himself so plainly, inasmuch as it 
elicited a counter-demonstration from some 
of his co-delegates, who claimed to repre- 
sent more accurately the feelings and views 
of the Southern brethren. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Tucker's extreme opinions, his sermon 
on baptism was approved as a fresh and 
vigorous treatment of a well-worn subject. 


Thespecial aim of the Publication Society 
is to diffuse the Scriptures and denomina- 
tional literature, to establish Sunday-schools, 
and to provide suitable Sunday-school and 
general reading matter for all sections of 
the country. It also renders efficient aid to 
Baptist mission work in Europe. The re- 
ceipts in the two departments, business and 
missionary, amounted last year to upward 
of $335,000, an increase of thirty thousand 
dollars over the total receipts of the previ- 
ous year. The speeches delivered at the 
Publication Society’s meeting indicated a 
disposition on the part of the leaders to 
favor catechetical instruction; but at the 
same time all joined in a chorus of condem- 
nation of existing Baptist formularies. One 
speaker said a ‘‘ kitenchism” was the great 
want. Sunday-school conventions, insti- 
tutes, etc, were roughly handled, as likely 
to talk Sunday-schools to death, and a good 
deal of wholesome truth was enunciated 
touching the whole subject of the pastoral 
care of the young. 

The home mission meetings were last on 
the programme, but certainly they were far 
from being the least interesting. Before the 
anhiversaries commenced it was publicly 
announced by the secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Cutting, that his connection with the 
society would cease with the presentation 
of the annual report. Certain difficulties 
between the executive and the managers of 
the principal Women’s Society had become 
positively unmanageable by the parties in 
dispute, and the annual meeting had the 
responsibility thrust upon it of finding a 
solution. A committee, carefully selected, 
sat for several hours, and finally presented a 
report, which, through able management 
and by its own merits, secured unanimous 
approval. The contending parties were 
now placed in a new situation, and when, 
on Friday morning, the Women’s Society 
(Chicago) and the Women’s Society (Bos- 
ton) held their separate meetings, it was 
difficult for them and their respective male 
champions to tell just where they. were. 
Ambiguities were discovered in the resolu- 
tion, which had been hailed the previous 
night as an inspiration from Heaven, and 
there was a general sense of fog and be- 
wilderment. 

Finally, however, the fog cleared away. 
Ministerial brethren who had been critically 
examining the resolution and finding all 
sorts of holes in it were sharply asked by 
a layman of repute whether or not they 
thought the managers of the society ‘a 
pack of fools,”, Nothing, of course; would 
be done by the board at New York without 








the conctirréice of the representatives of 
the women’s societies, and until » satisfac- 
tory scheme of analgamation could be de- 
vised their operations would go on, no man 
forbidding them. 

This settlement of a grave and threaten- 
ing dispute is simply a preliminary of 
peace; but it is hoped that it will prove 
final. The home mission treasury is not 
able to bear any diversion of its sources of 
income. Last year it received a total of 
$217,093, a sum which permitted a large re- 
duction of debt. There is, however, a lia- 
bility remainmg of over thirty thousand 
dollars, which the secretary clearly showed 
was in part the effect of too much enter- 
prise in the flush times before 1874, and in 
part because “‘churches were so anxious to 
borrow from the church-edifice fund and 
so unready to pay.” 

Little incidents occurred here and there 
in the course of the meetings which suffi- 
ciently showed how difficult it is to ‘teach 
old dogs new tricks.” But, after all, the 
conservative and the progressive elements 
appear to harmonize quite as well in the 
Baptist ranks as elsewhere. 





Tue lresbyterian Assembly at Saratoga ad- 
journe:! Tuesday, May 27th. On Monday the 
report of the committee on theological sem- 
inaries »vas presented. ~They find that there 
were 5:5: students in the various seminaries, 
and th: value of the property is $4,415,177. 
The conmittee observe with gratification 
the evident purpose of the seminaries to secure 
a better and higher standard of scholarship. 
The vote of the presbyteries on the overture 
for reduced representation was announced as 
22 for and 91 against. The committee on 
church polity, to whom was referred Dr, Cra- 
ven’s plan respecting church courts in foreign 
fields, recommended the following for adop- 
tion : 

“T. In regions occu t' 

Board of ieee se sage aga mene 

“1, In such regions presbyteries and event- 
ually synods may be organized at discretion, 
if not already o ized, under whose care the 
native churches in the miasions shall be placed. 

“9. Each presbytery shall consist of all the 
ministers, foreign and native, not less than five 
in number, and a ruling elder from each church 


‘within its bounds. 


“8, Such synods shall regularly send to the 
General Assembly certified copies of their min- 
utes and such presbyterial narratives of the 
state of religion and statistical reports. 

“TI, In regions occupied by Board and 
by the missions of other Presbyterian denom- 
inations. 

“1, In such regions missionary churches, prese 
byteries, and synods, holding the same faith 
and order, should be encouraged to enter into 
organic relations with each other for joint 
work in the common field. 

“2. Forpu' of representation, however, 
the ordained ministers, foreign and native, con- 
nected with the Board of Foreign Missions, if 
sufficient in number, shall, with an elder from 
each of their churches, be regarded as a dis- 
tinct a entitled to appoint commis- 
sloners to the General Assembly. 

“3. In all organizations constituted on this 
soap it is understood that no allowance {s to 

ven to any departure from the Consensus 


- of Faith of the Presbyterian Churches of Great 


Britain and America.” 


After some discussion, the rules were adopted 
unanimously. The narrative on the state of 
religion stated that there had been a general 
revival among the churches, and the work of 
the Church at home and abroad has prospered. 
Among the hindranees mentioned are vacant 
churches, the system of stated supplies, short 
pastorates, worldliness of members, rational- 
ism, rampant infidelity, stolid indifference, 
and an increase of Sabbath desecration. 
The question of the validity of Catholic 
baptism came up again on an _ over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
asking a reversal of the action of the Assem- 
bly in 1875, and reaffirm or reject the deliver- 
ance of 1835. The report on the overture 
recommended that the deliverance of 1835, 
which rejects the idea that the Roman fs a branch 
of the Christian Church be not reaffirmed ; but 
that the deliverance of 1875 allowing sessions 
and pastors to act according to their inclina- 
tion and judgment be reaflirmed. Dr. Prime 
opposed and Dr. Patton supported the report. 
There was a long discussion, continued on 
Tuesday, ending in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in substance reaffirming the deliverance of 
1835. The Assembly adjourned to meet in 
Madison, Wis., the third Tuesday of May, 1880. 


...-A meeting of Catholic prelates, in New 
York City, on the Purcell failure, has resulted 
in the issue of a circular, which states that the 
debt now stands at $2,490,000, with the pros 
pect that the creditors will accept 50 per cent. 
The circular says: “‘Accepting the payment of 
50 per cent. as the basis of settlement to which 
the creditors are disposed to come when they 
are assured of the payment of the remaiiider, 
and making the widest allowance “for. the 
doubtful character of a portion of otes, 
the payment of wh ch fs not counted On at all, 
it will be seen that the indebteduces of the 








[June 5, 1879. 
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Archbishop of Cincinnati will be reduced to a 


million and a half of dollars.” It further 
states that each prelate hes agreed to 
open a subscription list in his diocese 
for special contributions, to be paid in 
five annual installments, A collection is to 
be taken up in each parish. The prelates pres- 
ent at the meeting subscribed $138,500. They 
aay distinctly that their action must not be 
understood as a ‘‘ recognition of any obligation 
resting on the Catholic clergy or people of the 
United States to assume any responsibility in 
regard to the debts of any ecclesiastical person 
or body whatever that may at any time be in- 
solvent or embarrassed’; but it fs an act of 
charity, of willingness to assist Archbishop 
Purcell. 


.... At the seventy-first annual meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews it was reported that the Society employs 
188 agente,of whom one-half are converts and 
many are ordained. There are 36 stations, of 
which 4 are in England, 23 on the Continent, 8 
in Asia, and 6 in Africa, The Society’s agents 
distributed 10,258 Bibles, 8,671 New Testaments, 
51,888 missionary tracts and books, 826,382 
pertodicals, and 54,905 home tracts and ‘appeals 
In the Episcopal Jews chapel and Hebrew 
schools in England nine Jewish adults and ten 
children were baptized, making a total of 
1,414—689 adults and 725 children—since the 


boys were admitted to the school during the 
year, while five girls and nine boys left. In 
the Hebrew Missionary College are eight stu- 
dents. The work of the Society has made sim- 
ilar progress at all the other home and foreign 
stations. The receipts were $181,520, and 
there is a deficit of $21,730. 


«es-The question of ritualism has come up 
in the Diocesan Convention of Maryland. 
There were ritualistic practices and teachings 
in the winter at two churches in Baltimore, 
against which several ministers united in a pro- 
test to Bishop Whittingham. A motion was 
made in the Convention to ask the Bishop to 
call attention to the deliverance of the House 
of Bishops, in 1871, on the subject of private 
confession, and a canon was proposed to 
put down ritualism in the diocese. It was op- 
posed, chiefly on the ground that it was not in 
the province of the Convention to pass such 
legislation. A motion to lay the canon on the 
table was lost bya vote of 50 to 96, and the 
Convention proceeded to discuss the subject. 


-+-sBishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, is dead. 
The establishment of this missionary see was 
the result of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Prussia and England. Bishop Gobat was 
a Lutheran minister and was nominated by the 
King of Prussia. He accepted Anglican orders 
and consecration, and was supported in part by 
Prussia and in part by the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. His 


tion of his successor. 


....Dr. William Tyrrell, who sailed from 
England as Bishop of Newcastle, Australia, 
thirty-two years ago, and never left his bishop- 
ric, ia dead. By prudent investments, he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune, which he has left 
for the endowment of the diocese, which will 
get not less than a million and a quarter ster- 
ling. 


..+.The Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
and Dr. Sheldon Jackson have been commis- 
sioned by the Government to report on the 
condition of the Indians in Southeastern Alaska. 
They are already on their way to Sitka. 


-»+-The Southern Methodist Publishing 
House at Nashville has sold $221,000 out of 
$300,000 bonds. If the remaining $79,000 can 
be disposed of by July lst, the houce will be 
saved. Itis more than paying expenses under 
the new management. 


...-The American Bible Union (Baptist) has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver, to pre- 
vent the sale at auction advertised by the 
sheriff of its library. The receiver is to dispose 
of the property of the Union at private sale. 


....The receipts of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society from all sources were last year 
$1,015,000, There is, however, a deficit of 
nearly $60,000. The total issues of the Society 
from the beginning are 85,500,000 copies. 


....A large majority of the Southern Method 
ist annual conferences have ratified an amend- 
ment reducing representation in the General 
Conference. 


...«Dr. Henry C. Riley is to be consecrated 
bishop of the Mexican Church June 2th, and 
thus become the first bishop of that organize 
» tion. 


 ,...Arehbishop Purcell’s debts are officially 
reported at $3,097,651, and his assets at $1,181,- 
569, of which $418,596 is classed as ‘‘doubtful.” 


-»+-Father Hyacinthe has made application 
to the French Government for official recognk 





tion for the Gallican Catholic Church. 
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salary was $6,000. The Queen has the nomina- - 
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ews of the Week. 


Letters from South America give an 
account of the bombardment of Pisegria and 
Mollendo more favorable to the Chilians. At 
Pisogria boats from the Chilian ships were 
orde:‘ed first to advise the authorities that they 
must consider their town under blockade. The 
signals were disregarded, and when the boats 
were a hundred yards from land the Peruvians 
poured a hot fire into them. In return, the 
Chilians shelled the town. 


..An important conference has been held 
between Secretary Schurz and congressional 
delegations from the Western states and terri- 
tories on the preservation of timber upon 
Government lands. Mr. Daggett hoped for 
legislation that would at once protect the Gov- 
ernment and allow mine-owners and people to 
obtain the wood needed. He stated that the 
Comstock Lode consumes one square mile of 
timber daily. 


....A dense throng in the Academy of Music 
celebrated on the 28th the centennial annivers- 
ary of the birth of Thomas Moore. The poet’s 
songs were sung in chorus and solo. There 
were poems by R. H. Stoddard and John Sav- 
age and an oration by Richard O’Gorman. A 
bust of the poet was unveiled on the same day 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 


...-Corrected estimates of the cost of the 
reveral routes proposed for the Atlantic-Pacific 
Ship-canal are as follows : For the Tehuantepec 
project, £30,000,000, without cost of terminal 
ports; for the Nicaragua, £28,500,000; the 
Panama, £43,000,000; the San Blas, £52,000,- 
000; the Atvato Nipipi, £44,000,000. 


....Dr. Howard Crosby, on behalf of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, has issued 
an appeal in regard to the enforcement of the 
Excise Law. He considers the law clear and 
adequate, and thinks a way would be found for 
its successful execution were these a will in 
politicians and judges. 


ee. A'l sales of 4-per-cent. certificates in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington were discontinued on the 27th. 
The remainder not disposed of is sent to coun- 
try depositors. In New York there were sold 
$4,700,000, or over 10 per cent. of the whole 
number. 


...-General Grant and party reached Hong 
Kong April 80th, where they were honored by 
government officers and native and foreign 
residents. Preparations are being made on an 
extensive scale at Yokohama for his reception, 
where it is expected he will arrive some time 
in July. 

....The conviction is general at Cape Town 
that the Zulu War will be prolonged over two 
campaigns. The system of cutting adrift from 
the base will be abandoned and a chain of for- 
tified posts will be constructed, 


....The Navy Department has received a re- 
port on the condition of Liberia from Commo- 
dore Shufeldt, of the flag-ship “Ticonderoga.” 
There are seven ports of entry on the coast 
doing a good business. 

----8ome excitement has been occasioned by 
the news of a death from yellow fever, dur- 
ing the voyage from Hayti of a newly-arrived 
vessel. The health officers have given quieting 
assurances. 

---eThe President returned the Legislative 
Bill unsigned on the 29th. The veto ge 





(Uticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 


Speedily, Permanently, and Economically 
Cured by the Cuticura Remedies when 
all other known medicines and 
methods of treatment fail. 


Scrofulous Ulcers and F Nye geen Milk 


Fever Sores, Erysipelas Sores, Old Sores and Discharg- 
ing canes Boils, PGarbuncles, and Blood Impurities, 
anifest themeel thro 


selves by bursting ugh the 
skin re ‘cating deep into the flesh, when treated in- 
ternall CuTicura RESO! externall 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq.» manufacturer of the Bay 


State Superphosphate. 


Messrs, WeEeKs & Potrrr—Gentlemen:—T1 think I 

have paid for medicines and medical treatment dur- 

— the last ae eS all Li es — nd dollars, 
thout recetvin; 


commenced. In case he was to pay 
him nothing. - I connented, ‘and he. aa it reat 
phat day for fre weeks, when the moaee entire 
pees Wy & cheerfully the sem | 
ageees SES and hen asked him A this remedy 
= and he replied that it was no other than CuT!- 


“Fines that time I have th no mates fom this dis- 
ease, and have not had su m goad head ith in twenty 
vee asl pes wp beanie the fast six months. 

I have since my recovery bought Cuticura and given 
It to friends S euffering with akin diseases, and in rere 
instance it has cured them. I believe it to be th 
greatest discovery of the present eat a we 


18 Doane StREEe, Boston, Dec. 20th, 1878. 


Nors.—Mr. Tucker is a well-known citizen and has 
served the city In payer important ae. He ts * 
mt _a membe: Board of Aldermen. He is 

also well known to agriculturists -— bay as the 
meanetastarer of the celebrated Bay State Superphos- 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


have done for me what hundreds of dollars spent on 
other remedies have fatled to do, and I — not hesitate 
to recommend them as ot icles. 


Yours truly, ARK BRANNAN, 
CARBONDALE, Pa., Dec. 20th, joe 
Skin and A. Diseases tan by be treated exter- 
nally with CutTicuna, assisted the Curicura Soap, 
and RESOLVENT taken a at until cured and for 
rome time . Where the Humors are co 


fined to the Blood and de not show themselves on the 


Scalp Humors, as is attested a Bandrens of un- 
renga rs Pork Then i nd > 
Weeks ‘0 ter, m nts and Dru 
ts. 300. Washin: . 





Weary sufferer from Rheum. 


COLLINS atism, Neuralgia, Weak and 


VOLTAIC Sore Lungs, Coughs and Colds, 
Eeep uecra sore Back, Weak Stomach 

PLASTERS and Bowels, Dyspepsia, Fe- 
male Weakness, Shooting Pains through the Loins 
and Back, try these Plasters. Placed over the pit of 





wae respectfully listened to by the House. The 
vote to over-ride was insufficient. 


--+»The mills of New England, the ship-yards 
of Delaware, the iron-works of Pennsylvania, 
and the silk-looms of New Jersey all give token 
of improvement in business. 


-.--The Washington House at Hagerstown, 
Md., was burned on the night of the 28th. 
Several persons were burned to a crisp and 
thirty-five injured. 


-++-The Ohio Republican State Convention 
has nominated Charles Foster, of Fostoria, as 
its «ndidate for the governorship. 


«+eeMore than 5,300 immigrants arrived in 
the week ending May 24th. Every week since 
April 1st has shown an increase. 


--The eruption of Mt. Etna increases in 
force. 


EE 
kor alt Ki CRATONS | KIDNEY CURE. 


-. uJ Disease: 


tte ahs G. § Smith, 105 Su Bost. 
rr ~—t &Co., ee ‘Thomaen & Muth, 6 timore. 


Bal 
Ohio. Seven Brom & Cutter, St, Paul. _— ondon, 
‘ . cisco. Bro & Sloan, -indianapolieG G. 
fe ly & Co. f Pittsburgh. E 


, Omaha. F. Stearns ‘ 
versity Place, N. Y. » Detroit. Dr. Craig, 42 Gar 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SAL T# 


me pupdece res re \ eats wate at BAL A solution 





)) icvirtu sofvata al sea-water. F 
e from t . eitis 
oF aaiSby desicstacs generally a aur 
A. J. 


Broadway and 7 Street, N.Y, 





the 8 h, they prevent and cure Ague Pains, 
Bilious Colic, Liver Complaints, and protect the sys- 
tem from a thousand fills. 





TRAVEL. 


THE STATE LINE. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS. 





Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfast, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 
STATE OF VIRG! 
STATE OF G EO j J 
STATE OF PE PI ENNSYLVANTA . Ppeert) t 
Piast ‘Canin A> P “hin 2 srt ureday y, June 19th. 
turn ¢ Micketen Sitio 
SECOND CABIN. —fingie he Bae the, skets, 8110 to $130. 
oummeen, 000 urn, $75. Good for 13 months. 


liberal’ discoun’ 
uf¥red eu it to CLERGYMEN and FAC- 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & Gow General Agents, 


NEw YORK, AN BaBOR Sieh EW LINE. 


jor TRENTON AND J 
Trains leave New New RL ‘Toot 
Trenton ern ork Loot 4 Tit oy Ptrpes, ig 
Leave Philadel pore station North sttiten 
nia road, pte 
fidb, 080, 1130 4 M. 4s .590,8 20,9 isp ee (way) 
6:45. 8.13, 10:20, A. M.; Ney TTR et 1a0 come aioe ance 


Pullman drawi are attached os A. 
M.; 4 P. M. trains ins for Ne som gers are and 
x BASS to the 5% 45 A. 


‘Sunday rome rom nem. 

nda zotne poave lew York and Philadelphi: 

aM 15:30 12 PM Leave N ert aad, Phladstphia at 
J $2 M. ve Trenton for New York at 














080 a bio at J City station to and 
trmichete tors sole ab eat of rs 
and 944 Broadway, at the princi ele ell offen 
of meee ie Bale t. b phe cane Brooklyn, — 
gage checked from residence to destination. 








The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
IS THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It 1s to-day and will long remain the 


le Railway of the West and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 
2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“Cuicaao, CounciL BLurFs & CALIFORNIA Ling,” 


“ Cuicaao, Sioux City & YANKTON rye - 
“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & La Crosse Ling,” 


“ CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,” 
“Cxicago, La Crosse, WINONA Dynogue Li ‘4 LINE, 


“ Cuicaao, St. PAUL & Blinwearouts Ling,” 
SUPERIOR Linz,” 
y & Marquette Lint.” 


° Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE Sty 
“ CHICAGO, GREEN Ba) 





Tickets over this route are sold b; all Coupon t 
Agents in the United States and C: anadi adas. ee Se 

member, you ask for Big Tickets via the Chicago 

and Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 


gomery Street Street. 1 Ghicago Ticket Offices, 62 Clark Street, 


For rates OF or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
MARVIN Huauitr, 


W. H. Stennett, 
Gen'l Manag’r, ‘Chicago ; Gen'l Pass. Age Chicago. 





PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S 
CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 
JEFFERIE’S 


POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE _ PEW) OU oe iv 
5, $2v, 25, £20, $40, “and $50, 
The “ Modern Itules *« f Lawn Tennis, cloth, 250. 
The “Modern Archery,” cloth and gold, 26 25e 
In concluding an urticle on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow making, in September Scribner, 1877, ~ 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who by his writ _ 
has placed archery foremost among the popular pas- 
times of America, saya: “No home-made. bows or 
target arrows can half way equal those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.’ 
Wigner D. C., Jgn. 8th, 1878. 
No. 2 ania Av. 


ery, some 50 bow 8, at a cost of f m $2.50 % $20 each, 
and Ihave no hesitation in n saying that I 
more satisfaction out of aé ®. Highfield lemon- 
wood, obtained from yourselves near a year ago, than 
from any bow I have ever pulled. uy son (an athletic 
youth) has shot with 1¢ ten thousand times (at a mod- 
erate estimate), and the lon reer atick seems to 
grow the tougher the more it sed. 
Very respectfully, “JOHN T. PICKETT. 
“The Highfield Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 
are use.”—See article on “Archery,” New York 
erald, May 12th, 1870. We have just Bublished a 106 
pase catalogue, containing 700 a of sport- 
ng goods, etc,, eto. Price, by mail, 


PECK & SNYDER, 


MANUF etry 9 AND tp aaa 
No yee AU ST., NEW YORK. 
Past oMien Ta m. St 


UNITED SONAL Fans 
FOR OL. 


ac; san Tia 0:30 a. ae 
June 17th, 3 Pp. 
“TUBSDAY. non 2ith, 8:30 a.m. 
" ‘eae TUESDAY. ruly ist. 3 PL. 

WISCONSIN .. TUESDAY, July Sth, 8:30 PM 
2” These steamers are built of iron, in water-t' ght 
compartments, and are furnished with every requisite 
2 make the Crean: saueee the Atlantic both safe and 
ving ve th-room. ss room, drawing- 

room, pie a library, also experienced surgeon, 
stewardess, and caterer on each stean er, The state- 


wey Wie ines etme thee -~wantest of 
all luxur tes at ea, 
















see, pertect ventilation and light. 
ond $78. ‘INTERMEDIATE, 0. Lit iy 26, 


AGL (acco! Le 00D. , $05, 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE CEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE 
BY ERARRININR Le MAP, THAT THE 
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Its main line runs from Chicago to Council BtuSe 
Omaha, passing throuch Joliet, Ottawa, La 
Salle, — — Rock Island, Davenport, 
est Libert: City, Marengo. Brooklyn, 
Grinnell aoa ‘Des Moin ines, cep C ital of Toast 
with branches from_Bureau Junction to Peoria; 
Wilton Junction to Muscatine, Washington: Fair- 
e! Belknap. “entreville, n 
'renton. Gallatin, _Cameron, Leavenworth and 


Sigourney, cry 
and Knoxville : ; Keokuk to. Farmington, Bona- 
parte, Bentonsport, Independen Eildon, ‘Ottum- 
wa, Eddyville Demaloces. Pella, one = Lo 
Moines ; Des Moines to Inds dianola and Winterset 
Atlantic to ‘Audu bon .and Avoca L.. Hartan.. This 
is positively the only Railroad, which owns, con- 
tre a end operates a through line Detween anne 
and Kansas. 

This Company own and control aoe Steep 
Cars, which are interior to none, d ative ye Bia 
double berth between Chicago and Council = 
avenworth, or Atchison for Two Dollars 
Fifty Cents, snd a section oe Lt, 


socd 
_ 








ve Dollars, while 


all other Imes charze betw @ same — 
Three Dollars for a double berth, and Six Dollars 
for a section. 

What will please you most will be the pleasure 
of enyorine your meals, while passing over the 
beautiful prai: 6 of Illinois an lows, 


in one of 
our magnificen ning and Rosenare that 
accompany all ugh Express ‘Trains, You get 
= entire meal. as good A = served in any first- 
ass hote), for seventy- 3 OF you can 
Siler what you olike. an pt 7 for what yong get. 
Appreciating the fact that a majority of the peo- 
ple prefer separate apartments for d coke pur- 
Froese (am the enormous passenger business of 
his line verre ee a we are ple A to an- 
nounce that this mapeny Tuns its PALACE 
SLEEPING C Aus for 5 


pon Et ses, and its 
PALACE DINING CAKS for 3. 
One other great deature of our Palace Cars is a 


ickets via i tate ine, 
all jcket Agents in the United Mted States and 
For tafosteation not 
A. KIMBALL, 











~ CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R._ 


IS THE GREAT CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST! 


SMOKING SALOON where you on enjoy your 

“ Havana” at all hours of the d 

Magnificent Iron Bridges ate ‘the Miotostags 
and Missouri rivers at all points crossed b 
line, and transfers y +s avoided at Council Bluffs, 
Leavenworth , = Atchison, connections being 
made in Pnton os 

THE PRIN CIPALS R. a CONNECTIONS OF 
THIS GREAT THROUGH LINE ARI AS FOL- 


A t CHICAGO, with all diverging lines forthe East 
an 

At ENGLEWoop, with the Lake Shore & Michi- 
Wiha Southern und Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


At WASHINGTON | igsemrs, with Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis R. KR. 
an LA SALLE, wits ‘Iilinois Consent R. R. 
t Peorta, with P., P. & J.; P., oo Lom & 
wis IN. Midland; and T.. P. & W. ita iiro 
ROCK ISLAND, with Western Union im R.and 
Wock Island & Peoria Railroad. 
w At Dave ENPORT, with the Davenport & North- 
este 
At WEST L TBERTY with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern i. 
At GRINNEL - with Central Py R. of lowa. 
At Des MOINES, with D. & Ft. Dodge R. R. 
At COUNCIL BLUFFS, with Union Facife R. R. 
At OMARA, with B. & Mo. R. i. R. (in Neb.) 
At CoLumMBcs J UNCTION, with pad by Cedar 
ane & Northern Bt 
t OTTUM with Central K. R. ¢ ponet a 
aa Kan. C wty'& Northern andc., B. &Y.K RK 
At KEOKUK, with Toledo, Peoria and Ls 
Wabash. and St. Louis, Keokuk & N.-W. R. Ras. 
At BEVERLY, with Kan. ( ‘ity. St. J.4& C. B. RR. 
At ATCHISON, = Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
rej Aeainen & Neb, and Cen. Br. Union Pacitic 
s. 


n't asec with K. P. and K. Cen. 
atone cP ca! CARS are VEN WORTH, to PEORIA, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFs, | 
as the “Great Rock Island Koute,”’ are sold by - 
le at your wr heene ticket office, address, 


E,. ST: JOHN, 
Gen’! Tkt, and Pass’arAgt., = ¢ 
Chicago, Ik , 
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NOTICES. 


{? All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should de addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tax INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

¢@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

€@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
eerved 


The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 


NEW YORK, June 5th, 1879. 
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WHITTIER’S TRIBUTE TO MR. GAR- 
RISON. 





To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ar the solemn and impressive funeel of 
my beloved and early friend, William 
Lloyd Garrison, one of the speakers read a 
part of the following poem, which I now 
send, asking a place for it in thy paper, al- 
though, after the surpassingly beautiful 
tribute of Wendell Phillips, and the perhaps 
still more touchingly eloquent words of 
Theodore D. Weld, it may seem almost 
superfluous. Something on my part seems 
due to the intimate friendship of more than 
fifty years, unbroken and undisturbed by 
any differences of opinion and action during 
the long anti-slavery struggle. 


Thy friend, Joun G. WairtTiEr, 
Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Sth Mo, 30th, 1970. 





GARRISON. 
The storm and peril overpast, 
The hounding hatred shamed and still ; 
Go, soul of freedom ! take at last 
The place which thou alone canst fill. 


Confirm the lesson taught of old, 

Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 

The lease of God’s eternal day. 


Not for thyself, but for the slave 
Thy words of thunder shook the world $ 
No selfish griefs or hatred gave 
Thestrength wherewith thy bolts were hurled. 
From lips thet Sinai’s trumpet blew 
We heard a tenderer.undersong ; 
Thy very wrath from pity grew, 
From love of man thy hate of wrong. 


Now past and present are as one; 
Thy life below is life above ; 

Thy mortal years have but begun 
The immortality of love. 





Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense ; 
But duty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense, 


Go up and on! thy day well done, 

Its morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 

To holier tasks that God has willed. 


Go leave behind thee all that mars 
The work below of man for man ; 
With the white legions of the stars 
Do service such as angels can. 
Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free ! 





CREDULITY AND FAITH. 


Tue difference between credulity and 
faith can best be shown by examples. If 
God actually did command Abraham to offer 
Isaac, and if Abraham believed with good 
reason that God commanded it, and if, 
therefore, he proceeded to obey the com- 
mand, that was faith. It was faith in its 
full and large Old Testament sense of faith- 
fulness of obedience, which includes the 
narrower sense of the word as used by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
is that of confidence in the certainty of the 
future rewards which God promises to faith. 
fulness of obedience, or the yet narrower 
sense in which St. Paul uses the word as 
confidence in Christ. as a faithful Saviour. 
We say that in the story of Abraham we 
have an instance of faith, because the be- 
lief and the act of attempted sacrifice were 
justified by the facts, 

An illustration of credulity, on the other 
hand, is seen in the act of sacrifice commit- 
ted by the Pocasset murderer. God did not 
actually command him to offer his child; 
but he believed that God did command it, 
and he obeyed what he imagined was a 
command, That was credulity. 

In. what, then, does the difference con- 
sist? In the moral or in the intellectual 
element of the act? Evidently in the 
latter entirely. In both cases the feeling of 
obedience toward God is precisely the same. 
The act is precisely the same. Each at- 
tempted and proceeded to kill his child, as a 
sacrifice to God. The difference is that, 
according to the story in Genesis, Abra- 
ham’s judgment was correct as to what God 
had commanded ; while Freeman’s judgment 
wasinerror. The difference is not in the 
moral, but in the intellectual element. That 
moral element of filial, brave trustfulness 
toward God may exist the same in acts of 
faith or of credulity. 

How, then, the reader will ask, is one to 
distinguish between faith and credulity? 
There is not any sure note of distinction. 
It isa mere matter of good sense. ‘“‘A 
brutal man knoweth not, neither doth a 
fool understand.” A belief which seems to 
wise men reasonable may be called faith; 
while that which seems to them unreason- 
able is credulity. But the moral element 
may be the same and equally approved of 
God. 

But how then did Abraham know that 
the command to sacrifice his son came 
actually from God? That is too hard a 
question for us to answer. One of the 
most scholarly Presbyterian ministers in the 
country writes us that, in his opinion, it was 
not a command of God, but a suggestion of 
Satan, by which God tempted Abraham or, 
rather, allowed him to be tempted; but out 
of which he delivered him. The explana- 
tion, he acknowledges, is beset with diffi- 
culties, and could not be made generally ac- 
ceptable to Evangelical Christians, in their 
present state of opinion. Allowing the 
story to be entirely historical, we do not 
suppose that Abraham heard a voice; or, if 
he did, that it was certified to him by any- 
thing but his own good judgment that the 
command came from God. The chasm be- 
tween Abraham’s faith and Freeman’s hallu- 
cination was that between good judgment 
and bad judgment. 

The moral element in the two cases was 
the same as relates to the action of the old 
worthy and the late fanatic. So far as re- 


| lates to God, the moral question involved is, 


as we have previously said, much more 
difficult. The propriety of God’s command- 
ing a father to sacrifice an innocent son is 





‘to be justified, so far as we can see, only on 
the principle that God can accommodate 
himeelf. very much to the notions and the 
ignorance of men. _ 


 — —————— 
ABUSE OF EXTRADITION. 


Ir is not. many.months since the news- 
papers at the South were sharply denounc- 
ing Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, be- 
cause he réfused to deliver up ‘Kimpton, as 
a fugitive criminal, upon the demand of 
Governor Hampton, of South Carolina. 
Several Northern papers also criticised his 
action with severity. ‘The ground upon 
which he based his refusal was that a thor- 
ough examination of all the facts in the case 
had brought him to the conclusion that the 
object in procuring the indictment against 
Kimpton, and in then demanding him as a 
fugitive criminal, was not to try him ‘‘for 
the crime charged against him,” but to serve 
‘a different purpose.” This Governor Rice 
regarded as an abuse of the extradition pro- 
vision of the Constitution and refused to 
aid in its success. His critics claimed that 
the papers sent by Governor Hampton, 
being in due form of law upon their face, 
precluded the exercise by him of any dis- 
cretion in the premises; and, hence, that he 
had nothing to do but simply issue his war- 
rant and order the arrest and surrender of 
Kimpton to the authorities of South Caro- 
lina. He, however, took a different view 
of his duty, and, as we think, correctly. 

The facts in the case of Perrin H. Sum- 
ner, to whom the Supreme Court in Kings 
County has just awarded a verdict of 
$12,000 against Corra Osborne and Henry 
Hosford, on the charge of conspiracy in 
attempting to procure his extradition in 4 
fraudulent manner, sustain the general 
view taken by Governor Rice. It appears 
that some three years ago Governor Irwin, 
of California, was induced by Osborne to 
make a requisition on Governor Tilden 
for the arrest and delivery of Sumner 
as a fugitive criminal, formerly a resi- 
dent of California, but at the time of the 
requisition a resident of Brooklyn, in this 
state, The charge brought against Sum- 
ner was that of forgery; and Osborne was 
appointed as the agent to receive the alleged 
criminal and transport him to California for 
trial. The evidence upon which Governor 
Irwin acted in making the demand was 
wholly inadequate; and Governor Tilden, 
without properly considering the question, 
honored the demand and ordered the arrest. 
Sumner was arrested, and at first lodged in 
Kings County Jail; and just before the 
issuing of a writ of habeas corpus, to test 
the legality of his confinement, he was re- 
moved by Osborne to Elizabeth, in New 
Jersey. There an effort was made by Os- 
borne and Hosford to induce him to sign 
certain papers, as the condition upon which 
the whole proceeding would be stopped and 
he released from prison. He finally suc- 
ceeded in procuring a writ of habeas corpus 
from Judge Knapp, who ordered his dis- 
charge, on the ground that the authority of 
the State of California had been used by 
Osborne ‘‘for private purposes, and not in 
the interests of public justice.” 

Governor Tilden, being apprised of the 
facts, revoked his order of arrest, and imme- 
diately communicated the fact, with its 
reasons, to the governor of California, who 
also recalled his requisition. Being thus 
released, Mr. Sumner brought a suit for 
conspiracy against these parties, and the 
jury awarded him $12,000 damages. 

This case conspicuously shows that the 
governor of a state to whom a requisition 
has been addressed should not take for 
granted that the proceedings are all right, 
and that all the conditions of the obligation 
of delivery, specified by the Constitution 
and the law, are present. It is his duty to 
know, before causing the arrest and delivery 
of the accused party, that the case is the 
one contemplated by the extradition provis- 
ion of the Constitution. The mere fact 
that a demand has been made does not give 
him such knowledge. The demand may 
be a fraud on the part of the governor 
making it; or, if not, he may be deceived 
and misled by the fraud of others. So also 
it may be defective in not reciting ‘the 
necessary facts, or in not being accompanied 





demanded is charged with '‘ treason, felony, 
or other crime” in the state ftom which the 





demand proceeds, It i# evidetit that, in the 


with the requisite evidence that the party, 








case of Sumner, both Governor Irwin and 
Governor Tilden -were imposed upon by 
the trickery of Osborne, and that the ol)ject 
in seeking his extradition was not to bring 
him to justice, but to gain a purely private 
end. This is a glaring perversion and abuse 
of both the letter and intent of the Consti- 
tution and the law. 

Dr. Spear, in his ‘‘ Law of Extradition,” 
recently pubjished, has a chapter which is 
entitled ‘‘ Executive Discretion,” and in 
which he considers this discretion both in 
demanding and delivering up fugitive crim- 
inals. His proposition is that there is such 
a discretion to be exercised on the part of 
governors, not only in demanding fugitive 
criminals, but also in surrendering them. 
No governor should make a demand with- 
out satisfactory evidence that the case pre- 
sented to him is the one which the Consti- 
tution contemplates; and then, when the 
demand is made, no governor should make 
a delivery without fully examining into the 
facts and ascertaining that the case has this 
character. Governor Rice did this in the 
case of Kimpton, and, concluding that the 
demand was a virtual fraud on the part of 


the authorities of South Carolina, he refused — 


to be a party to the fraud. We said at the 
time, and now say, that he did right. He 
exercised his discretion, not against the 
Constitution and the law, but in preventing 
an abuse of both; and this is what every 
governor should do to whom a requisition 
has been addressed. We are glad to observe 
that the case of Sumner has led our neigh- 
bor, the Post, of this city, to revise its 
opinions on this point. 





THE THIRD VETO. 


Tue veto of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill by the 
President is, of course, a surprise to nobody. 
The Democrats expected it, and Repub- 
licans were sure of it. The bill, while ap- 
propriating some $18,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of the civil departments of the Gov- 
ernment, contains a political rider whick 
repeals several sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the 
election of representatives in Congress, and 
so amends other sections relating to the 
same subject as virtually to destroy their 
practical efficiency. It is this rider that 
has called forth the third veto. 

The President objects to both the repeal 
and the amendatory part of the bill, as being 
wholly out of place in an appropriation 
bill and entirely inexpedient upon their 
merits. In regard to the former point, he 
refers Congress to what he said in his veto 
message of the 29th of April. As to the 
merits of the sections proposed to be re- 
pealed or amended, the President takes the 
ground that it is the province of the General 
Government, both as a constitutional right 
and as a practical necessity, so to supervise 
the election of representatives in Congress 
as to protect the people against frauds and 
punish those who are guilty of them. He 
is entirely willing to give his sanction to 
any legislation that will ‘afford wiser and 
more efficient safeguards for free and honest 
congressional elections”; but he will not 
approve any measure for the repeal of exist- 
ing laws, without some substitute therefor 
better adapted to secure the same end. 
These laws were originally enacted in the 
exercise of a constitutional power, and were 
at the time called for by the exigencies of 
the country, and are still needed. Such is 
the gist of what the President wisely and 
well says. 

The general effect of the three vetoes of 
President Hayes since the commencement 
of the extra session of Congress has been 
justly damaging to the Democratic party, 
while serving to make Republicans a solid 
and compact phalanx in support of the Ad- 
ministration. The Democrats have thor- 
oughly outwitted themselves and are now 
more at sea than ever. They cannot budge 
the President an inch from his position; 
and every new move only makes their case 
worse, by creating a division in their own 
ranks and by exciting the general disgust of 
the people. Blundering strategists they 
have been from first to last. In seeking 
make a record for political and popular use, 
they have been éminently successful in 
making a bad one, ; 

The President has calmly and quittly 
looked on; and when it came his turn to 
speak and act, then his vetoes show him # 
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have been fully equal to the occasion. As 
state: papers, they are most admirable for 
their clearness, conclusiveness, and concise- 
ness. Nothing on the subject involved has 
been so well said as that which the Pres- 
ident himself has said; and if the Demo- 
crats, as they unquestionably do, design to 
submit the issue to the people, the best 
campaign documents for the Republicans 
are the three veto messages of President 
Hayes. They are not too long to be gener- 
ally read, and yet are long enough to pre- 
sent the points in issue with great clearness 
and force. The question whether congres- 
sional elections shall be so guarded and 
regulated by law as to be a true and honest 
expression of the voice of lawful voters is 
absolutely vital. Thisis just the end which 
the laws sought to be repealed aim to 
secure. That Democrats should be offended 
with such laws shows very clearly that they 
regard them as an impediment to their suc- 
cess. Their opposition is anything but 
creditable to them as a party. 


Etlitorial Notes, 


Tae Republicans of Ohio last week held 
their state convention, and on the first ballot 
nominated the Hon. Charles Foster as their 
gubernatorial standard-bearer. The other 
strong candidate before the convention was 
Judge Taft. Both of these gentlemen had 
earnest supporters and were nearly equal in 
the votes cast forthem. Either would make a 
most excellent governor; and, now that one of 
them has been selected, the business before the 
Republicans of that state is to elect him. A 
special importance attaches to this election, 
inasmuch as the result forecasts the probable 
result in Ohio next year, when a President is to 
be chosen. The platform commendably rings 
with a distinct enunciation of Republican prin- 
ciples, without any attempt to conciliate Green- 
backers and ether lunatics in finance ; and yet 
we should like it better if it had openly and 
squarely denounced the swindle known as the 
Warner Silver Bill, that has just been passed by 
the House of Representatives. The Republican 
party of this country is to win or lose as the 
party of ‘‘honest money”; and the more bold- 
ly it presents this issue the more likely it is to 
win. Nothing is to be gained by indirection or 
timidity, The true strategy is that of an open 
and uncompromising assault upon all the en- 
emies of honesty in the matter of the nation’s 
money. 














THE Union citizens of Atlanta held services 
at the Marietta National Cemetery on Decora- 
tion Day. A long train carried the visitors, 
who were accompanied by the National Band 
from the McPherson Barracks. The procession 
marched to funeral music from the cars to the 
grounds. The cemetery is on a hill, beautifully 
shaded, beautifully kept. The orator of the 
day, George 8S. Thomas, Esq., of Atlanta, pro- 
nounced a very vigorous oration. He isa na- 
tive of the South, entered the army of the Re- 
bellion as orderly sergeant, and came out as 
major. He is thoroughly reconstructed. He 
showed how that the battle of state and national 
s»vereignty had been fought out by the blue 
and the gray, that the ultimate appeal had 
been taken and decided, and that it was the 
duty of every Southern and every Northern 
man to accept this decision and to acknowledge 
the complete sovereignty of the nation. He 
was often cheered. Bishop Haven was called 
for, and made a few remarks, showing that the 
struggle was deeper than nationality and in- 
volved the cause of humanity and the progress 
and success of Christianity. Many of the 
twelve thousand graves were then decorated, 
especially those of thirteen native Union 
Georgians, who, seeking to escape, were cap- 
tured, and, with a little boy who was guiding 
them, were hung. The grave of the lad was 
heaped with flowers. The late U. 8. marshal, 
Col. Smythe, conducted the exercises. It is 
in contemplation to have Decoration Day ob- 
served next year at Andersonville, and to in- 
vite Generals Grant and Sherman and the Pres- 


WE have given illustrations of corruption in 
politics, by preference selecting our illustra- 
tions from our own section of the country. 
But here is one which we receive from a gen- 
tleman (not a bishop, by the way) residing in 
Atlanta, Ga., which will show as shameless a 
state of things as need be desired by an enemy 
of his country : 

“To THe Epitor oF TH INDEPENDENT : 

“At this time, when there is so much discus- 
sion as to the Negro vote in the South, it may 
not be amiss to examine into the facts which 
‘re occurring constantly in our local elections. 
Not long ago in this city was held the election 
for mayor, alderman, and councilman, and a 
little later one for county officers, It has been 

mary heretofore to hold a eaucus for 








nomfnation of candidates yand thereon did the | 
party of the South depend for its success; ‘as, 
driven by party lash, every voter was bound to 
stand by the party nominee, regardless of the 
fitness or qualifications of the candidate. 

‘‘At this nomination there was perfect liberty 
of voters, as no one but the true were supposed 
to have any interest, and the candidates, in 
most cases, being prearranged by the ring, 
everything wasclear sailing ; so that when they 
came to the election proper there was but a 
small vote cast, as each voter considered 
his work done, relying on the nomination. 
The Negro vote was little prized in the 
regular election; but in this last con- 
gressional race in this state a new turn in 
affairs was inaugurated from Stephens’s tele- 
gram ‘I will stand for re-election’; and all 
along the line came the cry of Independentism, 
the main Independents being Felton and Speer. 
All sides counted largely on the colored 
vote. In one instance about three hundred 
Negro voters were penned up, fed, and 
held ready to move, by chartered train, 
to the voting place. The Negro, who was 
thus far rather indifferent about voting, 
feels all at once his power, and, instead of 
using it for advancing his own political pros- 
pects, is at once for sale. to the highest bidder. 
In the race for mayor of this city, one colored 
man—by the way, an ex-member of the Georgia 
legislature—sold his influence to one of the 
candidates for money ; and at noon of election 
day, seeing that his party was lost, deliberately 
turns around and works for another of the can- 
didates—I cannot doubt, for a consideration, 
Leading colored men have made from five 
to fifty dollars by selling their influence, 
In the election for county officers, a friend 
of one of the candidates said that he paid 
out directly to voters (colored) in less than an 
hour one hundred dollars, in sums of twenty- 
five and fifty centseach. One man, being of- 
fered fifty cents, said he must have another 
quarter, which was giyen him, and he was con- 
tent. Can you wonder, in the face of these 
facts, that the Negro vote counts for nothing? 
Why, in the last election, a colored man was 
candidate for tax reeeiver, and came out the 
sixth out of thirteen candidates in the race, 
Had the colored voters concentrated on him, 
there was no doubt of his election. The impe- 
cunfosity of the Negro and his lack of princi- 
ple , combined with the selfishness and bribery 
of the whiteshave brought about this much- 
talked of Solid South.” 





A Goon editorial story of David Hale, one of 
the early editors of The Journal of Commerce, 
we be}ieve has never yet been published. An 
angry New York merchant once came into his 
office, and bitterly abused some article ‘which 
he did not like and ordered the paper stopped. 
Mr. Hale turned to him, and said: ‘It shall 
be stopped, sir. And let me remind you, sir, 
that this is the second time you have stopped 
it, and that now I shall not allow your sub- 


’ scription to be renewed. You shan’t have the 


paper again.’’ These were the days 
when The Journal of Commerce was a real 
necessity for merchants, and the irate sub- 
scriber immediately saw the predicament in 
which he had put himself. ‘ Well,” said he, 
‘you need not stop it now. Let it continue 
for the present.”” He went out quietly, and left 
Mr. Hale laughing, who never heard any more 
complaints from that man. 


A Hone Kona Chinese newspaper, the Jih- 
pao, talks very sensibly about the threatened 
proscription of its countrymen in our Pacific 
States, in an article which we find translated in 
The Tokio Times: ‘‘ The Chinese did not go to 
America without proper authorization. Their 
doing so was sanctioned by a treaty which 
had been solemnly ratified. 1t was agreed that 
Americans coming to China were to be taken 
special care of, and Chinese were to live in 
America like Americans.”” With respect to the 
future, the editor apprehends that the United 
States will not be permitted to have everything 
their own way. He believes that, if they “ ex- 
clude the Chinese as injurious, the Chinese may 
find that it is no advantage to them to have 
Americans in China, andi so follow the example 
given by the Americans. In such acase, incal 
culable troubles would probably arise. The 
Americans could not appeal to their treaty. If 
they appealed to arms, they could not be certain 
of victory when the right is so manifestly on the 
other side.’? Again, ‘‘China has gone on for 
thousands of years without foreign intercourse 
and without emigrations, and has fared well 
enough all the time. It will be no great injury 
to her if her people do abstain from going to 
the end of the earth; but probably other nations 
would consider the loss of their China trade a 
very much more serious matter.” ‘‘ If foreign ng- 
tions disregard what is right for the sake of what 
they think their immediate interest, they run 
the risk of becoming a langhing-stock and a 

by-word for future generations” 


Tue postmaster of this city says that ft ts not 
an ubcommon thing to: have 50,000 letters de- 
posited in the office in a sittgle dey so incoti- 


“plete in their directions that it is difficult to tell 
where they should be’ sent. There are 18 
Brooklyns, 20 Williamsburgs, 12 Bostons, 17 
Charlestons, 25 Daytons, and 30 Washingtons, 
and so on, in the United States. There are 
several towns in some of the states that have 
the same name. If the writer of a letter 
addresses it to John Smith, and names the 
post-office, but not the state, or names the 
state, but not the county, there is no certainty 
that the letter will go to the office he intends. 
It is a very simple thing fully and correctly to 
direct a letter ; and the fact that 50,000 imper- 
fectly directed letters sometimes come to the 
New York post-office in a single day shows an 
amount of carelessness on this subject that no 
one would have suspected. All letter-writers 
would do well to take the hint, and thus save 
themselves, as well as the post-office, no little 
trouble. 


A JAPANESE lady of position, named Ku- 
sanose Kita, living in Tosa, lost her husband 
ten years ago, and has since then been the 
head of her family. Finding herself denied, on 
account of her sex, the right of voting for rep- 
resentatives in the Ku Assembly, she presented 
the following memorial to the Ken Cho: 

“The district magistrates have urged me to 
pay my taxes; but I have objected to do so, for 
these reasons; Though a woman, [ am the 

-head of a family, and my obligations are the 
same as those of every other person so situated; 
and I am, therefore, entitled to the same treat- 
ment asthey. Yet 1 am informed by the mag- 
istrates that I can neither vote nor act as a 
witness to a document. Thus there is a wide 
difference between me and other heads of 
families. Obligations and rights must coexist. 
If I possess the right of voting, I am under the 
obligation of paying my taxes; if not, I can see 
no reason why I should pay. it is, in my eyes, 
an injustice to be required to pay equal taxes 
with other heads of families, when equal rights 
are not granted, I at first laid this matter be- 
fore the district magistrates, and they informed 
me that women were entitled to less rights than 
men, because they were under no compulsion 
to serving the army. This is absurd, for no man, 
so Jong as he is the head of a family, is Hable 
to military service. For these reasons have I 
objected to pay the taxes, and I now lay the 
matter before you for decision. 

“ Kneancse Kira, Shizoku. 
“ ; t ¥ 
Metj!, 11th year, ot . month q 16th day 


iseptem 

“To the hi Ken Rei.” 
The following answer, dated five days later 
(September 21st, 1878), was issued by the Ken 
Rei (governor) in the form of an order : 

“Taxes are a general obligation of all sub- 
jects to the state, and, as there is no law reg- 
ulating the amount thereof, in respect to in- 
crease or decrease with the greater or less 
amount of rights enjoyed by individuals, you 
are hereby ordered to pay at once the land and 
loca] expenditure taxes which are due. 

“There is nothing to prevent a woman from 
becoming a witness of a document.” 
So it seems that Japan is as backward as 
Connecticut in the matter of woman’s rights. 


An effort is to be made by the Catholics 
throughout the United States to raise funds 
for the purpose of extricating Archbishop Pur- 
cell from his financial embarrassment. The 
circular which has been issued states that the 
excess of his liabilities over his assets amounts 
to $2,920,881.16. Deducting $480,000, which 
has been canceled by two of his creditors, we 
have $2,400,881.16 as the outstanding debt be- 
yond the assets. It {s assumed that the cred- 
itors will accept payment at the rate of fifty 
cents on the dollar and cance) the other fifty 
cents; and, if so, this will leave $1,245,440.58 
to be raised by the proposed effort. We most 
certainly hope that the effort will be successful. 
Its success will be eminently creditable to 
Catholics, and will also bring relief to thou- 
sands who can ill afford to lose the whole of 
their Just claims. The Archbishop’s honesty 
has not generally been impeached ; yet his man- 
agement of trust funds, which he has for years 
been receiving and which it was his duty safely 
to invest, cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
the most marvelous carelessness. It is difficult 
to account forthe fact than an honest man, 
having common sense, should have perpetrated 
such a burlesque in finance. The only way to 
save the Archbishop’s integrity is to impeach 
his common sense. The lesson taught by this 
very remarkable bankruptcy ought not to be 
speedily forgotten. 


Tue General Assembly that has just closed 
its sessions at Saratoga Springs unanimously 
and without debate passed a resolution de- 
claring its purpose ‘‘uncompromisingly to op- 
pose the efforts of the Romish ‘Church to 
obtain possession of the public schools.” 
What these “ Romish”’ efforts are and just 
how the opposition is to be conducted the 
resolution does not state. We, nevertheless, 
entirely sympathize with the spirit and purpose 
of the Assembly’s resolution. _The Catholics 
of this country should not be permitted “to 
obtain possession of the public schools,” in 
the sense of using them, directly or indirectly, 
for the furtherance of their sectarian interests. 
Every effort on ‘their part for this purpose 
should be uncompromisingly: resisted. _Who, 
then, shall have possession of the. public 





schools? Do they belong to Protestants, aud 





Y shall they be permitted to do what the General 


Assembly is determined that Catholics shal 
not do? Shall Catholics be taxed for the stp- 
port of schools that are managed in the secta- 
rian interests of Protestants? The Assembly’s 
resolution does not answer these questions. It 
is, however, true that our public school system 
should be neither Protestant nor Catholic. We 
are ‘“‘uncompromisingly”’ opposed to making 
it either, because it cannot be either without 
being practically unjust to a portion of the 
people. 


WE give this week an account of the adop- 
tion by the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
the plan reported by Dr. E. J. Craven for the 
organization of mission presbyteries in foreign 
lands, It marks a step in advance toward 
Christian unity. It provides that in countries 
in which there are missions directed by various 
denominations of the Reformed order the mis- 
sionaries and their churches shall be encouraged 
to enter into organic church relations with each 
other. Inthis way, in India, the converts of a 
dozen different English, Scotch, lrish, American, 
and Dutch missions would be united into the 
same presbyteries and synod, or synods, forming 
a self-governed Indian Church, the branches of 
which shall no longer be in any respect rivals. 
A still more important provision is couched 
in the following words : 

“TIL In regard to Church Standards. 

‘Tt shall be referred to the missionary _ 

ods, or, if there are no synods, to the presby- 
teries, which contain at least three foreign 
members, to take order concerning articles of 
faith, government, discipline, rectory of 
public worship, and rules for judicatories. It 
shall be left to their judgment to determine the 
parts that ought to be included in their action 
on these subjects, having a wise reference to 
the degree of Christian knowledge and ad- 
vancement whereunto the native churches have 
attained ; but the condition is herein expressly 
made that in these Standards nothing contrary 
to the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America shall be adopted. 
It is further required that copies of the Stand- 
ards thus adopted shall be transmitted to the 
General Assembly for approyal.”’ 
It appears, then, that it is approved that mis- 
sion presbyteries or synods may revise the 
entire “Confession of Faith,” leaving out all 
that is of no importance or interest to foreign 
Christians. We are glad to see the burden 
lifted from their shoulders, and cannot but ask 
the question why American Presbyterians 
should be so much more stringently tied to the 
Scotch theology of two or three centuries ago 
than should Hindu Presbyterians. Cannot 
American Christians be trusted to be sound in 
the faith, as well as Hindu Christians? If the 
General Assembly offers freely the liberty of 
revision to missionaries and their converts, 
why should it be thought a horrible thing that 
Dr. Morris should have suggested a revision 
here at home? 


On the subject of ‘‘Romish” baptism the 
General Assembly has taken a step backward ; 
or, at any rate, it has tried both to do it and not 
to do it, and it must have felt the wrench. A 
very fair report was brought in by the commit- 
tee, distinctly declining to reaffirm the action 
of the Assembly of 1835 to the effect that the 
“Romish Church” is not a part of the true 
Church of Christ, and disavowing the conclu- 
sion therefrom that ‘‘ Romish”’ baptism is not 
valid. The anti-Romish sentiment was strong 
and led by Dr. Prime, who wastes no kind 
words on anything Popish. It gained a real 
victory. For the report was defeated most in- 
gloriously, and in place of it a resolution was 
adopted reaffirming the deliverance of the 
Assembly of 1835 ‘‘as applying to the Romish 
hierarchy, headed by the Pope and falsely 
claiming to be the Church, which is opposed 
absolutely and irreconcilably to the doctrines 
of the Holy Scripture, is corrupting and de- 
grading to a large part of Christ’s Church, 
over which it has usurped supreme control.” 
The defenders of the first report were compelled 
to be content with the concession of having all 
these bad words applied to the “‘hierarchy,’’ 
and not the Church of Rome. 

WE have meant to keep stil! about The Chris- 
tian Advocate ; but what it has to say about the 
new Cathedral is so bad that self-respect re- 
quires us, a8 Protestants, to rebuke it. It says: 

“‘This great temple must be a stench in the 
moral universe, since the very valuable block 
on which it is built is Ss stolen from 
the City of New York. How many of its stones 
were stolen from the creditors of Archbishop 
Purcell we shall probably never know.” 

The block, as The Advocate must know, if it is 
not willfully deaf, was notin any sense stolen 
from the City of New York; but washonorably 
purchased, and the deed for the site goes back 
to the lastcentury. The insinuation about the 
creditors of Archbishop Purcell we refrain from 
characterizing. That Archbishop’s misappro- 
priation of funds would have been called em- 
bezzlement in the case of John Taylor John- 
ston, if he had spent funds loaned to him 
as a banker on his Metropolitan Museum, as the 
Archbishop did on his churches and convents; 
but it makes one indignant to hear the base» 
leas suggestions made thet the builders of this 
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New York Cathedral have been in league with 
Archbishop Purcell to rob his depositors. 


Aw» extremely interesting letter in The Church- 
man gives an account of the ten new cardinals 
created May 12th by Pope Leo XIII. The 
selection made is one of the finest ever 
known. The Pope passed over all the old 
mere precedents, which require certain officials 
and courtiers of the Roman Curia to be 
elected, and givesthe hat to men selected 
for their desert ; and seven out of ten of them 
areforeigners. It is very significant that in this 
selection he gives honor to the more liberal 
men in the Church, who were ignored by Pius 
IX. Not only is Dr. Newman one of the ten; 
but the Hungarian Archbishop Haynald is one 
of the new creations. Haynald was, like 
Strossmayer, one of the stoutest opponents of 
the docrine of Papal Infallibility inthe Vatican 
Council, and at one of the sittings his srguments 
so enraged the Infallibilists that they shouted 
to him to come down from the pulpit ; but, rais- 
ing his arm aloft, he cried that he stood there 
by divine right, and would not descend 
until he had said all he had tosay. Pius IX 
never forgave him, and refused the repeated 
request of the Emperor of Austria to make him 
acardinal. Another notable creation is that of 
Monsignor Alimanda, a man of great emi- 
nence and a born subject of Victor Emanuel 
when only King of Sardinia. On the death of 
the late king, Monsignor Alimanda issued a 
pastoral containing so high an eulogy of him 
as to create much remark at the Vatican. The 
Pope’s brother, Father Pecci, was appointed, 
at the request of the members of the Holy Col- 
lege. He is a retiring student—an ex-Jesuit, 
who retired from the Society and from the 
chair of philosophy, owing to a difference as to 
the interpretation to be put on some of the 
writings of 8t. Thomas Aquinas, It was Padre 
Pecci who brought about, last summer, the 
reconciliation between Padre Curci and the 
Pontiff. Of the remaining new cardinals only 
two—the French Bishops of Toulouse and 
Poitiers—represent the fanatical Ultramontanes 
which must be expected of French ecclesias- 
tics. The list is a remarkably fine one, made 
up of able scholars, and such as will tend to 
give the Church the respect of all outside of it. 


Tus Catholic Telegraph has in this line an 
editorial very suggestive that the new attitude 
in Rome is being responded to in this country. 
It bears the title of ‘ The Stalwart Religious 
Press.”” It condemns the ‘ridiculous fury” 
ofsome Catholic journalists, whose “ favorite 
proposition now is that there ought not and 
cannot be any change in the temporal policy of 
the Holy See.”” On the other hand, it declares 
that the news ‘every day clearly proves that 
there has been a notable change within the last 
year. In response to the use of the term “ Lib- 
eral Catholics” as a nickname by these “ Stal- 
warts,’’ The Telegraph replies, very fearlessly : 

“‘To be a liberal Catholic ought to be a boast. 

Among liberal Catholics properly so called we 
may count Lacordaire, Dupanloup, Montalem- 
bert, John Henry Newman, and our present Holy 
Father, happily gong o Is any one of these 
less Catholic than, say uis Veuillot, or some 
of our home productions that have taken him 
and his like, rather than Rome, for their source 
of light—the ‘insolent and aggressive faction,’ 
as Cardinal Newman himself called them?” 
It concludes by advising Catholic journals to 
stop their attempted dictation and their efforts 
“to twist meanings contrary to his intention 
out of his courteous replies to the faithful but 
often talkative saunterers who pay a flying 
visit to the Holy See’; and that they rest sat- 
isfied “‘to chronicle the good news that we 
have a Pontiff in the See of Peter who is worthy 
of the illustrious name of Leo, and whose pol- 
icy consists in the defense of the truth and the 
establishment of peace betweon Christian peo- 
ples.” We are glad that the Catholics in 
Ultramontane America are beginning to see 
that, instead of “‘ Non possumus,” a new Pope 
can say ‘‘Fossumus,”’ 


Our suggestion that The Congregationalist 
should move the getting up of a Congregation- 
al Catechism has been adopted—if it had not 
already been conceived—by that journal. It 
prints a whole page of letters and articles on 
the subject, and everybody seems to be pleased 
with the idea. So too are we, as we have said 
before. Anything that will advance the study 
of systematic theology delights us. Indeed, 
we should be glad to obey the suggestion of 
our Boston contemporary, and do our part to 
help the committee proposed. Our only desire 
is that this important work should be done by 
private enterprise, and that the result should 
stand on its own merits. Any issue of a cate- 
chism by the National Council is sure to be fol- 
lowed by assertions modeled on the following 
from The Vermont Chronicle on another creed: 
“The Apostles’ Creed has been as truly re- 
ceived by the Christian Church as has [have] 
the books that reveal the truth embodied in 
it.” We shall be hearing it asserted that this 
new “Catechism of 1880 has been as truly re- 

ceived by the Congregational Church (notice 
the singular) ne have the books that reveal the 
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charge of the new movement please note this 
prophecy for future reference? If the Na- 
tional Council shall attempt to impose on the 
churches a catechism, though we ourselves 
might have written it, we shall be compelled 
to denounce the Council and all its works. 


THE question as to what shall be done with 
fanatical murderers, like Freeman and his 
wife, who thought that God required them to 
commit murder and believed that he would 
raise their murdered child from the dead, and 
thus both sanction the act and confirm the 
supposed revelation, is analogous to the ques- 
tion which relates to the practice of polygamy 
on the theory that it is authorized by God. 
The murder, according to the standard of 
human law, is a crime against society ; and so 
is polygamy, according to the same standard, a 
crime. In both cases the crime is to be pun- 
ished, as the means of protecting society against 
its repetition. The laws of the land can take 
no cognizance of religious reasons in justifica- 
tion of crime. Such reasons do not make home 
icide or polygamy excusable. Civil law cannot 
assume that God sanctions what it condemns, 
or authorizes what it forbids. If men violate 
this law, no matter for what reason, they are 
and must be amenable to its penalty. The fact 
that they do so under a mistaken conscience 
or @ false religious belief constitutes no ex- 
emption. Sane persons must obey the law or 
take the peval consequences. On no other 
principle can law exist as law, or control the 
conduct of those subject to its authority. 
Abandon this principle, and society would 
soon be in the state of chaos. 


Dr, Howakpb Crosby, in a published card, 
reminds the authorities of this city that three 
successive legislatures haye refused to modify 
the excise law since its interpretation by the 
Court of Appeals, and calls upon them, espe- 
cially the excise commissioners, to carry out 
the provisions of the law. The only licenses 
which can be granted are hotel licenses; and 
to these the commissioners should rigidly con- 
fine themselves. If they do otherwise, then 
let them be complained of, and, if necessary, 
be indicted fora misdemeanor. Those who do 
not keep hotels under a license, and yet sell 
intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the prem- 
ises, should be arrested as open offenders 
against the law. The thousands of saloon- 
keepers, whether licensed or not, that are re- 
tailing these liquors have not the slightest 
authority of law for their business; and what 
is wanting is a public opiuion, followed up by 
earnest efforts, that will promptly bring these 
offenders to justice. Dr. Crosby believes in en- 
forcing the law, and so do all the friends of 
temperance. This will shut up the mppling 
places, that are the prolific sources of nine- 


tenths of the drunkenness and crimes in this 
city. 


....8ome of its readers may have been un- 
favorably affected toward female suffrage in 
Wyoming by very severe but utterly unfair 
articles on the subject in Zhe Congregationalist, 
Judging from the signature and other informa- 
tion, they were written by a Colorado clergy- 
man, named Bliss, who preached a long series 
of sermons in his church in Denver against the 
women suffragists, whom he called ‘‘Jezebels,” 
at the time that Lucy Stone and others were 
carrying on a campaign in Colorado for female 
suffrage. He is a less impartial and competent 
witness than Mrs, Judge Caldwell, of Wy- 
oming, whom The Observer asked for her opin- 
fon, and who wrote in reply, much to its sur- 
prise, that she had been prejudiced against the 
movement; but had been conyerted to its fa- 
vor by its favorable working in that territory. 

...- The Freeman's Journal claims to have a 
special Roman Catholic defense of God’s com- 
mandto Abraham, which is that God is the 
monarch, and has a right to take any life when 
he pleases ; and that the difference between the 
cases of Mount Moriah and Pocasset is that in 
the former there was a true revelation, while 
in the latter there was none. We have heard 
that a great many times from Protestant 
sources. 

....The Christian Standard lately published 
the following telegram from its editor, who 
was conducting a ‘‘ Holiness” camp-meeting 
in Augusta, Ga.: 

‘‘ Wonderful excitement! The whole city 
aroused! Multitudes awakened! Scores 
saved! Interest unabated! Salvation, glory, 
and victory! J. 8. InskIp,”’ 
To which last sentence one is tempted to add 
‘¢ Cant and blatherskite !” 

....If the Democrats in both houses of Con- 
gress have not lost all their common sense, if 
they ever had any to lose, they will at once 
pass the unpassed appropriation bills, and then 
get out of Washington as soon as possible. 
They have already disgusted the country with 

their extra session, and the longer they re. 
main together’the more intense will be the 
disgust. 


...-A marriage ceremony by telegraph, with 





the parties separated fram cach other by hun- 


eae 2 
| eruth embodied in it.”” Will those who have | dreds of miles, fs undoubtedly a lawful mode 


of entering into such a contract ; yet it is turn- 
ing electricity to rather a novel use. Two or 
three examples of such marriage have been re- 
cently published. It isa very suitable method 
for parties who intend to live together by tele- 
graph. 

.... The Christian Intelligencer repeats an old 
falsehood, a score of times corrected, that “‘ the 
Romish Cathedral on Fifth Avenue eovers a 
block voted away by the Common Council dur- 
ing the worst days of the Tweed domination.” 
The fact is that the land was not given by the 
city, but was purchased from private parties. 


....The Greenbackers of Iowa in their state 
convention last week disappointed and dis- 
gusted the Democrats by refusing to coalesce 
with them, not believing in their honesty and 
preferring to manage their campaiga in their 
own way. The Republicans will take care of 
the state independently of both. 


-..-The receiver of the defunct city of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., reports that its liabilities amount 
to $4,530,000, while its assets are only $1,000,- 
000. This presents a poor show for the credit- 
ors, unless there be some legal method of 
reaching the private property of the inhabitants 
to make up the deficiency. 


...-Must there be one traitor in every twelve 
apostles? Among the twelve men who formed 
the first American Anti-Slavery Society, one 
became within ten years a defender of slavery, 
then was silenced by the Episcopal bishop for 
gross immorality, and finally became a member 
of Congress. 

..-. Senator Blaine last week seriously an- 
noyed the Democrats of the Senate by pre- 
senting the statistics which show that the mi- 
nority in Congress represent 350,000 more voters 
than the majority, owing to the extent to which 
the Republican vote is suppressed at the South, 


....Senator Matthews expresses the fullest 
belief that the Republicans will carry Ohio 
this fall, assigning as his reason that Demo- 
crate “‘ have shown an utter incapacity to gov- 
ern the country, as well as themselves.”’ It 
does not take much sagacity to see this fact. 


....An article on Garrison and the organiza- 
tion of the first Anti-Slavery Society by Oliver 
Johnson, now, we believe, the sole survivor of 
the twelve, reached us too late for insertion 
this week, owing to Mr. Johnson’s absence 
last week to attend Mr, Garrison’s funeral. 

.-.-Garrison’s immortal words were those 
with which he opened the first number of The 
Liberator : ‘I am in earnest ; I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
single inch; and I will be heard.”” Thus he 
declared himself the voice of one crying. 

....Seldom does a Baptist paper publish so 
strong an article against the early practice of 
immersion as that by President Bartlett, in The 
Examiner and Chronicle, which does itself much 
honor by its fairness to the writer, whose state- 
ments it had allowed to be impugned. 


....When Garrison was imprisoned in Balti- 
more, in 1830, for the offense of denouncing the 
domestic slave trade as piracy, he was released 
by the act of Arthur Tappan, who paid his fine 
and costs, anticipating Henry Clay, who would 
have done the same in a few days. 

....Fernando Wood, of this city, character- 
izes the Warner Silver Bill as a ‘ nuisance,” 
which ought never to be honored with the 
sanction of law. What the country needs is to 
escape from “the financial quacks who are try- 
ing to dose it with their remedies.” 


....One of the best things done by the House 
Committee of Ways and Means is the adop- 
tion of a resolution proposing that Congress 
should adjourn on the 10th of this month. 
The country will be glad to get rid of this 
Congress, at least for the present. 


...- All the friends of the late Mr. Garrison 
are greatly delighted with the bust of him, 
made by Miss Anne Whitney, we believe, for 
members of the family. It ison exhibition in 
Boston, and ought to be duplicated for more 
than one public institution. 

....The pews in the St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in this city, were sold at public auction last 
week, the auctioneer standing in the main 
aisle and selling to the highest bidder. We 
will hear now no more abuse of Protestantism 
on that subject. 

...»The Price Ourrent, of San Francisco, says 
that, under the new constitution of California, 
if it is enforced, the banks of that city will be 
taxed on $72,604,838, insteud of $6,279,420, as 
at present. This will be bank taxation with a 
vengeance. 

..+-Dr. T. M. Coit’s assertion that Dr. Bled- 
soe, in his later years, repented that he left the 
Episcopal for the Methodist Church is abund- 
antly refuted in the Southern Christian Advo- 
cate by quotations from Dr. Bledsoe’s latest 
writings. 

..»-The land of Ireland is cultivated by 600,- 
000 tenants, and owned by 16,000 landholders, 





of whom 1,942 own two-thirds of the whole 
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country. It is not surprising that there should 
be much Irish discontent under such a system. 
....The California farmers have experienced 
the first blessing from their new constitution, 
for we suppose that to that cause may be cred- 
ited the remarkable rain of May 17th and 18th, 
which has so surprised and delighted them. 


---.The Charleston (S. C.) News denounces 
the Warner Silver Bill as a cheat and a fraud, 
and expresses the earnest hope that it will be 
defeated in the Senate, as the best thing that 
could happen for the Democratic party. 

.... Harvard College has declined a big gift 
of money. But it was to give women an equal 
chance with men in medical education. We 
must keep up the monopoly, you see, and not 
endanger the dirty jokes. 

....The (Baptist) Watch-Tower is welcome to 
our article on the ‘Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion” (which it prints in full) on the usual 
terms—viz., a bare acknowledgment, which it 
has forgotten to make. 

-..-Mr. Whittier’s beautiful tribute to his 
life-long friend was received too late to be put 
with other communications on our first pages. 
We, therefore, are glad to adopt it into these 
editorial columns. 


...-Secretary Sherman says that ‘‘the true. 


issue for 1880 is national supremacy in national 
matters, honest money, and an honest dollar.” 
These are the right watchwords for Repub- 
licans. 

...-The “solid South’? has by its vote on 
the Warner Silver Bill proved itself as solid in 
favor of the silver swindle as it is for Demo- 
cratic rule. 

...-In “ Puzzledom ”’ this week the first verse 
under *‘ Double Acrostic’’ should immediately 
precede the verses entitled ‘‘ Cross-words.” 

....‘* AD MAJORAM GLORIAM DE! ’’ is the way 
that The Tablet heads its account of the opening 
of the Cathedral. Mumpsimus/ 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

















Rev. H. M. Frievp says: ‘‘One of the sweet- 
est spots in al] the world within two or three 
hours’ ride of New York is the City of New 
Haven, so famous for its broad-spreading elms, 
that stretch their leafy branches over her 
streets like the arches of a cathedral. The 
city is now doubly attractive in having Mose- 
ley’s New Haven House, kept by 8. H. Moseley, 
of Massasoit and Brevoort House fame.”’ 





Tue Hallet, Davis & Co. pianos are too well 
known the country overto need any extended 
notice. The warerooms of the firm are new, 
and are centrally located at the corner of 
Washington and Summer Streets, Boston. 
Special attention is given to the upright pianos. 

hey are now so perfect as to receive the most 
flattering commendation of the musical public 
in all parts of the country, and, while the 
purity and power of tone are remarkable, their 
standing in tune equal to any square or grand 
piano made is fully assured in oa case where 
the instrument has been used in the past five 

ears, or since their introduction. e firm 

ave lately introduced valuable improvements 
into their square and grand pianos, and — 
are noticeable for their firmness and strengt 
of tone, with their usual musical purity, sym- 
pathy, and volume of tone. The action of the 
upright {is particularly commended for its 
elasticity, power, and promptness, and a late 
improvement in the grand action gives a result 
inthe same direction. All the parts of the 
pianos are made in the firm’s own factory, and 
so they feel —_— safe in warranting their 
pianos for five years. The house has been 
established for thirty-six years and has made 
about 22,000 pianos. 


One of the very best places in the city that 
gentlemen find for purchasing dress goods of 
every description and of the most fashionable 
designs is at the popular establishment of 
Union Adama, No. 1127 Broadway, near Twen- 
ty-sixth Street. As the store is opposite Del- 
monico’s and within a stone’s throw of the 
Fifth Avenue, the Brunswick, and other first- 
class hotels, itis a most convenient place for 
strangers in town to make their purchases. 
Fine dress-shirts, collars, cuffs, drawers, and 
pajamas are manufactured to order in supe 
rior style and at very reasonable prices. 
Gloves, cravats, handkerchiefs, and, in fact, 
all articles that go to make up a ge 8 
complete outfit may likewise be bought. 
Gentlemen who have never before patroni 
Union Adams would do well to make a visit t0 
his store. Satisfaction is guaran 





Parson’s INDELIBLE INK has been well oof 
favcrably known for forty-five years. This 
the best proof of its merits. en once — 
it is found to be an invaluable household 
cle. A common pen can mark any fabric 
Payson’s Indelible Ink. It is sold by all drug- 
gists and stationers. 


Famirres leaving town for the summer can 
have the DAILY” WITNESS postpaid for ten 
weeks for a dollar. 
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WHERE THEY GO. 

Ws are sending Worcester’s magnificent: 
Pictorial Dictionary by housands to every 
section of the United States, and also to 
nearly every country in the world. This 
great premium seems to be in almost univers- 
al demand. Our record of shipments shows 
that it has been sent to the following distant 
places: 


England, New Brunswick, 

India, Province of Ontario, 

China, «© Quebec, 

Japan, Vancouver Island, 

Spain, Wyoming Territory, 

Jerusalem. Washington Ter., 

Cape Breton Is., Utah, 

New Foundland, New Mexico, 

Prince Edward Is., Montana, 

Nova Scotia, Indian Territory, 
Arizona, 


We ask every reader of THe INDEPENDENT 
to look carefully at page 29 of this week’s 
paper, and read a few of the many recent 
testimonials received from those who have 
secured this valuable premium—practically 
for nothing. Those who want this Diction- 
ary should send us their orders at once. 





WuILE THE INDEPENDENT never inserts ad- 
vertisements of an immoral or improper char- 
acter, knowing them to be such, and is con- 
stantly refusing such advertisements, very 
many of which make their appearance in some 
of the religious weeklies, yet, after all our 
close scrutiny, it eometimes happens that a 
doubtful advertisement will get into the paper, 
= our knowing or suspecting it to be 
such. 

We must insist, therefore, that our readers 
exercise ordin caution, and judge for them- 
selves whether the goods advertised can be fur- 
nished as stated. henever any doubt is felt 
by our readers, we shall at all times be pleased 
to reply to any inquiries. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing pes ar sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Me. F. B. C nter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the ~— ational Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ng of the Hmancipation Proclamation,” includin, 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
We have a small supply of these 

ks on hand, and will send them id to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each ; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


IF a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the Rarer: trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


rr 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


Tue following letter about the celebrated 
furnace manufactured by Fuller, Warren & 
Co., of Troy, explains itself: 

‘SHELDON, January 24, 1879. 
** Mesers. FULLER, WARREN & Co.: 

‘¢ Gents :—Your No.6 ‘ Ruby’ is in our church, 
82x55 feet, 15 feet post by 20 feet rafters. On 
Sunday last it was ten deguees below here. We 
started the fire at six in the morning. At ten 
and a half a. mM. the thermometer indicated 
sixty degrees above—-a most complete success. 
When you take into consideration that there 
are several churches in this vicinity warmed by 
furnaces, and that none of them do the work 
satisfactorily, this is a great achievement and 
places the ‘ Ruby’ in the front rank. 

* Yours truly, A. Kerra.” 


THOSE elegant Ganielines are all the rage with 
the elite, because they are useful, ornamental, 
and stylish and are the latest article in ladies’ 
jewelry. "Tis the present of the period. SrTx- 
VENS, the down-town jeweler, of late firm A, 
Runrill & Co. 


rr ——__— 

Sr. Nicoias Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, wéll- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance un , central loca- 
tion. Offers superior. attractions to busi- | 
ness or pleasure travelers. ; , 

EE 


BEFORE into the country, do not for- 
iget to deposit four efiverware, boods jewelry 





















= other Myo es safe keeping at a 
'e Deposit Com ow . 140, 
142, and 146 Broadway. ‘ 
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IMPROVING GROUNDS. 

To the pedestrian, walking through the 
suburbs of our cities and villages; the busines 
to his sto +} 


man, hastening and the 

happy mortal, intent on pleasure, riding or 

drivia over roads 
au 


ad on either side with 

country resid - > m ves 

more pleasure than the sight of a well-kept 

plot or the more pretentious lawn. e 

rilliant green of the grass—smooth as a bil- 

liard-table, soft as velvet—at once attracts and 

delights the eye, impressing the beholder with 
the cultivated taste of the owner. 

To achieve this result the sickle and scythe 
were long used; but in our of machinery, 
where time is money, inventors have 
perfected the lawn-mower—a machine doing 
the work infinitely better and at a tithe of the 
cost originally expended. 

A machine of such great utility has called 
forth from the inventive brain many kinds, all 
ae age to do the same work equally well. 

his is, of course, impossible ; but we place the 
Philadelphia Lawn-Mower in the front rank, 
combining as it does the following excellencies : 
1. Simplicity insuring greater 
durability of the working st with less liab- 
ility to get out of order. Lightness of draft, 
thus saving useless tofl, rendering its use a 
pleasure, instead of a task. 3. ase of adjust- 
ment, enabling the owner at will toregulate the 
hight at which he desires to cut 

ese machines are made in 7 sizes for hand 
use, weighing from 82 to 51 pounds, and 8 
sizes for horse power, and can be procured 
from the manufacturers and patentees, 
Graham, Emlen & Passmore, 631 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, or at their agencies. 

Descriptive catalogue with prices will be for- 
warded on application. Their advertisement 
will be found on page 31. 


THE NEW FOOD REMEDY. 


AUSTIN'S tng - — = meee that 
has lately 6 ito po and is invalu- 
= in the. tresiment of all — cen 
including pulmonary consumption, dyspe 
fractures and ulcerations of the bones and 
flesh, neuralgia, and that form of nervous proé- 
tration caused by Ree ee | brain-worry, or 
intemperance. osphatine for more than 
three years was excl used by the medi- 
cal faculty ; and the discoverer, himself a reg- 
ular physician, knowing that the profession as 
a body discountenance anything in the re 
tent medicine’’ line, hesitated a long time 
fore assenting to its be publicly advertised 
and sold. Strictly » , however, Phos- 
phatine could not be and is not classed as a 
medicine at all. On the contrary, it is » liquid 
food and very agreeable to the taste, 
who fail to understand why a food should pos- 
sess the power of curing such terrible diseases 
as consumption, dyspepsia, and nervous disor- 
ders should read the pamphlet furnished by the 

prietor, which we have read with much in- 
aay Every intelligent doctor knows the 
secret ; and every hard-working editor, lawyer, 
or merchant, who has tested Phosphatine, has 
likewise discovered much of it, to his own satis- 
faction. It is not often that a preparation of 
such high merit is placed upon the market. 
The discoverer of osphatine, Dr. Geo. L. 
Austin, is a well- known oe living in 
Cambridge, Mass., and has like been 
known in former years as a contributor to TuE 
INDEPENDENT. 


EASY-CHAIRS. 


THOUSANDS who are now preparing for oute 
door life and comforts during the summer, for 
moonlight evenings on the piazza, or daylight 
reading, chatting, and resting under the shade 
trees, should not forget that a = easy-chair 
is indispensable. Our readers have frequently 
been informed fn our advertising columns 
where such a luxury could be obtained from a 
reliable and -— <9 manufacturer, at rea- 
sonable prices. Now epee es object of this 
notice is to inform our ers that, by address- 
ing (with stamp) Mr. F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, 
New York, they will be furnished with an illus- 
trated price-list, free, by return mail, showing 
drawings of the best and most popular styles 
of easy-chairs, sewing-chairs, reading-chairs, 
rocking chairs, wri airs, and old-fash- 
foned chairs, adapted the wants and tastes 
of all classes. Send a postal card by first mail, 
ask for the pamphlet, make your selection, send 
your order, with the money, and you will speed- 
fly have occasion to thank us for the informa- 
tion and advice we now give you. 


CAMP-MEETING COMFORT. 


CaMP-MEETING folks will find a great conven- 
fence in Hank’s Patent Hammock Bed or 
Cradle. It will save the trouble of transporta- 
tion of beds, and will be found much cooler and 
more economical {n warm weather. The mat- 
tress is filled with moss and is light and dura- 
bly made, giving the lounger as much ease as 
in his own bed. Owing to its peculiar con- 
struction, it will not sag in the middle; and 
when rolled up {s 24 inches long, 6 inches in 
diameter, and weighs only 5 pounds. 

Agents are meeting witha rapid sale, and 
wherever they introduce them they supersede 
anything in the market for the purpose they 
are intended. A child ts perfectly safe in one, 
and is not Hable to be thrown out, as in the 
case of web hammocks. 

The reader is directed to the advertisement, 


@1 page 29. 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


As the summer seasan approaches, the prov- 
ident housekeeper fs on the alert to discover 























roved. methods for making lee 
poy rapidly and economically. We find, 
after s of different makers, 


demon< 


of years, The increasing sale Sa 


strates their . Mr. Biatehley 
vertisement wit! be found on page 2. 
——— 
“Tae Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
finest 


Clarendon Street, Boston, 
in the world, 






‘AN ESTABLISHMENT WORTH 
SEEING. 


end thelr time prostably. and piescasaiyres 
spen pro 
ting the well-known establishovent of J. Ww. 
Fiske, manufacturer of Ornamental Iron and 
Zine Work. To be sure, you Cannot see the 
statuary that adorns ee art galleries ; 
but you can inspect excellent imitations of 
them, and also see in different styles, foun- 
tains, aquaria, vases; statues of dogs, lions, 
deer, ns, and the sphinx; weather-vanes 
for stables and — buildings; drinking 
fountains—which, by the way, are sent from 
this establishment to all sections of the coun- 
try; railings for houses, offices, lawns, and 
fronts of country residences ; awning settees of 
different sizes for lawn and croquet grounds ; 
and other articles suitable for private resi- 
dences or public parks. An examination in de- 
tail we are sure will interest our readers. You 
can see fountains whose size cannot be taken at 
a single glance; the most beautiful groups and 
figures in lawn statuary—Mercury gazing on 
ora, Spring extending her offerings to Her- 
cules, while other gods and goddesses of myth- 
ology rise triumphant over neighboring dogs, 
fawns, and praying Sauls, 

Vases in ev: possible shape, dimension, 
pattern, and color can be seen, until the eye 
seeks relief in other garden ornaments. 

A special feature that deserves commendation 
for its utility is the croquet or lawn settee, of 
various sizes, arranged with a folding tent and 
seat ; and the buyer wonders as much at its 
convenience as its inconsiderable price of $10. 
The attention is then drawn from the lawn- 
a which are models of usefulness, to 
the celebrated ‘“ Archimedean” and Charter 
Oak lawn-mower—so light that a child can use 
it—up to those adapted for horse-power. 
These mowers are commended for rapidity of 
work, ease of management, and simplicity of 
construction, Then last, but not least, a visit 
to the fixtures for a stable. Surely, a Bergh 
must have planned or approved of all that Mr. 
Fiske hae done forthe horse. What with feed- 
racks, stall-guards, hs, ge- 
racks, brackets, mangers, and other appliances 
for the comfort of the animal, his home can be 
made, if he possesses “horse sense,” 
doubly appreciable to him, tely and digni- 
fied lamp-posts, in various designs, with trans- 
parent ornamentation for city embellishment 
or church improvement, stand as sentinels over 
the drinking fountains for the horse, dog, and 
Site wayfarer. Crestings for and 
Fre roofs, stands and brackets for flowers, 
ceme' raflings and fron seats for the enclos- 
ure, and a hundred other things may be ex- 
amined with interest. The whole store looks 
like a museum of art. 


Tur Ere Cuarr Company, of Erie, Pa., is 
now manufacturing a baby carriage that 
deserves to be in every home in the country. 
In fact, the Company are already sending car- 
riages to most of the states, and as their merits 
become known the orders are increasing. The 
price is so low that many think the carriage 
must be inferior in quality; but we can assure 
all such that from oes observation we can 
safely pronounce the carriage to be first-class 
in every respect and the price asked to be re- 
markably low. We have examined thetr car- 
riages, and found them to be exactly as repre- 
sented in the descriptive circulars that are sent 
out to all applicants. Following is a sample of 
many letters received by the ey 

‘‘ AKRON, OHIO, June 4th, 1878, 
“Erre Caarn Company, Hrie, Fu.: 

‘* Gentlemen:—The Excelsior Bleeping Coach 
shipped us last week has arrived allright. We 
had examined the various styles upon the mar- 
ket, and are very glad we decided upon yours. 
In fact, it ex in every particular our ut- 
most expectations, and is a ‘ perfect beauty ’— 
the w anship, style, and finish being com- 
plete. My wife is so well pleased with it that 
she says she cannot find adjectives to do it 
aa We shall take pleasure in recommend- 

g the Sleeping Coach to such of our friends 
as may wish an article of the kind. 

“* Very truly yours, 
‘A, L. Conazr.” 

(Mr. Conger is the vice-president of the Whit 

man & Bares M'P'e Co, Akron, 0.) 


DRY GOODS. 

NeaR_y all the leading retal dry-goods 
houses in the city are now full blast, with a 
fresh stock of summer goods. One would think 
that good old times had, indeed, come again. 
All the great avenues of trade are thronged 
with buyers from ny oy country, even from 
far distant places. New York now draws an 
immense retail business from every quarter. 
Our merchants— those who adver- 
tise—say that their ‘‘ transient” business from 
every section of the country fs constantly in- 

Broadway, Sixth and Eighth Ave- 
nues, and other streets adjacent are presenting 
extencrdinasy, attractions just now in the way 
of cheap and beautiful summer goods. One of 
the largest and most popular stores on the west 
side the city is that of Owen J on 
Eighth Avenue. It is now packed full from 
basement to skylights with a fresh stock of 
seasonable goods, embracing almost everything 
wanted for a complete personal and housekeep- 
ing outfit. It embraces fine goods for the best 
city trade and low-priced goods for the million. 
Mr. Jones aims to secure busiuess from all 
classes and from all quarters, and to make his 
immense warehouse one of the great attractions 
of New York. His establishment is well and 
favorably known to thousands of our readers. 
He gives special attention to business from the 
country and invites experimental orders from 
the most distant places. a entrusted to 
this highly r ble firm go into safe 
and responsible hands. 








OTHER odorous waters undergo many varia- 
tions of aroma as they fade into insipidity ; but 
Murray & Lawman’s Froripa WATER passes 
through no such gradations. As it is when 
sprinkled upon the bandkerchief or the gar- 
ment, so it remains—delicate, refreshing, and 
delightful to the last. . ! 

* “WHEN you visit or lea’ ork City, save Bag: 

and Hire. at 
rand Vator Hotel, nears. OFA Cen: 
Aoi or astars Bagh of ieee heae 

18 
to all Depots, 
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CABINET ORGANS. 


The costliness of jg and the comparatively 
low rates ‘or the most complete cabinet 
t) have aided in giving the latter the great- 
est sale; and itis prevalent opinion that, of 
all home musical instruments, the cabinet organ 
has become the most popular. By many judges 
they are pronounced the best adapted to accom- 
pany the human voice. 

ere is probably no house engaged in the 
manufacture of cabinet organs who have been 
more energetic in perfecting their instruments 
than Messrs. Clough & Warren, Detroit, Mich. 
The prominent feature in this organ is the 
Scribner t —* tubes, which are 
controlled in this country by this concern and 
which adapt their instruments particularly for 
use in churches, halls, etc., because of the ex- 
traordinary power produced by the action of 
the tubes on the reed tone, whereby an instru- 
ment of the capacity of two or three sets of 
reeds becomes equal in power and superior as 
to quality of tone to instruments with many 
more sets of reeds. 

For the Centennial year Messrs. Clough & 
Warren produced what they call their ‘Cen- 
tennial Grand,’’ which combines all their late 
improvements and is capable of almost endless 
variety of combinations, solo effects, etc. The 
quickness of its action allows the performance 
of the most rapid passages—such as runs, trills, 

eggios, and other embellishments, found 
more frequently in piano music; solos, with 
subdued accompaniments and the most delicate 

in , erescendo, sforzando, tremolo, and 
affetuoso passages; and is altogether the most 
elaborate and complete instrument offered to 
the public for the price. Their successful in- 
troduction of important and exclusive improve- 
ments shows that they design to profit by 
avoiding the deficiencies of less progressive 
and ingenious manufacturers. Such organs as 
theirs are desirable additions to any commu- 
nity, and it will be wise in all who intend to 
purchase first-class cabinet organs to send for 
the instructive and interesting Illustrated and 
Descriptive Catalogues, which are mailed free 
to any address on application. 












THs immense amount of archery goods that 
have been sold during the last month or so is a 
sure indication that archery will stand in the 
very front rank among out-of-door sports dur- 
ing the present season. Books and magazine 
articles on archery have lately been written, 
and the interest in this old time-honored sport 
is constantly increasing. We have just read 
with much pleasure a little pamphlet on arch- 
ery, published by the Orange Judd Company, 
of 348 Broadway, New York, which will be sent 
free to subscribers of Tue INDEPENDENT. The 
book contains a number of illustrations, gives 
a full history of archery, and tells rules and 
eve ing that is worth knowing regarding 
the bow and arrow. The Orange Judd Co. are 
now selling extensively their new and im- 
proved archery goods, including the bow, 
arrow, target, target-stands, belt, and quiver. 
The bows are so made that they can be taken 
apart when not in use and packed in a very 
small compass. 

By its peculiar construction the bow permits 
the arrow to pass through fixed bearings in the 
center of the bow (without touching the wings), 
on a direct line with the center of the tips, thus 
preventing the curve in the starting of the 
arrow, caused by the string moving toward the 
center while the arrow starts from the side of 
the bow. This we believe has never before 
been achieved. 

A person will much sooner become proficient, 
as the most unpleasant part is overcome—viz., 
how to hold the bow and arrow with the bow- 
hand, as the bow holds the arrow. 

The bows are fine in appearance and very 
durable. 

The patent arrows, the wings of which are 
made of fine hair-cloth, prepared especially for 
this purpose, are 80 arran that they will 
guide the arrow. The points of the arrows are 
80 loaded as to greatly improve them in strength 
and accuracy of shot, without increasing the 
diameter. 

The following is an example of the many 


testimonials lately received: 
“‘ BartrmoneE, April 25th, 1879. 
‘(Megssrs, TRIMBLE & ACKER, 200 W. 


Baltimore St. : 

“ Gentlemen:—1 take pleasure in saying to 
ou that the new bow submitted by the Orange 
Juad Company is a triumph in archery and 
the result of American mechanical skill, as I 
told you would be the case as soon as American 
manufacturers turned their attention to bow- 
making. I have given the bow three trials— 
two at 35 yards and one at 45 yards—and find 


that it shoots very hard and very accurately. 
As a toxopbilite, I predict this will be the bow 
of fe eee, fore 
at (Sizned) Wruus H. Love 
“Captain of the Garrett Park Archery Club.” 





larity of bicycles is now an assured 
Py They pos, hab ae very extensively in 
New England, and, indeed, over the entire 
country. The Pope Manufacturing Company, 
of Boston, Mass., have lately issued a cata- 
logue and price-list, which contains much valu- 
able information on the subject of bicycles. 
This catalogue will be sent free to our subscrib- 
ers. The acral, Is one s the ——-, of 
ich the Compan ve received : 
— $ BOSTON, J poy 2ist, 1878. 
“Tue Porp—E MANUFACTURING Co, : 
“ Gentlemen :—I find the bicycle I purchased 
of you to be a perfect success. Of late I have 
consi: ly of indigestion and sleep- 
lessness, and would often wake up in the morn- 
ing without feeling at all refreshed by my 
night’s rest. Since riding my bievcle, I can eat 
a hearty supper end enjoy a night’s rest such 
asl have not known for many months, and 
wake up in the morning feeling like a new man. 
I would not sell it for ten times ite value, if it 


possib obtain another. 
neeatiain ve tt @ronee MoKesz.”’ 





than twenty 
market a bost of 

the name of saleratus. The Go! 
atus is still manufactured by J. Monroe Taylor 
{n all ite pristine purity. Call for it. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NEWS FROM FLORIDA. 


Mr. HoLmeEs ERwin, - Welaka, Fla., says: 
‘“‘Thermaline has given entire satisfaction. 
Every one has reported that it has cured the 
Ague after using a 25c. box.’ 


A SEA-BATH AT HOME. 


A very efficient and agreeable promoter of 
health for those whose condition will not allow 
them the pleasures and benefits to be found at 
seaside resorts has been discovered in Dit- 
man’s Sea-Salt. For children, who in their 
peculiar ailments may need more than anythi 
else the influences heretofore to be deriv 
only from invigorating salt-water and bathing, 
this substitute is invaluable. It has also 
proved to be equally effective with those of 
maturer years,and has received the unqual- 
ified endorsement of all who have given it a 
trial. Itiscomposed entirely of pure sea- salt, 
free from those foreign elements that usually 
enter into compounds made for the purpose of 
supplanting Nature. The simplicity of this 
preparation is proof of its usefulness as a val- 
uable adjunct to every household that contains 
a member who may be unable to procure the 
much-coveted sea-bath. In addition to these 
merits, it is inexpensive, and is put up in con- 
venient portable packages to meet the demands 
of all those who are for various reasons de- 
prived of the benefits of the sea-shore. 








Burnett's Cocoarne is the best and cheap- 
est Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dand- 
ruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
. Orous growth of the hair. 


**CnicaGo, May 12th, 1871. 

“ Bince the recent use of your COCOAINE my 
previously bald head has been covered by a 
luxuriant growth of hair. I had always 
esteemed your preparation as a dressing, 
knowing many persons who regarded it very 
highly as such; but never before knew how 
valuable it was as a restorative. 

wt i G. Lewis.” 


EEE 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

Tue greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should use it. 
Excelient and convenient for yachting parties, 
ig | and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
hitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 

Market streets, Philadelphia. 





Caution TO HovuseKEErers.—Owing to the 
increasing cost of vanilla beans used in the 
manufacture of Extract Vanilla, spurious com- 
pounds are being thrown upon the market, pur- 
porting to tm vanilla, but prepared prin- 
a from ua beans. This nauseating 
substitute costs the manufacturer less than 
one-twentieth part as much as the genuine 
vanilla bean. It can readily be detected by its 
odor. It is used principally by tobacconists 
for perfuming snuff and cigars, and was never 
intended to be used asa flavoring for the vari- 
ous compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. Burnett's Hxtract of Vanilla is pre- 
pared from selected vanilla beans and is war- 
ranted entirely free from Tonqua or other 
deleterious substances. 





INDIGESTION, DysPePsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general "debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brer Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pu Imonary com- 

laints. CasweL., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by al] druggists. 


GRATEFUL WOMEN. 

Nong receive so much benefit and none are 
so profoundly grateful and show such an inter- 
est in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 
It is the only remedy peculiarly adapted to the 
many ills the sex is almost universally subject 
to. Chills and fever, indigestion or deranged 
liver, constant or periodical sick headaches, 
weakness in the back or kidneys, pain in the 
shoulders and different parts of the body, a 
feeling of lassitude and despondency are an 
readily removed by these Bitters. 











One of the most popular and well-known 
remedies for diseases of the eye is Thompson's 
Eye Water. Itis usedin almost cv coun- 
try and by almost a nationality. 6 fact 
that it has been a standard remedy for néarty 
a century is certainly praise enough ; but, in 
addition, it is favorably recommended by 
ae and by all who have usedit. The 

ye-Water is safe and sure and is found in 
ae! drug store. It is manufactured by John 

ompson, Sons & Co,, of Troy, New York. 


QuanTiT188 of soap-boxes filled with flowers 
are seen in windows on Third and Sixth Ave- 
nues by peaseugers on the Elevated Railroads. 
The label onthe box. ‘‘ Higgins’s German Laun- 
dry Soap is the best,’’ indicates how immense 
must be the sales of this popular soap. 








For BRONCHIAL, ASTHMATIC, AND PULMON- 


aRY Com —, fn Coughs and Colds, 
* Brown's fal Tyoches"” manifest remark- 
able curative Sroperticn, 

Eee 
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BUSINESS 3 NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S B'S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY “ALL DE DRUGGISTS. 








A WHISPER. 


If you can't go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of 
= DITMAN’S 


SHA SALT. 


THEODORE B. STARR” 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 
Jas opened an entirely NEW STOCK, of 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 
Consisting of Dinner, Dessert & 
Tea Services, in Repousse, also 
many articles of small Table 
Ware of rich and unique designs, 
nottobe had elsewhere inthis City, 

ALL AT MODERATE PRICES, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


4-4 WHITE—Mtnnc" 
4-4 RED CHECK —itttiwan’ 
4-4 FANCY—23a2e" 
Having purchased 4 very large quan fay _¢ the late 
ouetae — hese goods at 
wxmong wh per oom =, Poet thet ate q@ fies 'and 


t chot 
mel of wht will t he found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers. 


HP. WIL LLAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER 
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Improved, with Rowell’s double cog-wheels on both 
ends of each roll. 
Over 500,000 Sold! 


and now in mee. ee einins “Universal” satisfaction. Fits 
round on sta tubs. 


BVERY.¥ WRINGER WARRANTED. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 00., 
32 Cortlandt S8t., New York. 


THE 
GREAT 
CHURCH 
LIGHT. 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 


give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show-windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc., etc. 


New and Elegant Designs. 


Send size of room, get circular, and estimate. A 
liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 


551 Peart Street, New York. 
YOUMANY’ 
Celebrated Hats, 


for Gentlemen's Wear, 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 


§ ish Rem 
BYAIR'G FILLS. —orect ngieh Remedy, tor 
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HATTERS, 212 Broadway, Cor. Fulton Street, N. Y. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


are here on constant exhibition, The business has 
hess successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 





than a_third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair ing, aud .” The 
best family trade respectfully solicited. Orders 


from the country ‘will have the best attention. 


ownage Hong Rent 


Doan Set those 
ro BURT, 





paper. 





BTAIN the SKIN, and is 

RISTADORO'S cra preplr plied: I It isa stand. 
jon ani 

a well-a| 





FAC 
93 WILLIAM STREET. 





NOTE.—The reputation 
secured by the use of the Best and 





ELCOME SOAP. 


fq painjoeynusyy “TI® 0} 


ir Brands, but only such 
auo 4nq speen pus ‘sa;zredoid ZuysaBeyo 


CURTIS” preceding the name os 


Purest Material, and has led 
on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 


obtained by this Firm has been 
fhe name of “ 
suojsog *°OO ® SIAVG SILH19 
Suyssessod ‘pjiom oy} uy deog 480q OY2 St SITLL 


as bear 
“pavis” 
*ssull 





to many and varied Imitations of the! 


AWOOTH M 24%} THY 
(njaapuos 


SOLD BY ALL gnoomns. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 


AND ROCKERS, 
with or without Reeding and 





Writing Table. A 
a “The only Joction “to to 
your eprom pemae er is, 


. ATL it, bd yt it, and who shall 
To chide me for loving the 
Common-sense Chal 





for 
Rortvile, Y. 
Every ch chair stamped and warranted perfect. 





The ASTHM sure  femedy” Js ogi una “y ‘positive guara 
By er 
tee. Price $1 a package S yt aa | free. 
Louts Surrantont. “Chen .c veland, oO. 





Recognized in all Markets 
of this Country’as the 
Standard A Nog ae 


KIRE’S|o. 





Px MLTR a 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 
No Brass, Nickel, or Plated Cases are Ever 





Sold by Us. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Silver Key Winders, 89.90........former price, $13.00 
Silver Stem Winders, $13.70........ former price, 18.00 
Gold Key Winders a8 low @8.........seseeeeeees -. 38.00 
Gold Stem Winders a8 low a8.............sssesee8 50.00 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the 
various grades and sizes, with prices of each, and er. 
plains our plan of sending Single Watches without risk 
to any part of the country, no matter how remote. 

Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We send the Price List free of postage to all who 
write for it, —- to those who want to act as agents 
or those who ask for discounts. e have no agents 
and make no discounts whatever. 





OX BN 


FINE LI a T om GES. 
BROCKETT & TUTTLE, 
w Haven Cine cee nace on hand the largest stock of 





of N 

FINE Lagat CARRIAGES to be found outside of New 
York City, and for for STYLE and QUALITY they will 
COMPAL ‘FAVORABLY with the best New York 
makers, while the are one hundred and fifty 
dollars less. They male aspecialty of Side-Bar Wagons. 


“NEW DEPARTURE.” 
| VMEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0. 


7 Park Place, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the ONLY FIREWORKS in_ the 
market. Containing ASSORTED COLORED STARS IN 
EVERY PIECE. 

ASSORTED CASES OF FIREWORKS, 


selected and packed in neat wood Beate, for PRIVATE 
LAWN DISPLAY: 


selling of assorted cases has ae so po amd 
as ~ have revolutionized the conduct of the business. 


SEND FOR ASSORTED LISTS. 





Our New Departure. 


au make none but colored goods. No more plain 
practice of vo 7 manufacturers being to 


the 
eke two vend g ee and boy aving two _ prions, 
and entailin, f the 


PRICES REDUCED 


Our NEW DEPARTURE has met a want long felt, 
and has been received with so much favor that our 
~4 orders exceed in number and amount any- 

in our past experience. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


7 Park Place, N. Y. 








& = 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the oniy Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases, 


Sold by Druggists, 
60 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 18309. 


Quality, Quantity, and Price Sold 
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Absolute Purity, Real Worth, 


and Genuine Washing Qualities. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, May 30th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET, 


COFFEE.—Braziz Correr.—The dis- 
tribution has increased slightly, and dealers, 
finding themselves in need of stock, have 
purchased about 11,000 bags, which has im- 
parted rather more life to the market; and, 
in view of the smallness of the supply avail- 
able from first hands for the next fortnight, 
holders have been enabled to obtain better 
prices. The sales reported show an advance 
of fully one-quarter of a cent, and, with a 
fair demand, the market closed on Thurs- 
day firm. Mi_p Corrres.—There is no 
new feature to note in the East India de- 
scriptions, the market remaining quiet and 
steady. West India growths are in mod- 
erate demand, buyers still taking readily 
such parcels as, on account of color and 
appearance, can be substituted for Java 
kinds; and the market for these is, accord- 
ingly, well maintained, but for other grades 
the demand is slack and values rule mostly 


in buyer’s favor. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10} @19 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 (@18 
MR reba y ncciecialdcsahevnguctoins 24 @w27 
| SR eer rrrs Y 244 @25 
ER Ai vacvecars ckota<ckseenes 15 @ig 
pS ere rere cer err 16 @17 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday 
was rather irregular, especially for Green, 
although, taking the entire sale, the market 
for these appeared to be fairly sustained. 
Some of the Blacks sold very low and the 
low-grade Japans showed a decidedly easier 


market. By private contract the market is 
flat. We quote: 

PRM acces cee cetetteuuuteccces 20 @0 
WOU MENOO ce vicccechee ccccdcbeccs 18 @sO0 
English Breakfast................0.. 20 @7 
Uncolored Japan................005. 22 @60 
NES a5 5 chRGtessaccenebiones seees 20 @% 


SUGAR.— Raw Suear.—The market has 
ruled dull, and, while there has been no 
quotable change in values, sales have been 
made with difficulty and trade has lacked 
both life and animation. Reringep.—On 
Wednesday the market was quiet and easy; 
but on Thursday the demand quickened 
and an active business was transacted, the 
production being closely sold up, and the 
market closed firm. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba 
Harp.—Cut Loaf 





Crushed......ccccoses 

Powdered............ } 
GRANULATED.......... ....0000. -. 8 @ 8 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @B&k 
Steam Refined A.......... 71 @8 
MO ee cds cscccestoes 7k @ 7 
YELLOW.—Coffee C..... ccc cece eeee Th @ 7A 
Other grades............. 6; @ 6% 


MOLASSES.—The market for the boiling 
descriptions of West India is again lower, a 
cargo having been sold in Philadelphia on 
the basis of 26} cents for 50° test, and two 
cargoes here on the basis of 26 cents. Buy- 
ers display very little interest, even at the 
concession obtained; and, while the few 
bids made are not above 26 cents for 50° test, 
it would probably be difficult to buy under 
264 cents, on which basis stocks were gen- 
erally held. New Or eans.—There has 
been a trifle more inquiry and the market 
has exhibited a little more animation than 
for some weeks past; but the aggregate of 
business is still small and sales confined to 


jobbing lots. Prices are about steady. We 

quote: 

Cua, Grocery Grades ............... nominal 
“* Bofling Grades ............... 26 @264 

NEw om, New Crop, Fancy....— @43 


“ “ 


Good.....30 @41 


FISH.—Small grades of Mackerel are 
held with greater steadiness, owing to the 
more liberal inquiry anticipated inthe near 
future. No. 2 Shore continue in demand; 
but the supply is small and receipts are lim- 
ited. Cod are quiet, though but few are 
Offered. Holders are firm. Further sales 
have been made of 10,000 boxes Scaled 
Herring at 14@16 cents, which about close 
out the two cargoes recently to hand. The 
few parcels Barrel Herring here are held 
steady at previous prices; but there is at 
Present no inquiry. We quote: 
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Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, Log an 12 00 @18 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per bo: ane 5 @ 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per ta. See sine 2. 8 16 

SALT.—The market still retains a quiet 
appearance and the feeling as regards prices 
of Fine is easier, though we make no change 
in quotations, as any at the moment would 
be, entirely nominal. Bulk, however, is 
steadily held, though the market shows but 


little animation, We quote: 

Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @250 

Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 40 

In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —@ 5h 
In small pockets, 100in a bbl.... —@ 





GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—The market is quiet. 


Only 
small lots are taken. We quote: 
Pot, let s0rb..cc.ccaccmmenmmcccecieccese 4R@49 
MOMMIES  vedanceuiednoieydcdeccecade 6 @64 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—F.Lour.—The 
same du)l and depressed feeling in Western 
and State alluded to in our last has since 
prevailed. Jobbers have been enabled to 
purchase the low and medium grades of 
Spring and Winter Wheat extras at further 
concessions, Fancy ‘‘ straights,” standard 
family brands of high grade, have been in 
light supply and held with much confi- 
dence. Medium and good Winter Wheat 
brands, valued at $4.75@5.40, are in liberal 
supply, the stock being largely made up of 
those brands, and holders have found it very 
difficult to place them, and to do so to any 
extent have shaded prices a little, and they 
are now offered freely at the decline, without 
attracting much attention. Choice Spring 
Patents have been well held, being in light 
supply. Winter Patents have ruled very 
dull, but have not been pressed on the mar- 
ket. SouTHERN Fioor has been in limited 
request, and to effect sales to any extent 
from wharf further slight concessions have 
been made on low and medium grades, 
Family brands have been well held, but 
have sold slowly, and we find the stock of 
these is very limited. Ry Fioun has been 
freely offered, and, with only a limited de- 
mand, prices still favor the buyer. Corn 
Maat is in limited supply, and with only a 






moderate demand prices are steady. West- 
ern is very scarce. We quote: 

Sour Extras........ .. . $3 25 @ $4 25 
1 ee 225 @ 3800 
Superfine... ° 825 @ 3 60 
State Extra brands..... 3 75 @ 3 95 
Minnesota Clear......... . 4200@ 4% 
Minnesota Straight............ 465 @ 5 %5 
Minnesota Patents............ 570@ 82 
Ex. Amber, Ind ,O., and Mich. 500 @ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Tll. Superfine... 340 @ 8 65 
White Wheat, Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 515 @ 5 30 
Southern Flour..............- 2 @ 6 85 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs........ 220@ 8 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl............ 220@ 2% 


GRAIN.—Wuaeat.—Much heaviness and 
irregularity in values of both Spring and 
Red Winter Wheats since our last, the 
latter being the best sustained, as in this 
description the dealings are very large, 
especially for June defivery, and this is the 
most popular grade with shippers, and we 
find Continental buyers give it a decided 
preference; and this accounts for its selling 
2@2} cents above the prices of No. 1 
White—a very unusual occurrence. Corn 
—With larger receipts and more favorable 
weather, prices of Mixed Western have de- 
clined. The lower figures have attracted 
the notice of buyers, and fair business has 
been done for export and to ‘‘ cover” May 
contracts. The receipts of White and Yel- 
low have been light and these descriptions 
have realized full figures. Ryz.—The mar- 
ket has been quiet; but, with moderate 
offerings, full previous prices have been 
retained. Oats.—On Wednesday the de- 
mand improved and the market was in 
sellers’ favor; but chiefly on graded Whites, 
which are in light supply and most wanted. 
Mixed have heen in ample supply and in 
active demand at full previous figures. 
Bar ey has been in moderate demand, the 
business confined to feed stuff. We quote: 
WHEAT 


Corn 














Brans : > 
Marrow.. Ska eorhee 19 
Medium....... a cdecadedee 1 994 
te kiew aw io 
Red Kidney............... 8 00 @ 3 io 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—On Wednesday 
some weakness was noticeable; but at the 
close the tone was firmer, with, however, a 
light trade. Bacon.—The market remains 
dull, but prices are without variation. 
Larp.—Prices were weaker, without, how- 
ever, increasing the volume of trade. Later 
the demand improved, and with a more 
active ‘‘ bull” movement the loss was about 
recovered. BARREL BEEF has been in 
limited demand, though we have no change 
to note in values. The supply is liberal. 
TrercE BEEF has ruled steady, but very 


quiet. Brrr Hams have been in moderate 
demand and are in fairsupply. We quote: 
PoRK: 

Mess, Western, new....... 10 00 @10 25 

Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 00 

Prime Meas.... ......see00- 9 75 @10 00 
Cut MEATS: 

Pickled Shoulders............ 41@ 44 

Dry Salted Shoulders......... BIW 4 

Pickled Bellies........ 0.25606 5u@ 64 

Pickled HamS,.............06 T@ 8 

SMOKE... ccecvce cocccccece 8310 
BACON 

WROGUNI i a6.0<h <cutscedens 4% @ 5 00 

eR ctdinsitnecsnnnan 4 924@ 5 10 
LarD: 

Western nae tes., pr., 

per 100 Ibs....-......+4- 6 274@ 6 80 

City, ae Piéedasewadbecaes 6 15 @— — 

Wisc katcctice<cusnds 6 50 @ 6 % 
BEEF: 

Plain Mess, per | eee 9 50 @ 10 50 

Extra Mess, ‘ ........ 10 50 ¢ 11 50 

Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 

Prime Mess, tierces...... 19 00 @ 19 25 


City Extra and India Mess, 


NANENE G ccccibucensacees 21 00 @ 2) 75 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has been irregular, prices fluc- 
tuating somewhat, but closing at a decline 
of one-quarter of accent. The sales were at 
10@10} cents for choice Steers, to dress 56 
@57 Ibs. to the gross cwt., and 8@9% for 
common to good (including Cherokee), to 
dress 55@56 Ibs. Milch Cows continue dull 
—nominal quotation $35@55. There has 
been more inquiry for fat Veal Calves and 
the market is a shade firmer. We quote 
Milk-fed Veal 44@6 cents and Buttermilk 
3@4. For Sheep and Lambs the market 
has ruled fairly active and current rates are 
steady. Clipped Sheep sold at $4.25@5.25 
per 100 lbs. for ordinary to best, and South- 
ern and Western Lambs 6@73. The ship- 
ments for the week were 1,100 carcasses 
Mutton. Live Hogs sell slowly, with bids 
seldom exceeding $3.50@3.70 per 100 Ibs. 
for fair to good. The shipments for the 
week were 10,166 Beef Cattle, 51 Cows, 
4,868 Calves, 29,111 Sheep, and 36,403 
Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts show a slight in- 
crease and the medium grades of good 
quality are in request; but the demand for 
other descriptions has fallen off, and the 
market generally is dull, with values nom- 
inally unchanged. We quote Shipping 
grades 45@50 cents, prime grades 75@85, 
medium do. 55@70, Clover 85@40, and Salt 
40@45. Straw continues active and firm at 
previous prices. We quote Long Rye 40@ 
50 cents as to quality, Short do. 40, and 
Oats 80@40, all cash. 


WOOL.—The market was seldom if ever 
ina more active or excited condition than 
at present. Stock seemingly does not ar- 
rive fast enough for the wants of specula- 
tors and manufacturers, and sales, in con- 
sequence, are being made for future deliv- 
ery. Prices are entirely nominal, as each 
sale represents an advance on the previous 
one, and receivers are thus placed in a posi- 
tion where knowledge of values is set at 
naught, being left entirely to the ideas of 
purchasers. The.market closes daily about 
bare of stock, the current receipts being 
taken quickly by eager buyers. New 
Spring California has sold up to 30 cents, 
and it is understood that Texas has reached 
28, though sellers are often reluctant, 
owing 'to the near approach of the several 
Western clips, to make the terms known. 
California advices are that choice Northern 
is bringing 27 cents in San Francisco, 


-| though inferior grades are obtainable at 


24@25. We quote: 


American XXX........... vdb3de 40 
, ee POL —30 a 
American X.........ccccececceees —80 @— 387; 
L Pulled........seseseeeeeees “¥@-8 
Superfine Pulled................: —38 
+ as, isda dy cs AILS e~ ; 
xas, Coarse...... dhaddignndane _ 
Cal 8; FY 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The high grades have been 
in fair demand; but, with larger receipts, the 





market has ruled in buyers’ favor. Low 
grades are plenty and lower. We quote: 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 14 @18 
State, pa ails an tubs, prime to fancy. ..12 @15 
State, tubs, inferior....... euenanades« 8 @10 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 @18 
Western, Dairy. choice to fancy....... 10 @14 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 8 @10 


CHEESE.—The export inquiry has been 
less active, shippers’ limits being lower. 
The arrivals have increased and holders 
have been scarcely able to retain previous 


quotations. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy........ eeccveeses 7@% 
State, Factory, good tofine............ 5 @6 
State, rrr err, 5@7 
Western, Factory, choice..........-+.- 7@% 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 5.@ 64 


EGGS.—The market has been very irreg” 
ular and prices have advanced, with a re- 
stricted demand, in consequence. With 
larger arrivals at the close, however, receiv- 
ers were more disposed to meet buyers, 
We quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by es 


State and Pennsylvania Beaciacteeneocs @1%4 
Western and Canadian..........+.--+ 1Opail 
POTATOES were dull. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless........eee0 2H@ — 
BOSC ys < ccadecSceses 2 75(@3 00 


Maine “ ...ccccccccccccet % 2h@3 50 

“ Nova Scotia ........00.+-.- 2 75@3 00 

FRUIT.—Domestic Driep.—The mar- 

ket is unchanged, with very little doing. 

Prices are largely nominal. There is some 

inquiry for Unj®eled Peaches, with sales of 
Halves at 24 cents. We quote: 


Apples, Dried, State............e..0+ Bh @ 44 
Apples, SIE «anual anthem: 8 @4 
Apples, Southern............eeee eens 2 @6 
P a ROE nascann scons nar saree 5 @ll 
Peaches, WEPOBlOG. . ocicc dn cee cegese 24 @ 3 
WinME. os ace cocetetsctessces 4 @ 4% 
PHUMG.. cc ccccccce poocenes pees esesse 24 @13} 


SEEDS.—The prices for Clover are a 
shade higher, on account of the firmness 
with which the present moderate supply is 
held. The demand remains somewhat lim- 
ited and the market presents a quict ap- 
pearance. The stock of Timothy is becom- 
ing reduced and is firmly held at the ad- 
vance last quoted. We quote: 


Clover, _— per , ee P St 8} 

ate. F Teedehead 7 
Timothy, per _ oa: 1 2 @l a 
Red Top, per bag,5 bush........ 150 @1 % 


ee — — 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, y oe: c. 69 00@70 50 
8.40 “ 51 00@52 25 
Guano, standard or vonage” 
(2,000 ID8.).. ere eeeeee 2 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Sickie 
phate of Lime............ 387 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone, = 00@85 00 
Bone Flour......... 00(@89 00 
a“ Bone Meal.........- 00@36 50 
as Ground Bone....... 31 00@83 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 130 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........2---+000- 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble hha gen ba dedi cedace ~ 45 ° 
Bone, ground fine, average...... ps 
. » E aeeh. h'gh grade...... 25 00(@28 00 
German Potash Salts kaint).. 8 010@ 9 00 
Plaster, per > Le op ag ds Siaes 7 @ 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash ( ¢ r 
MOD Tbs......0-0--- re) i 1 %@ 8 00 
Murlate tg Potash (80 p. c.), per 
antsisjadaddacedaads 1 1 274 
eutphate ~ Ammonia, per100Ibs. 8 65@ 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fectiliser bccaeneddoccns 35 00 
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* CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
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First-Class Printers’ _Materials. 


"7 Printing, Presses etc. ‘Block Blocks 4 sks for engravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS J & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 














For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
24, For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31, 
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FURNISHIN 


Department 


FOR 


Gentlemen and Youths. 


DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS & CUFFS, 
YACHTING, NEGLIGEE, 


Traveling Shirts, 


“PAJAMAS,” 
UNDERWEAR, 
London and Paris Styles 


NECKWEAR, 
Robes de Chambre, 


SMOKING and STUDY JACKETS, 
DRIVING, DOGSKIN, EID, 
and LISLE-THREAD 


GLOVES. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 
NOVELTIES IN 


UPHOLSTERY 
cooDS 


DRAPERY MATERIALS, 


combining the Finest Stock of Choice Styles 
in the City. 








A SPECIALTY. 
DECORATED 


WINDOW SHADES. 


LACE CURTAINS, 
HOLLANDS, 
SLIP COVERINGS, etc. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





Financial, 
THE VOTE ON THE WARNER BILL. 





IncLuptIna New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, with New England, as the 
East, and all the former slave states as the 
South, the vote on the Warner Silver Bill, 
as passed by the House of Representatives, 
stands as follows: 























East. West. South. 
Aye.| No. | Aye. | No. | Aye. No. 
Republicans,......... al 65]; 5) 47) —| 3 
Democrats... oct a2 7, 22) 4) O68) — 
Nationals... 5) = ‘| ites 1 1 
Nn eee 16’ 7el sil 61! ¢9 4 





Looking at this vote in a party aspect, we 
have 115 Republicans voting against the 
bill—65 in the East, 47 in the West, and 8 
in the South; and 5 Republicans in the 
West voting for the bill. We have 129 
Democrats voting for the bill—11 in the 
East, 22 in the West, and 96 in the South; 
and 11 Democrats voting against it—7 in 
the East and 4in the West. We have also 
10 Nationals voting yea, and 1 voting no. It 
is not difficult to see which party is in favor 
of “honest money,” and which party. is in 
favor of the silver swindle of paying debts | 
with a depreciated dollar. 

It is a significant fao., too, that the South 





dle, against 83 such votes furnished by the 
East and the West. That is to say, the peo- 
ple who were solid a few years since in 
seeking to destroy the Union seem now to 
be about as solid in voting to destroy the 
public credit. The strength of the Demo- 
cratic party is in the sixteen states that were 
formerly slave states; and of the 129 Demo- 
cratic votes for the Warner silver swindle 
96 came from these states, while the same 
states cast only four votes against the 
swindle. The Democrats as a party and 
the South as a section of the country have 
thus made an unmistakable record, and 
that record is in favor of repudiation. 

A silver dollar weighing 412} grains and 
declared to be a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private, is simply a 
fifteen-per-cent. fraud against the claims of 
creditors. It is a repudiating dollar by all 
the difference between ifs real value and 
that of the henest dollar. The Democrats 
asa party vote forthe fraud, and the Re- 
publicans asa party vote against it. Both 
have made their record. The difference 
between the two is just the difference be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty. One of the 
questions to be settled by the next Presi- 
dential election will be whether the Amer- 
ican people are honest or dishonest. If the 
Republicans triumph, the verdict will be in 
favor of honesty; and if the Democrats 
triumph, it will be in favor of dishonesty. 





THE RESUMPTION FUND. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN, in answer to the 
Senate resolution asking what amount of 
legal-tender notes have been redeemed since 
the 1st of last January, says that the aggre- 
gate is $4,133,518, which is an average of 
about $35,000 a day for all the business 
days during the whole period covered by 
the answer, or about one-thousandth of one 
per cent, per diem of the outstanding green- 
backs. §Sosmalla redemption shows that 
the people have had but little desire to turn 
their greenbacks into gold. The fact that 
they can get gold if they want it, and that 
this keeps greenbacks at par with gold, in 
most cases suffices. This is just as we an- 
ticipated it would be. The rush upon the 
Treasury for gold, about which the Green- 
backers were croaking so loudly, turns out 
to be a mere fancy of their own creation. 

In answer to the further question as to 
the “amount of coin he considers himself 
authorized to retain in the Treasury for the 
purpose of maintaining resumption of 
specie payments, under the provisions of the 
Act of January 14th, 1875,” Secretary Sher- 
man makes the following statement: 


‘*T have tostate that, under the provisions 
of the Resumption Act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in order to prepare 
and provide for the redemption of United 
States notes, to use any surplus revenue in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and to issue certain bonds of the United 
States, the coin reserve in the Treasury has 
been increased to $188,000,000, that y Awe 
about forty of centum of the notes out- 
standing to redeemed, and believed to 
be the smallest reserve upon which resump- 
tion could be prudently begun and success- 
fully maintained, as fully set forth in my 
last annual report. This reserve arose from 
the sale of $95,000,000 bonds and from sur- 
plus revenues, as authorized by law, and it 
must under existing law be maintained un- 
impaired for the purpose for which it was 
created.” 


The law wisely leaves the amount of the 
redemption reserve to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. What he thinks 
on this point is indicated by the above 
answer. His duty is to redeem legal-tender 
notes whenever presented, and he is author- 
ized by the law to keep on hand a sufficient 
coin reserve for this purpose, and, if neces- 
sary, to issue bonds of a certain description 
in the purchase of coin for redemption pur- 





furnished 96 Democratic votes for this swin- 


poses. He has full power to keep the 





——————- 





Treasury supplied with the needful amount 
of coin. 

If legal-tender notes were destroyed as 
as they are redeemed, as they should be, 
the quantity of coin necessary to maintain 
redemption would gradually decrease, and 
in the end these notes would disappear alto- 
gether, and their place be supplied by coin 
and bank-notes. This is the ultimate end 
to be reached, and the sooner the better. 
The Government will then go out of the 
banking business entirely, and, hence, need 
no coin reserve for redemption purposes. 
Redemption will then be remitted to the 
banks, and the Treasury become simply a 
fiscal agency for collecting and disbursing 
the revenues of the Government. 

—————————— 


A CHANCE FOR A SILVER 
SWINDLE. 


Tue Warner Silver Bill, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, provides that the 
owner of silver bullion may deposit the 
same with the Treasury, and receive there- 
for certificates at the average market value 
of the metal in New York or San Fran- 
cisco during the week next preceding such 
deposit. The bill further provides that 
these certificates shall be receivable at par 
for all Government dues, including customs 
duties. 

Here is a nice chance for a speculative 
swindle at the expense of taxpayers. A 
pool might be easily formed to buy up all 
the available silver in the market in a given 
week, and thus produce a purely artificial 
and rapid rise in its price for that week. 
The next week the pool could unload their 
silver on the Treasury at the high market 
rate produced by a speculation during the 
previous week, and get certificates therefor 
at the same rate, which would be receivable 
at par for all Government dues, including 
customs duties. In this way the purchase 
of $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion would enable the pool in two weeks’ 
time to pocket profits to the tune of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. The experi- 
ment might be repeated any number of 
times, and at every time it would be at the 
expense of the Treasury—that is to say, of 
the people. . 

Fortunately for the country, it is hardly 
supposable that this swindling bill can be- 
come a law. It is possible that it may be 
passed by the Senate; but we hope not. 
Even if it should pass the Senate, the Presi- 
dent may be relied upon to kill it with his 
veto. Neither liouse of Congress could 
overcome that veto by a two-thirds major- 
ity. The country is safe at least for the 
present, because the President is right on 
financial questions, and because the Repub- 
lican party, though not having a majority in 
either house of Congress, is, nevertheless, 
strong enough to hold Democracy in check. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Bustness keeps up to a very fair average, 
considering the advanced period of the sea- 
son. The prominent departments are quite 
active, with the prices of the leading staples 
very firm. The New York Shipping List of 
Saturday reports a very favorable condition 
of business affairs from seventy-five centers 
of trade and manufacturing interests in 
thirty-one states. In New England there 
has been a strong revival of business with 
manufacturers, factories all running on full 
time, with the exception of a few in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, with which finan- 
cial embarrassments interfere. The same is 
true of the Middle States, with the excep- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Coal regions, 
where the improvement is not so apparent. 
From the Southern and Southwestern 
States reports are generally cheerful, the 
exceptions being rare. From the West re- 
ports are very sanguine. Factories and fac- 
tors are busy, improvements are progressing 
ata rapid rate, and immigrants are pouring 
in. The staple crops of the country are in 
the main looking well, and every indication 
points to another year of abundance of the 
fruits of the soil for home use and @ heavy 
surplus for export. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,448,889 ; and produce exports, $5,872,627 
The total imports since January Ist were 





$126,291,781, against $116,982,669 for the 
same period last year and $185,612,325 in 
1877. The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st were $126,470,862, against $140,- 
867,966 for the corresponding period last 
year and $106,699,604 in 1877. 

The Bureau of Statistics announces that 
the excess of exports over imports during 
the month of April was $12,171,999, it hav- 
ing been in April, 1878, $28,927,386. For 
the ten months ending April 30th, 1879, the 
balance of trade was large ($241,443,623) 
compared with $227,042,087 in 1878. For 
the year ending April 30th, 1879, the balance 
was $272,215,770, against $221,680,013 in 
the year ended April 30th, 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Lire InsuRANCE.—A person procured a 
peer of insurance on his life, Xe to 

is ‘‘ legal heirs.” He afterwa — 
the policy as security for his individual 
undertaking. He died, leaving a widow, 
children, and grandchildren, the children of 
a son pntiowen Held that the policy was 
not assignable. When the policy was issued 
the rights were vested, and could not be 
divested without the consent of those to 
whom they were secured. Held also that 
the dchildren were entitled to a part of 
the fund.—Gosling vs. Caldwell, Sup. Ct., 
Tenn. 

Riauts oF RAILROAD PassENGERS.—The 
purchase of a ticket constitutes a contract 
between the company and passenger, in ac- 
cordance with which the former undertakes 
to carry the latter to his destination on the 
SS ., train he takes and no other, un- 
ess he is permitted by some regulation of 
the company, upon compliance with some 
condition, to stop over at an intervening 
station and resume his journey by another 
train. The contract for the transportation 
of the passenger is an entirety, and if, with- 
out the consent of the company, he stops 
before reaching his destination, he cannot 
again impose the obligation of the contract 
upon the company by insisting that he shall 
be carried the remainder of the journey.— 
Stone vs. C.& N. W. R. R. Co., Sup. Ct. 
Towa. 

MonicrpaL Bonps.—Every purchaser of 
a municipal bond is chargeable with notice 
of the statute under which the bond was 
issued. If the statute gives no power to 
make the bond, the municipality is not 
bound. If it gives no ame to raise money 
by taxation to pay the bond, the holder can- 
not require the municipal authorities to levy 
a tax for that purpose. A court has no 
power to compel the levy of a tax which the 
law does not authorize, and if the statute 
provides that the tax shall not exceed a cer- 
tain sum annually, there isno power to com- 
pel the levy of alarger sum.—United States 
ex rel, 08. Macon County (Missouri), Sup. Ct. 
U. 8. 


THE MONEY’ MARKET has been quite 
active at times, and as high as 7 per cent. 
was paid for call loans on stock collateral. 
Near the end of the week the market be- 
came easy, and the closing rate was 8 to 4 
per cent. 

Mercantile paper continues in demand. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 4@44 per cent. ; four-momnths at 4@5; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 5@6 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady, closing at 98; to 99. United States 
bonds were strong and American railway 
securities irregular. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm early in 
the week at rates close up to the specie 
shipping point; but higher rates for money 
caused a freer offering of bills, and rates 
were reduced, closing on Saturday at 4.88 
for 60 days and 4.89% for demand bills. 
New York exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named as follows: Savan- 
nan, nominal; buying 8-16 premium, 
selling 5-16 premium. Charleston, nothing 
doing; buying 8-16 premium, selling ¢ 
premium. New Orleans, commercial + 
premium, bank } premium. 8t. Louis, 
$1 per $1,000 discount. Chicago, weak; 
buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 premium. 
Boston, 25c. per $1,000 discount. 


SILVER.—The bill to render subsidiary 
silver coins interchangeable at their par value 
has been passed, in a slightly amended form, 
by the Senate. The first two sections of the 
bill, which make these coins interchangeable 
at the Treasury or Sub- Treasuries of the 
United States in sums of $20 or multiples 
thereof, were passed unaltered ; but the Sen- 
ate reduced the legal-tender quality. of frac- 
tional coins to $10, or half the amount 
fixed by the House, and struck out the sec- 
tion authorizing the receipt to the amount 
of $3 of coins of 25 cents and under in pay- 
ment of postage stamps. The House is ssid 
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The bullion value of the 412}-grain dol- 
lar remains at $0.8852 gold. We quote: 
und Buying 


Bar Silver (Gold)........csceccessescscesess 118 14 
Trade Dollars (currency)...........s000++ O84 wd 
Halves and Quarter®..........s0..sceceees 9044 9094 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............000. O44 90% 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
speculation was active and the market strong 
and buoyant. Later on, under sales for 
realization, there was quite a reaction ; but 
toward the close the market again became 
strong, and in some instances the highest 
prices of the week were made. The coal 
stocks were noticeably active and strong 
throughout. The Granger shares dull at 
intervals, but were firmly held. In the 
trunk line shares the chief interest centered 
in Lake Shore and Michigan Central, the 
former advancing and the latter recording 
lower quotations, Telegraph stocks were 


firm. 
The following shows the fluctuations in 
prices during the week : 


+ —>  ¢ Clos- 








ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 92 9254 - _ 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 67 Rs oo 69 
Atl. and Pac. Tel..........++0« 40 4146 80% 40% 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 8444 87 S446 85 
Canada Southern...........+ 58g 68 584 684 
Chicago and Northwestern... 62 68% G6lg 625% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 943% O54 436 04% 
C., R. L, and Pacific.,........ 140 «6140 «#130 6130 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 116% 116% 116 116 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........+0 % Cf 6% 
©., C., C., ANAT... ceorcocccece BIg «58% «(50% «C1 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9634 07 06% 96% 
Chicago and Alton............ 8336 8344 88 83ly 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... — _ —- lu 
CANEOR. ...ccccccccecoccccccece 45 454% 45 44 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 5654 60% 564% 60 
Del. and Hudson...........0++ 465 50% 46% 50% 
Dubuque and 8.C............ Les] 55 55 55 
Express—Adams............ . 10844 10844 107K 107% 
American........... 484% 4856 465 47% 
United States...... 4654 46% 46% 46% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 971% O71% OF OTK 
BEDE, ca cctcccabvccccdgcts oocese 28% 27 274 
Erie, pf...... pegeccceodpooccccy bo en ee sD 
pcbccdsdacccedeseonccoes - - — 150 
Han. and St. “Joseph sseeeseese 22 225 20% St 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 4454 4436 42356 4214 
Homestake Mining..........+ 88 Sy «87% 
Miinois Central...... 874 86%, 86% 
6814 S74 
674 «545 «O55 
7036 7414 «(754 
Michigan Central. 80% TBE 7814 
Morris and Essex.. 9244 904% 91% 
M., K., and Texas.... on 15% «18% 15 
MAL and St. Paul............. 51% 4854 «5156 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 8046 90% sOIg 
N.Y. Central........ .sseeeees 11044 119% 11936 11084 
N. J. Central.........seeeeseee 4836 52 94844 BI%G 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford 165% 165 166 
N. Y. Elevated..........s00000- 101 101 182g 182% 
Ohio and Miss............00000 15% (16% 15 155% 
Ohio and Miss., pf..........++ 30% 40 89 687 
Ontario Silver...........se00. 390 80 89 89 
Pacific Mall. ....5.. .eeseeeese 14% «15% «(1455 15% 
PARAMA. ....0000cccccccecccces 149 «149 149s 148 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 110 110% 110 = 
Quicksilver........0sceseeecees 1646 16% 14% 144% 
Quicksilver, pf......-.seceseee 8854 89 88 86 
Standard Mining............. 8% 34% 84% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 2044 20% 25% o7% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 153% 164% CidZ:s«214% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 424% 42% 40% 41 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 10% 10% 10% 10 
St. Louts and San Fran., pf.. 11% 1135 114 11% 
St. Louis and S. Fran., Ist eH 2444 2414 23% 28 
Sutro Tunnel.. ee {GG 
Wabash........ 88% 87% 3754 
Union Pacific 7414 78% 7434 





Western Union Tolegraph.. 118 1145, 1141144 
Keokuk and D. M.,........ ‘ 
C., St. P. & Minn.... ede 






Ind., Cin., & Laf. 

Chea. & Ol0.........00eeeeeee 

Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.°........ 

Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 8 84 By 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 4234 454% 988 4014 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf.......... 6 6 4 - 
Frankfort and Kokomo...... 23 23% 28 ads 


The Union Trust Company certificates for 
Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana Central 
first mortgage consolidated bonds, which 
were placed on the Stock Exchange regular 
list on February 26th, have been transferred 
to the free list, and in their place on the 
regular list have been ordered the new 
Trust Company certificates assented for the 
first consolidated mortgage bonds. The 
Louisiana and Missouri River second mort- 
gage seven per cent. bonds ($300,000) have 
also been placed on the regular list. The 
Spring Valley (San Francisco) first mort- 
gage six per cent. gold bonds have been 
placed on the regular list of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active 
and with prices irregular. American Dock 
unassented %s advanced to 76. The Erie 
new consols and funded 5s were very active, 
but without material change in quotations. 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consols rose to 87}; 
do. assented to 62; Morris and Essex firsts to 
128}; Louisiana and Missouri River firsts to 
107; Central Pacific firsts, S. J. branch, to 
102}; and Delaware and Hudson, Pennsyl- 
vania division, coupon 7% to 108.‘ Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg firsts declined 
to 444; Uaion Pacific land-grants to 113; 
Michigan Central 7% to 117}; Northwest 
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gold coupons to 115}; and Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy 8s to 111§, 


STATE BONDS.—Louisiana  consols 
sold down to 47. Tennessee 6s, new series, 
declined to 824%, and - CO. 68, Funding Act 
of 1868, to 8}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The demand 
has been active, with the course of prices 
somewhat irregular. Early in the week 
there was an advance, which was followed 
by a sharp reaction, and new 4s declined to 
102%, after selling as high as 103 9-16, the 
other issues also yielding } to} per cent. 
Near the close the market recovered, clos- 
ing firm, as follows: 

United States currency sixes.......... 124% 12634 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 106% 107 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 106% 107 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 107% 107% 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States fives, 1981, registered.. 1033 104 


United States fives, 1881, coupon,..... 108% 104 

United States 434s, 1891, registered.... 1064 106% 
United States 434s, 1801, coupon....... 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10346 108% 
United States fours, 1007, coupon...... 103 108% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,246,050 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $3,795,800. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $3,622,300. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $828,- 
072,811; gold notes, $1,466,600. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 








1870. 
New York 61,508,000 
Boston...... 487,000 
Philadelphia, see 186,000 
Total......0. 0000++++++-@4,881,000 $2,975,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued decreas: in legal tenders and 
deposits. The surplus reserve is further 
reduced $1,212,600, the banks now holding 
$4,038,300 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 
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Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y., JuNE2p, 1879. 


Funding of the Ten- Forties and the remainder 
of the Unredeemed Five- Twenties. 

Tue remarkable success of the Treasurf 
Department in the negotiation of the Four- 
per-Cent. bonds during the last four months, 
within which time over $500,000,000 have 
been sold, affords occasion for universal 
congratulation among all patriotic citizens, 
whatever may be their personal disappoint- 
ments as bondholders, that their bonds bear- 
ing higher rates of interest than four per cent. 
have not been permitted to run for a longer 
period, and that the life of their invest- 
ments in Five-Twenties and Ten-Forties 
has been so rapidly arfd unexpectedly cut 
short. 

It demonstrates, moreover, that the credit 
and borrowing power of the United States 
Government has become fully and firmly 
established on a basis of Jess than four per 
cemt. per annum, and, in connection with 


other conditions incident to it, indicates, 
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that its Four-per-Cent. ‘“‘ Funded Loan” is 
to be henceforth the favorite form for the 
investment of the horded capital of this 
country, and to a great extent of the world, 

That there has been within the last twen- 
ty years an enormous increase in the invest- 
ment. capital of this country, of that class 
which permanently avoids the ordinary 
risks of business and seeks absolute security 
at reduced rates of interest, and that this 
accumulation is rapidly going on, the finan- 
cial history of the last few years and the 
quotations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for all first-class investment stocks 
and bonds abundantly show; while the 
large and constantly increasing army of 
small investors, who throng the offices of 
the dealers in Government bonds, bear 
witness to the fact that, whatever effect the 
depression of the past few years may still 
have upon large business enterprises, the 
masses of the people are earning and saving 
money, and filling the vaults of Safe Deposit 
Companies and innumerable private hidden 
receptacles with Government bonds, which 
will never make their reappearance in the 
market until they are in their turn called 
for redemption. 

With the Ten-Forties all called in, there 
are no other bonds which the Government 
can redeem, except by purchase in the open 
market, until 1881; and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that no more bonds will be sold 
or offered by the Treasury Department for 
at least two years. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
advisable for holders of the Five-Twenties 
and Ten-Forties to determine the question 
of reinvestment at an early day. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


issue againat cash deposited or satisfactory guarant; 
Sy t Circular ite Trav = tA iy in dol- 

‘or use in the United States and adj 

tries and in pounds 

w . 





lacent coun- 
sterling, for use in any part of the 


ita may be made to the above 


pplication for Credi: 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
Wall Street, New York, 


have issued a circular contain: &@ summary of the 
Capital and Funded Debt in de together with a 
statement of the ne, BrOpeety covered by the “ Adjust- 
ment Mortgage Bonds 


CENTRAL R. R. CO. of NEW JERSEY. 
Copies may be had by addressing as above. 








PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


JAMES STOKES 
ANSON PItELPS STOKES. BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


on the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


SILVERWARE, BONDS, 


JEWELRY, etc. 
Recetved for Safe Keeping by the 


SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK, 


(at $1 a year for $1,000 of Bonds), 


and SAFES RENTED a6 from 15 to $200 a year, in its 
Fire and Burglar Proof Vaul ne 


No. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
The first established in the world. 


City of Cincinnati 
Gold Gs, 


DUE 1906. ALSO 
ty 
DUE 1008, FOR SALE BY 
MOLLER & CO., 


24 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 








The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, | Boston. 


DIRECTORS. 
ae naan Sec ISAA' B a 
. B. SLL, Sec'y. C B. RICH. 
EDWIN ABBOTT, Treas. ew iH. NEWCOMB 


ton. | Gen. M: 

ELIJAH JOSEPH T. Y. F 
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BROOKLYN 
5-per=- Cent. Bonds, 


PAYABLE IN THREE YEARS, 
FOR SALE BY 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal examination of all security offered. 


No charge to tt to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE 
64 East Market Street, indianapolis, tna. | 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 
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RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
OC. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


Now York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0,, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 


B81 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
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Commercial, 
THE PROFIT OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. 


Ir two men make & bargain by which one 
exchanges a horse for three cows, each giv- 
ing what he has for what he more wants, 
and each giving a fair market equivalent 
for what he receives, it is manifest that both 
of them have made a good bargain. The 
transaction promotes the interests of both. 
Neither isa loser by what the other gains. 
The profit to each consists in what he re- 
ceives for what he gives. The man who 
owned the horse and gave it for the cows 
finds his profit in the greater value to him 
of the cows than that of the horse ; and so 
the man who owned the cows and gave 
them for the horse finds his profit in the 
greater value to him of the latter than that 
of the former. The things exchanged are 
the equivalents of each other for the pur- 
pose of the exchange, since each buys the 
other; yet they are not equivalents in rela- 
tion to the wants of the parties to the ex- 
change. Each gets what he more wants, 
and gives what he less wants. The profit 
of the transaction to each is in what he gets, 
and not in what he gives; the former being 
more valuable to him than the latter. 

Precisely the same principle holds true as 
to the profit or gain arising from interna- 
tional trade. Al such trade is simply an 
exchange of commodities between different 
countries. The advantage to each country 
is not, as is often supposed, in what it pays 
or parts with—not in its exports; but in what 
it obtains for these exports, in its imports. 
It buys its imports with its exports, and the 
gain to it arises from the greater value to it 
of the former than that of the latter. It 
parts with what it has to spare and receives 
what it more needs. It gives the labor 
which produced the former for the labor 
which produced the latter. Its direct ad- 
vantage always comes from that which it 
obtains; and if there were no such advan- 
tage there would be no motive for interna- 
tional trade. 

Here, for example, are two nations that 
are largely exchanging with each other 
breadstuffs and iron. Their advantages for 
the production of these respective commod- 
ities are very dissimilar. The one can pro- 
duce iron much more cheaply and abund- 
antly than the other can; while the latter 
has the same advantage in respect to the 
production of breadstuffs. The one sells 
iron to the other, and with the iron buys 
breadstuffs; and thus it obtains what: either 
it could not have produced ai all or could 
not have produced so cheaply as it could 
buy it by the sale of iron. The production 
and sale of iron are practically equivalent 
to the production of breadstuffs thus bought. 
The direct gain is in the breadstuffs re- 
ceived. These are more valuable to the 
nation receiving them than the iron given 
for them. Its imports, and not its exports, 
are, hence, the true basis and measure of its 
gain. The same mode of reasoning applies 
to the other country, that isa large producer 
of breadstuffs, but that either cannot pro- 
duce iron at all or not so cheaply as the 
country to which it sends its breadstuffs, 
and from which receives iron in exchange 
therefor, Both countries, by what they re- 
ceive for what they give, are the gainers. 
The industry in each operates to the best 
advantage for itself, because it operates in a 

, way most cheaply and effectually to supply 
its own wants, The one industry supple- 
ments the other; and when the products of 
the two industries are exchanged for each 
other each country, in what it receives, has 
an actual gain to. show. Both countries 
have had their wants supplied with less 
labor than it would have taken to supply 
them without this exchange. ‘ 

This great principle underlies the direct 
economical advantages to be derived from 
international trade, The imports in each 
country measure these advantages. If there 
were no imports, there could be no exports; 
and what the exports are worth to the.coun- 
try furnishing them can be determined only 
by the imports received: in return therefor. 
If a ship sails from this port laden with ex- 
ports for the Liverpool market, and sinks in 
mid-ocean, these exports are a dead loss. 
But if it reaches Liverpool in safety, and | 
comes back with a cargo of imports bought; 
with the exports, then the gain to this coun- 








try will be measured by these imports. 


They are what it has received for what it 
has paid. The transaction is simply a com- 
mercial process of turning the exports less 
valuable here into the imports more valu- 
able here. It takes from this market what 
it can well spare, and brings to this market 
what it needs. It meets a demand in Liver- 
pool by a supply here, and meets a demand 
here by a supply in Liverpool. 





THE FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS. 


Tue four-per-cent. bonds of the Govern- 
ment are now selling in the market at a 
premium. Is it probable that they will sell 
at par when business shall be more thor- 
oughly revived and there shall be a greater 
demand for money to be used in the opera- 
tions of trade? This is a question of some 
importance to investors. We think that 
the strong probabilities are that these bonds 
will not shrink, below par, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. They have a long period 
to run, which increases their value for in- 
vestment purposes. 2. They are exempt 
from taxation, which, for an average, is not 
less than two per cent. on other forms of 
property. 8. Their security is unquestion- 
able and their negotiability is much greater 
than that of state, municipal, or railroad 
bonds or any form of mortgage securities, 
4. The country has undoubtedly entered 
upon the era of cheaper rates of interest 
than were formerly paid. 5. There has 
been within a few years a large accumula- 
tion of surplus wealth with which to sup- 
ply the demand for money, the tendency of 
which must be to reduce interest rates on 
loans. 6. The facility with which foreign 
capital can be utilized in this country must 
tend to equalize the rates of interest in this 
and other countries. 

We do not, for these reasons, think that 
those who have money to invest need to feel 
any special anxiety about the future market 
value of four-per-cent. bonds. They are 
more likely to go above par than to fall be- 
lowit. Their exemption from taxation, to 
say nothing about their other advantages, 
makes them equivalent to an ordinary six- 
per-cent. bond having the same time to run. 
The extent to which these bonds have been 
purchased is a very good indication as to 
what capitalists think of their market value 
in the future. 





DEY GOODS. 





Tue past week has witnessed a very lib- 
eral demand for all the most staple fabrics, 
and the continued upward tendency of 
prices has induced many buyers to antici- 
pate their requirements for the fall trade to 
such an extent that stocks in first hands are 
now much smaller than at any time for 
many years. The demand for strictly 
seasonable goods for immediate distribu- 
tion was only moderate. 

Cotton goods have been in steady de- 
mand and the tone of the market has con- 
tinued very strong. Stocks are almost 
wholly nominal, and many makes are sold 
ahead for weeks to come. The export 
movement was large. The shipments for 
the week include 1,888 packages from this 
port, 4,625 packages from Boston, and 42 
packages from other ports, in all 6,005 pack- 
ages; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879,71,766 p’k’g’s, valued at...$¢4,974,080 
Same time in 1876, 51,361 p’k'g’s, valued at... 9,159,586 
Same time in 1877, 47,115 p’k'g’s, valued at... 8,344,922 
Same time in 1976,-36,374 'p’k’g’s, valued at... 3,181,416 
Same time in 1860, 63,701 p'k'g’s, valued at... 8,785,988 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
large request for all widths and weights. 
Prices were very strong and many makes 
were further advanced. 

Bleached goods were in active movement, 
both for new business and in execution of 
back orders. Stocks are nominal and the 
best makes are streadily advancing in price. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand and 
a number of orders have been placed for 
goods to arrive. 

Corset jeans were in moderate move- 
ment; but stocks are light’ and prices are 
firm. 

Cottonades were quiet, - — 

Denfms were jin fair demand ‘at’ firm 
prices. 

Ducks Were ‘in~ steady’ request‘ for both 


plains@pd fancies, ahd several gipKes were 


marked up, 1 oe 
Quilts were moderately active and firm. 


i 





Tickings were in limited. demand; but, 
like all other cotton goods, very firm. 

Print-cloths were fairly active and 
firm. We quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths, and 
8$c. for 56x60. 

Prints continue in light demand, except 
for choicest styles of white and tinted- 
ground fancies. 

Ginghams were quiet. 

Dress Goods.—Plain and lace buntings 
were active. Other descriptions quiet 

Woolen s have been in active de- 
mand for all kinds of fabrics for fall wear. 
Stocks are now much reduced and the most 
desirable productions are largely sold ahead. 
Prices are very firm and many classes are 
steadily advancing. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Low and medium 

es have continued in active demand, 
while fine grades are also doing very fairly. 
Supplies are vei light and some makes 
are so largely sold ahead that ugents have 
refused new business. 

Cheviots were in large distributive request 
and low and medium grades are in short 


supply. 

orsted coatings were active, and the 
production of some of the most popular 
makes is disposed of four montis ahead. 

Overcoatings were taken liberally, low 
and medium-grade fancy-back and rough- 
faced goods still leading the market. 

Flannels have continued in active demand, 
though sales were not quite as large as durin 
the previous week. Stocks are low an 
prices are very firm. 

Blankets have been in good request for 
all grades. Prices have been advanced 
about ten per cent. during the week. 

Kentucky jeans were in large movement. 
Stocks have undergone a further reduction 
and many makes are now sold ahead. 

Satinets.—Printed effects were in im- 
proved request. Blacks and mixtures re- 


main + og 
Foreign dry have been quiet with 
importers. Jobbers report a moderate 


business in small selections of the most 
staple fabrics and a few such specialties as 
are in popular favor; but nothing of an im- 
rtant character. In silk fabrics a firmer 
eeling is manifested regarding prices, and 
this seems to be the only new feature in this 
line. The auction-rooms were fairly at- 
tended and staple fabrics were generally 
easily disposed of. Prices, however, were 
low and unsatisfactory. 
The imports of foreign dry. goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,059,176, 
showing an increase of $40,000 as compared 
with last week, but $400,000 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,051,931, or a trifle less than the 
import. 


PREPARATORY 


to Our Semi-Annual Inventory and 
notwithstanding the recent Large 
Advance in Wool, Cotton, Fiax, and 
Silk, 


We Will Make 


Great Reductions 


in all Seasonable Fabrics of these 
Materials. Buyers will be well re- 
paid by a thorough examination 
of our 


Immense Variety 
of Elegant Fabrics. 


AT Stewart&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY for a young man 
of character and ability. A large dry goods estab. 
lishment, having a country branch that is now doing 
a thrifty and profitable business, wants a young man 
of ability and good character to take an interest in the 
branch store, Must have from $2,000 to $5,000. He 
would have the advantage of a full line of credit from 
the main store and the benetit of a long-established 

ens. This isa rare opportunity 








and a well- i busin 
| for the right kind of a man. 
Address F. EATON & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





ONLY 'THINE !. 


Matos oy gh a we will send our 


penny postal-card 
pris tracker ink Sante tet ss, SA 
sabes Secrecy: lara Fae | 
J.& J. SIMPSON, | 


725 and 727 Sixth Avenue, ” 
Near 42d Street. 











Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


FINE DRED) SHIRTS, COLLARS, 


Ouffs, Drawers, Pajamas, Etc., 


IX SUPERIOR STYLE, AT LOW PRICES. 


No. 1127 Broadway, 


Near 26th Street, New York City. 








Cents will make you a Subscriber 


for 
EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


the Monarch of the Fashion 


Magazines 
for One Year. ” , : 


The Summer Number is now ready, containing valu- 


able information on all subjects of seasonable inter- 
est, including Sports, Pastimes, and Diversions for the 
Summer, Accessories of Tourist Travel, eto., ete. 
Price only 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a single copy. 
The Fashion Quarterly ts endorsed by the 
Press throughout the country as the only Reliuble 
Purchasers’ Guide extant, 
Published by 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 HKighth Avenue, New York. 





JUNE REDUCTIONS. 


Riley Sons 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 
IMPORTED 
Leghorn Hats, 


AT 35c., AT 45c., AT 50c., AT 65c., 
T5e., e., $1.25, UP. 


SCHOOL AND SAILOR HATS. 
LEGHORNS, SECONDS, at 17c., 25c., 85c., 50c., 65¢., up. 





FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


BLACK and WHITE, at 55c., 75c., 95c., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 





AMERICAN CHIPS, ay colors, 25c., 45c., 75c., up. 





gw” YOU WILL FIND EVERY DESIRABLE BRAID 
AND SHAPE IN OUR STOCK. 


MEN’S and BOYS’ HATS 


IN STRAW and FELT. LATEST STYLES. 


Sweeping Reductions 


ON OUR 


TRIMMED HATS and BONNETS. 


ED, 81.50, #4, si. 
W HATS, TRIMMED, $2.50, $8, 
Have been sold at twice the price. 


“MOURNING AND CRAPE BONNETS 
oan, REDUCED ONE-THIRD. 


OUR STOCK 


IS UNDOUBTEDLY MANY TIMES 
LARGER 


THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
WE MAKE NO EXCEPTION. 
TABLISHED FACT, OUR PRICES ARE 
IT IS AN ES' TED FACT 


Normandy Caps and Bonnets. 


|| NEW.PURCHASE. THOUSANDS AT 45c., 50c., 60¢., 


WORSTED SHAWLS, INFANTS’ SACQUES, etc. 
OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE-LIST IS NOW READY. 
Subscription Price, per Annum, 
25 Cents. 

SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


— 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


HOWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos, 209, 811, 3114 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 Allen St- 
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WEEKLY DRY GOoDs QDOTAT png. 


IMPORTANT TO E 


VERY MERCHANT 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 






MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS, a 


“o SILVERWARE. 
o — 

o GLASSWARE, 
GLOVES. . “e CROCKERY. 
os a Qa — 
LACES. 0 ao CHINA 
o o 
a rs] 
> JONES -: 


a Oo 
ad ¥ 


av 
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Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x a 
a a 
-, JONES | 
a c 
SHOES. 5 8 SILKS. 
_ oa 

CLOTHS. a P CARPETS. 
— o 

DOMESTICS. oa i. “Dates Goops. 
_ a 

UPHOLSTERY. co A oO co & Cuo: AKs, 
pools ohOU€~Ok an 

FURNITURE. V_ SHAWLS, SxrrTs, ete, 

Unlike any other house, we furnish complete per- 
sonal and iu 


ousckeeping outfits. Great bargains 
every department. 5 rs should avail themselves 
of the inducements we offer. Send — stamp for 
our New Illustrated Catalogue, 10v p: 
Orders by mail will receive romps : attention. 


R. H. MACY & €0,, 


eS SS ees BS 





ALL THE SOE IN HATS 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID aoves, J OPERA AND 8PRING 
Wit LEAD IN 

Black Dress Silks, 

Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
— EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE. Fapert AND SPECIAL 
CARE. pererperer ier AILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


shnson Bros.206, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


34 East l4th Street, 


UNION SQUARE; 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


600 and 602 Broadway, New York, 


call special attention to their stocks of 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 

DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
BERLIN WOOLS AND WORSTED WORK, 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Erc., Etc., 


among which will be found the very latest novelties, + 


at prices much under the usual market rates. 
Samples and Catalogues sent on application, 
Goods sent by mail or express. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


100 Bones, 75c.; No, 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00; 
ni 3, re et ee it Corset ‘made, $1.75 ; No. 2 SS: 





geet BLOOMING GDALE BROQS., 
euien venue, ew York. 
; Greatly improved. 
E for health comfort, and du- 
 Fability., All sizes, tor both 


Gee 


sae ot 





olded by w 
aan Patent Brace. 


Te orien 5 and Tmeakoreshoend 


hiss os ci 


by all pee Ask for Pratt's Patent lirace. 


of Housefurnish’¢ Goods. » 


- Nos, 649,-651, 655 Broadway 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand-Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


Daghestan 
GARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Heuston-Street Station. 










Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 





For Ten Cents: One hundred page 
Pamphlet, with Lists of News- 
papers and Advertising Rates, 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty Newspapers. 


10 
Spruce St. 
N. Y. 


ERSONS AFFLICTED with P: aralyeie, bret or 
i any ay Mapes nee — lected on 
learn how m cure sen address, W 
stamp, to Box 8861 Bos ton, Mass. ms 


caoanemaee 











The Ackuowloiged Standard 
FASHION 
QUALITY: 


SPRING AND SUMMER CARRIAGES IN GREAT VA- 
RIETY, AFTER OUR OWN AND THE BEST 
LONDON AND PARIS DESIGNS, IN- 
CLUDING 


Cabriolets, Victorias, 
Viz-a-Viz, T-Carta, 
Wagonettes, 2-Wheelers, 


AND IN GREAT VARIETY OF WEIGHTS, THE 
WELL-KNOWN 


“BRSWATER WAGAN” 


unequaled for Finish and Riding qualities, all fitted 
with the celebrated 


RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE, 


securing Safety and Comfort, without which no per- 
fect Carriage can be built. 


Brewster & Co, 


(OF BROOME 8TREET), 


BROADWAY, 47th to 48th STREETS. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 
Recipients of Gold Medal and Decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, PARIS, 1878. 





BLISS BROTHERS, 


Mec tt, ppt at 
** Bliss t atic 


quickest. 
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anywhere, for only 
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Fawr Metalic Matias 


Most Elastic, the Ch er and the 


Best in the 


SERS ad atte Riedie ob 5 


a ted the United States free of 


Agana. 


13th St, NY 


a 


HOTELS. ei ae 
THE MAPLEWOOD, 


Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 


Ample accommodations for 400 guests, Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. 


O. D. SEAVEY, 
OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


ig tore HOUSE AND. VILLAS, 


enden, Sonn. 20th Season. 








wh. <a neurpassed accommoda- 
t.. 8. Boating, - ing, fishing. 
alr, ‘ect drai) ‘or circulars or ¢@ 


ngage- 
ments, address H. S. CROCKER, Proprietor. 


REVERE HOUSE, 


Boston, wow ong ‘taints 
The aubscri a ease 
ee Pep erat are Oa and 183 per 


Da aris a nd fa s Ex 
Ni twithstand i. in prio, “the un- 
rivaled exeallenes of the vill be tain talied. 











All Summer Resorts and Hotels 


ish Weekly New York 
able Gazerre, Peubecription #i per year. 5 cents 
per copy, of newgdealers MSroadw. way. 





CLARENDON HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


CHAS. E LELAND, Proprietor. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 
Centi located, bet. Un‘ a Grand 


rall Union 
Hotels. first-class house in all its appointments. 
Rooms with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 


Ve H. MoCAFFREY, Proprictor. 


"UNION SQUARE. HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM:-& SON, Proprietors. 








THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. — 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 














OPEN FOR THESEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER 1st, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE < & aw 


Round Lake | Hotel, 
frees 





“gy “The hotel ts A 
n the grounds of Ls Round 
Mineral 





Camp-meeti: Association, near the 
(ake Camp: a Round Laie. 







Saratoga Lake are fine. The house is 
and furnished ; ‘tas an the modern con- 
§ bat The location is 
t for ies 
cfrenlar, with 





house, prices of board, etc., 
out of - "eH. ARMSTRONG. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
othér similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given flway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH-—-$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in ‘arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at-our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized’ as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


Caservitzz, ILv., May 18th, 1879. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the handsome 
gift you now present your subscribers (Wor- 
cester’s large Dictionary), which I recently 
received from you. I regard it as a fit com- 
panion for your valuable paper, and in them 
recognize two eminent educators. 

WM. L, BEEDLE. 
VERSAILLES, Conm., May 26th, 1879. 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of your pre- 
mium, “ Worcester’s Dictionary,’ for three 
years’ subscription to THe INDEPENDENT, and 
have to say I am highly pleased with it. I 
have shown it to several of my friends here, 
and it is admired much by them. 

C. D. TORREY. 


1108 HawTHorNeE AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., t 
May 10th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary, as premium to 
your excellent paper, all O. K. I regard it as 
standard in regard to orthography, and in other 
points second to none, Fully as good as 
recommended. WALWORTH R. MARTIN. 





Terre Haute, HENDERSON Co., ILL., 
April 29th, 1879. 

Your great Premium Dictionary, and also 
the great and good INDEPENDENT, for Mrs. 
Sarah Evans, of Carman, Henderson Co., IU., 
has been received in good order. 

JOHN HENRY STRODTMANN. 
MiWNEAPOLIS, Kan., May 26th, 1879. 

The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary came 
to hand, per express, all O. K, I have placed 
it in my library, and find it ‘‘ useful, as well as 
ornamental,”” I am well pleased with the paper. 

Cc. L. BOTSFORD, 





Everett, Mass., May 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came yesterday. I have 
spent a delightful hour looking into it. Asa 
premium for a newspaper ft is, speaking ‘‘the 
words of truth and suberness,”’ the greatest 
thing on earth. 
W. H. BOLSTER, Pastor Cong. Church, 


NAPERVILLE, ILL., May 17th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, ordered a week ago, 
has been received in good condition. I thank 
you for this excellent and valuable premium, 
and shall do what I can to inform others of 
this rare opportunity to secure a Dictionary. 
W. C. MOYER. 


CorraGEVILLE, Jackson Co., W. Va., } 
May 19th, 1879 
Your Prize Dictionary came to hand all 
right. Am well pleased with it. Just what 
every man ought to have. Many thanke for 
the favor. W. M. WEEKLEY. 


New Haven, Conn., May 15th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Pictorial Dictionary arrived 
safely (Rev. K. Twining, care of Prof. A. C. 
Twining), and has already rendered good serv- 
ice. ALEX. C. TWINING. 


Fostoria, Seneca Co., O., May 27th, 1879. 

Worcester’s Dictionary has been received, 
It is a very nice book, and came in good time 
and not soiled in the least. Please accept 
many thanks. A. J. LONGFELLOW. 


Satem, Wasninaton Co., N. Y., 
May 17th, 1879. 
Received the Dictionary this week, and it is 
in every way entirely satisfactory. 
F. R. FAIRCHILD. 


Battie Creex, MicH., May 16th, 1879. 
Received Dictionary, and am pleased with it. 
: H. E. GARDINER. 





LEEpsvILLz, DotcHEss:Co., N. Y., 
May 20th, 1879. 
I have received Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, sent me by express, as premium for 
THE INDEPENDENT. Miss M. A. CHAPMAN. 
New Preston, Conn., May 10th, 1879, 
I received (Worcester’s) Dictionary some few 
days since, in good order, and am well pleased 
with it. Miss FANNY ACKLEY. 
Uniontown, Pa., May 10th, 1879. 
Your valuable premium, Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, has been received. Accept 
many thanks. L. A. CAROTHERS. 


LowE Lu, Ky., May 22d, 1879. 
The Dictionary came to hand all 0. K. It ts 
all that was claimed and more than comes 
up to my expectations. J. 8. BURROWS. 


HIGHLAND, Kan., May 19th, 1879. 

The Dictionary has arrived, by express, all 

right and in good condition. I am well pleased 
with it. J. LEIGH, M. D. 
Nizgs, Micu., May 16th, 1879. 

Was pleased to receive the Dictionary. It ts 

all you represent in every particular. 

JOHN HAMILTON. 


Exyria, O., May 1st, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday in good 
order. It is a handsome volume and well worth 
the cost. WM. L. SMITH. 


Sanpwica, ILL., May 22d, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary yesterday, all right, 
and am greatly pleased with it. 
J. N. CULVER. 


ALLIANCE, O., May 13th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was duly received by express. 





Am highly pleased with it. O. COLESTOCK 


REV. JosEPH CcCooHe’s NEW BOoFsS, 


ENTITLED 


“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “OONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joserm Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ BioLocy,” “TRaANSCENDENTALI8M, ‘“OntuHonoxy,” ‘ CONSCIENOR, 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in han 


volame will be sent, 


Ga We can furnish sheets con 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


the 


, to any subscriber to Toe InpEPENDENT who remite $8 for a year in 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits 
day Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 


me book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


vance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive 
$8.00 for three years, in advance. 





” “Heregpity,” and “Marriage,” embody, in a revised and 


on. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
Ta InpaPaxcant for two 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


e Pic 
. Our Matual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David oo 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
6. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


) 
volumes postpeld, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 
wick . Old Oudoaty Bhop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
z pages. 


8. Little Dorri 
9. Bleak House. 582 


11. Oliver 
506 pages. 


| 10. Parmany Rates rod Tard Times. 570 pages. 





wist, Pictures from Italy, an 


merican Notes. 





12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great ang gg > 514 pages. 

18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by . 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
356 pages. 

15. The Myste 

gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 


gm TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


Any one of the Magnificent @ Steel Engravings, ©? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel ving. Size, a By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. 


; & 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engrayings ever published. It has a historic interest 
to every American, ging, as it does, by one of the 


penter), most faithful an 


find a place in every home in the country. 


est living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 
exact ts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


sed 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“ Ex-President U. 8. GRAN 


Also Moody and Sankey’s “GOSPEL HY 





.”? Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“« Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Stee) Engra 
“EDWIN M, STANTON.” Fine Steel La 


ving. By Ritehie. 
y Ritchie. 


ving. 
8 AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genfus of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 


altogether one of the most fascina‘ 

_This — wonderful book (the co yrig 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, w 

REMEMBER that an 


one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s 


ting, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. - 

ht of which is now owned by Tas INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given away as a premium 

o sends ts 63.00 for one a Be subscription, in advance. 
ictionary excepted, which is given for — three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 


$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscri 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 





Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N, ¥. 
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ne, y 
1 insurer at of policy. 
%. Mumber af full years’ premiums patd. 
& duet alien 


4. Amount nual premium, 
5. Kind y potion: 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tuts institution is again in trouble. Its 
new Officers and managers find it up-hill 
work in pushing it forward, and desire it to 
be placed into the hands of a receiver. It 
has been said that ‘‘about the worst thing 
you can do with a man is to hang him.” 
We say again, most emphatically, as we 
have said once before, that about the worst 
thing you can do with a life insurance com- 
pany is to place it in the hands ‘of a re- 
ceiver. In this special case we do not 
believe a receiver should be appointed by 
state authority until every other effort to 
save the company fails. Let the stock- 
holders, who have some rights which should 
be respected, even by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, be called together for consulta- 
tion and advice. Let them, through a 
special committee appointed by them, seek 
all the facts, and then give an opinion 
on the subject. A little delay will do 
no special harm. In the meantime, the 
directors should hold still and stop all ex- 
penses. If they refuse to do this, they 
should be restrained and compelled to do 
so. It is believed by a large number of pol- 
icyho'ders that the concern may yet be 
saved. We have no knowledge suflicient 
to give an opinion on the subject; but we 
assert that the policyholders should now 
have a chance to look into their own affairs 
and determine for themselves what is best 
todo. We do not believe that any board 
of directors has the right to act thus precip- 
itately, to the damage and loss of thou- 
sands to such parties. These directors are 
the servants of the policyholders, and they 
should, in such circumstances, first report 
their views and opinions to them, and ask 
for instructions, before venturing on such 
summary action. 

If the directors really have the legal 
power, they have no moral or equitable right 
to put in jeopardy thousands and millions 
of dollars, committed to their safe keeping. 
Let them ask the advice of those who 
placed them in office, before taking any such 
dangerous step. It requires money and 
policyholders to organize such a corpora- 
tion; and, when organized, it should, at every 
step in its existence, be controlled by these, 
its real owners—not by its official servants. 
You cannot legally destroy or take away 
any man’s property without his consent. 
President Hayes and his Cabinet offi- 
cers, acting together, have no right 
to destroy our Government. The cash- 
ier and clerks of the house of A. 
T. Stewart & Co. have no right to sell out 
and close up the business of that great con- 
cern. It is their duty to consult and carry 
out the wishes of their employers. Sup- 
pose President Coe, of the American Ex- 
change Bank, should call his directors to- 
gether some morning, and ask them to vote 
that concern into the hands of a receiver, 
or vote to divide the assets and wind it up. 
What would be thought of such a crazy 
step? We think the stockholders would 
find a speedy way to teach such officials a 
moral and physical lesson or two, which 
they might not relish. No matter what the 
situation of a corporation may be, whether 
ithasa million surplus ora million deficiency, 
its real owners should be always consulted 
when any important step is taken. We have 
given a plain opinion as to the propriety of 
the most extraordinary action of the direet- 
ois of the Ridgewood Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, in lately closing up that corporation, 
Without any consultation whatever with its 
stockholders. That concern had by hard 
work earned a good name, had secured a 
good, paying business, and had paid good div- 
idends, and it was as sound as a dollar; but 
the directors got scared at a loss, and forth- 
with and most unwarrantably voted the 
concern out of existence. We think the 
had no legal or moral right thus todo. If 
there is no law or power to stop such pro- 
ceedings, there ought to be. In the 
case of the Globe Life Insurance Company, 
let the officers, directors, and lawyers now 
stand back, and the policyholders comé’ fo. 
the front. If they want a receiver, they 
Will say so‘and ¢all for one, after a careful 
inspection of jts affairs. For once, we de- 


mand that the policyholders shal] be both 
Tespected and heard, , 
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| POLICYHOLDERS SHOULD KEEP 


AWAKE. 
A MEETING of the Board of Trustees of 


} the Mutual Life Insurance Company is un- 


derstood to have taken place last week. 

It is fair to assume that the question of a 
reduction of expenses,especially agents’ com- 
missions, came before the Board. “We have 
waited for a voluntary announcement of the 
result; but none seems to be forthcoming. 
The uneasiness among policyholders grows. 
Those who have taken the new policies of 
the Company are finding out by degrees 
that they are at the mercy of the Board of 
Trustees, and that their premiums may be 
raised at pleasure. The new business of 
the Company, if we are correctly informed, 
is falling away. The rate of interest on the 
investments of the Company is, of course, 
diminishing rapidly. There are ugly rumors 
afloat that differences of opinion exist among 
prominent members of the Board of Trust- 
ees as to the best course to pursue. 

Our suggestion, made recently, that the 
policyholders should organize for the pur- 
pose of collecting proxies with which to 
form an opposition party to those who exer- 
cise their power so arbitrarily is receiving 
attention, and we learn that persons acting 
in the interest of the management of the 
Mutual Life are meer canvassing for ad- 
ditional proxies with which to sustain the 
present administration. The interest felt in 
the State of New York may be judged by 
the fact that a resolution passed the Senate 
of this state, a week or two ago, requiring 
the Superintendent of Insurance to report 
the names of life insurance companies 
whose real estate and mortgage assets have 
been appraised by official inspectors, as well 
as those which had not. This was evident- 
ly intended for the Mutual Life Insurance 

Jompany, which was the only one of any 
prominence which had been made an excep- 
tion, the examination made of this Compa- 
ny by the Hon. William Smyth, the prede- 
cessor of the present state Superintendent 
having been concluded intwo weeks’ timeand 
without any appraisal of the real estate owned 
by and mortgaged to the Company. Of 
course, an examination of this kind wasa 
farce, as the — part of the shrinkage 
in assets would naturally be found in the 
real estate and mortgaged property. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, in response to this resolution, showed 
that the assets of the following companies, 
among others, had been carefully and offi- 
cially appraised: Brooklyn, oe Ger- 
mania, New York, Home, United States, 
Washington, Manhattan. A large amount 
in the aggregate was stricken out by the 
Insurance Superintendent after valuation. 

If the assets of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company were subjected to the same test, 
with the same relative results, the amount 
stricken off would be considerably more 
than $2,000,000. This is a startling matter, 
to which it is our duty, as journalists, to 
invite public attention. 

All these facts go to prove that every day 
lost by those who have the interests of the 
mass of a at heart increases 
the danger. e have promised to lay be- 
fore our readers a plan under which the 
trustees of the Mutual Life who differ with 
the management can restore harmony and 
confidence and revive the drooping for- 
tunes of the Company. This we shall en- 
deavor to do next week, unless our columns 
are too much crowded. 





PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE. 


Tue following from the United States 
Review, of Philadelphia, is well worth read- 
ing. It presents to the public a fair and 
truthful statement concerning the course of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company: 

“<The excitement which was engendered 
by the late moves of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company in the matter of reducing 
premium rates has to a considerable extent 
subsided; but there is yet apparent a well- 
defined undercurrent of uneasiness and dis- 
content among rival interests and the public 
at large in regard thereto, and it is still im- 





possible to say how the unfortunate business 
will ultimate. Thereis no doubt that the 
course of the Mutual Life has produced the 
greatest degree of demoralization that has 
ever been known within the ranks of the 
life insurance business, and it is a melan 
choly fact that there is discoverable no just- 
ification of the action in question. The 





avowed purpose of the managers of the 
Company in formulating the memor- 
able thirty-per-cent. rebate measure was 
to ‘stimulate new_ business, and thereby 
secure new blood for the maintenance 
of a proper mortality equilibrium in the 
business of the Company—a pretext which, 
if true, argues against the methods of | 
management hitherto pursued in its di-’ 
rection, and, if untrue, marks a degree of, 
disingenuousness that has no proper place™ 
in an institution Jike the Mutual Life. 

“The merits of this claim, however, it is 
now useless to discuss, because the Compa- 





ny no longer presses it, and the plan itself 
no longer exists; but it may as well be noted 


that the claim has never by the m: f life 
insurance thinkers been held to be the real 
underlying motive in the formulation of the 
extraordinary scheme. It is noticeable that 
the plan now offered by the Company in the 
arn of the abandoned thirty-per-cent. re- 

ate measure has been put forth and main- 
tained without apology and almost without 
explanation. The plea which is advanced 
in connection therewith, that the record of 
the Company shows that there is no longer 
any occasion to charge the usual rates, 
sounds exceedingly plausible; but it is plain 
that there are other companies in the coun- 
try which are able to go as far asthe Mutual 
Life can possibly go with any regard to 
safety in the direction of a reduction, but 
which continue to adhere to fundamental 
principles, because, in the judgment of their 
managers, it would be hazardous to depart 
from them. 

‘The simple truth in regard to the course 
pursued by the Mutual Life seems to be 
that the Company has not for the past year 
or more held its own as successfully as in 
former years, and that it has resorted to the 
plan of undercutting other companies, in 
order to secure increased popularity and 
business. Furthermore, it is well known to 
be more or less hostile to certain of its great 
rivals, whose rapid growth and increasing 
prestige enable them to successfully dis- 
pute with the Mutual in matters of advan- 
tage to policyholders, As tending to prove 
the first of these assumptions, it may be 
mentioned that the Company lost some 
$82,000,000 of business last year, and 
acquired only $28,000,000, thus entailing a 
loss of over $1,000,000 of surplus; while the 
fact that it possesses some $60,000,000 in real 
estate and mortgages, coupled with the 
knowledge that it would not take a very 
severe reduction in the value thereof, by 
shrinkage or other means, to affect disastrous- 
y the surplus which it claimed to possess on 

anuary 1st, affords justification for the con- 
clusion that the managers resorted deliber- 
ately to unwise measures in order to give 
their business renewed impetus and vigor, 
and at the same time to get the better of 
those companies which are so significantly 
neutralizing the supremacy which it has so 
long enjoyed. 

‘But, whatever may be the cause and the 
effect of the course so taken, it seems clear 
to intelligent observers that the course itself 
was impolitic and arbitrary, and lacking 
absolutely in the quality of a fraternal rec- 
ognition of the rights of other companies in 
respect to so important a matter. Stripped 
of all other features, it is reduced before the 
public gaze to the unworthy level of the 
tactics of the bully, It is, in effect, a bold 
declaration that might shall accomplish, by 
the aid of trickery, what cannot be secured 
by straightforward methods. How puerile 
and pitiful indeed it becomes in the light 
of the significant circular of Messrs. Merrill 
and Ferguson, who, speaking officially for 
the Mutual Life, plainly announce that the 
reduction now seme the Company can- 
not prove of ultimate advantage to insurers, 
because what is saved in the premium at 
the start will be lost from the dividends 
afterward! 

‘When, therefore, this fact is duly con- 
sidered in connection with the reduced in- 
come, reduced interest-earning capacity of 
the Company, diminished surplus ratio, and 
increased ratio of expenses, with all the un- 
certainties which attend the fluctuations in 
mortgage values and mortality experiences, 
how great is the folly in thus needlessly 
going counter to the teachings of life in- 
surance history, and, for the gratification of 

sersonal ambition, remorselessly burden and 

na measure paralyze the business at large, 
by forcing upon it the elements of mischief! 
But the life insurance principle is greater 
than its greatest exponent, and, as between 
the Mutual Life and its rivals, the recoil of 
the action as taken by that company will 
be not upon the rivals, but upon itself. Al- 
ready, in fact, it is keenly feeling the sting 
of its folly. Never since the Mutual Life 
became a power in the life insurance world 
was it so unpopular as now. In all direc- 
tions the verdict of business men is the 
same—that, apart from any consideration of 
the merits of the Company's course, the 
vacillating character of the management in 
regard to matters of such vast concern 
argues a weakness which is almost incom- 
prehensible and is absolutely unworthy of 
support,” 





HOW ARE LARGE FIRES TO BE 
CONTROLLED? 


Tne year 1879 bids fair to be as prolific 
in fires as 1878 was free from them. A 
prominent insurance officer asserted, a few 
days since, that the losses this year already 
equaled those of last year. hese losses 
have come from all directions and from 
fires of all classes. The large cities, as 
usual, have contributed the greater part of 
them, through ‘the medium of large fires, 





‘which may fairly be termed conflagrations. 


These large fires in New York, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia, where the losses aggre- 

te from $500,000 to $3,000,000 each, 
demonstrate very* coficlusivdly that the fire- 
extinguishing machinery of to-day is not 
adequate. to the® demands made. upon. it. 
Modern architecture, with its tall buildings 
tow up to a hight of seven, eight, or 
ten stories, constructed of highly inflamma- 
ble material and exposed tothe perils im- 
posed by wood-encased elevators and open 











hatchways, has outgrown the capacity of 
the present steam fire-engines ‘and the appa- 
ratus that has heretofore proved so service- 
able. The large cities contain hundreds of 
buildings whose top floors and roofs cannot 
be reached from the street by any serv- 
iceable fire-stream, and are away be- 

ond the reach of any practicable laddera 

own to the firedepartments. These facts 

were not, probably, taken into considern 
tion by the owners when they erected their 
lofty structures; but they are facts which it 
is the duty of insurance companies to take - 
note of. It is the insurance interest that 
has the power to enforce a remedy, by com- 
pelling the owners of such buildings to 
make them accessible to the firemen from 
the outside before consenting to accept the 
risk of ipaneing, them. Qur steam. fire- 
engines are models of ingenuity, reflecting 
credit upon their makers, and have been of 
incalculable value in the extinguishment of 
fires, But there is a limit to their capacity 
and the architecture of the times has passed 
that limit. The steamer that can project 
an effective solid stream of water to a hight 
of seventy-five feet and maintain it for an 
length of time is doing good service. We 
are aware that the manufacturers claim to 
largely exceed this hight; but their measure- 
ments are taken from projected spray or de- 
tached drops. In large fires spray is of little 
account. It is the solid stream, thrown with 
great velocity, that does the effective work 
on such occasions. In New York City there 
are many buildings that exceed in height 
100 feet from curb to cornice, and no steam 
engine in the service is equal to throwing a 
solid stream of water from the street to the 
roof. At the Philadelphia fire a strong gale 
prevailed, and a large portion of the city 
was threatened with destruction. In the 
track of the fire was a low building, and 
from this point of vantage the firemen 
fought the flames and succeeded in check- 
ing them. In the opinion of experienced 
firemen, but for this low building a much 
larger pondegration would haveensued. So 
long as they had tall buildings to feed upon, 
the flames were beyond the power of the 
firemen to control, As it was in Philadel- 
phia, so it is liable to be at any moment in 
any of the large cities where building in the 
air is largely practiced.—Spectator. 








INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... @2,957,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
WaRen) ys -§ Bodh. Ud. -esecdetecee eee $5,987,161 18 





Dregcrors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 





Joseph A. Halsey, B. C, Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amati Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright 
sen, 
OrrFicrrs. 
Lewis C. Grover, President, 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 


E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Cownsel. 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 
of Hartford. Written for one to twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 

New York Office, Tribune Building. 


P. 8.—Whether you travel or not, don’t de 
without Accident Insurance. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The 1 features of this open are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMIC. *: RGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
Au Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


American Lift Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., S. E. COR. FOURTH, 











PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1870..........66.ceceeee eee $3,522,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholdera,,..........-.-++ 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS. ...........+. $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES....... $28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS............ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 coPi's; 


HAS PAID 


$4, 900, 000 Ree ioyne Gers;” 7) Le 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 vseithies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS ANP RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PReEsivent. 





©. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBRINS, 
Vice-President. = i wy A 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, " 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo’s. 


The savgest amount of Life Insurance et 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIErY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
simple. safes and tnexpeasive’ The peotestion of Hite 
snourapee is furnished for the whole of life or as 

led, at actual current cost, oe year by itself. 
Large ulations in the the co 


thus rendered unn and yo be gh 
unnecessary ver 
pas ob See Eppve than the ony actual cost of one year's in- 


In “Tn thiaw rey ime the queers and Gafoots eft octs system 





are avold the protection jurance 
phe gee yy tt, simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of 


nent for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
— GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@1 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED LN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
we eon + ned MUTUAL. 
mbers every year. 


Entire surplus to the me 
Policies non- Morfelting { ng thetr ve value. 
Endowment nm at life rates. 


Agents wan! 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 
1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE ©CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capitag................ 00 

Nelnoncancst and all Li ameantet 
ee bosvesbenes 785,025 16 

Surplus......... SSb see DVD seac 670,212 88 88 
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JOHN DEVEREUX 
Wu. G. Crowe, Sec. Jonny L. Poounion wet ioe, Ss 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January to 8lst December, 


____ ERR RE: - $4,000,300 47 
i ee 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,858,006 38 


No Fotiotes have been issued upon Life 
ks; nor spon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Kisks. 
Premiums marked off from Jet ist January, 


18%, to 8lst December, 1878........... 4,186,024 98 
Losees paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $860,060 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
oe City, a and other Stocks. . $10. 


foore, ses by Stocks and otherwise. 704, 
Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at..............-...006 610,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1 B20, 250 74 
CASS 1B BABE... cccccccccsccccecsnccecccecce 381,210 02 

Total Amount of Assets..... eocccece $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of my next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 















































TRUSTEES. 
0 HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, MUND W. CORLIES, 
H. MOORE, NE q 
WIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW HARLES H HALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUART 
NCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. D EST 
STURGIS REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERIC 
JOSIAH 0. LOW LIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGER, WILLIAM H. i 
ROYAL PETER V. KING 
THO! F. YOUNGS, T MAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HOR ACE i STHURBE R, 











oft D REwierr, Witten DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This C 





ducts its busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—_—_o— 
Offices | Cer Breadway, New York; 





Continental / Cer. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cagh Capltal..oc..cccccccccccccgecce 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplue........ccccecccssessesees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

RID onictannssvescessissénerces 1,060,384 21 


and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


Pishhnstabinishesssecvabins sonave 00 
Ph ARE EORTC AE EES § 608,750 00 

net totale. office buildings in New York 
and sti inceiniinaihienentints 690,000 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C,. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF NEW YORK. 


[June 5, 1879. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..... saedelpewee $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878... secccccossess 396,289 26—95,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued........-.eeeeee ove sieseus 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878,......se.se0++ 315,895 85—§1 948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$412 1127,137 20 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losées by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tioms to BAME.......cccccscccceees $0140 0c 8teccessee secs cocceece 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.......esscesseccscescees cccccee soos 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenees, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks...........+. 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUDL........cccccccccccececcccecsssceces peccccee 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............+. $932,839 43 
Invested in United a New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34).. Pe Te TC CO ee 14,791,267 72 
Real estate..........cccccccccccccvccees abe oedeecebiccccoeoccccseses 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first Hien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ccecpecescecceecersees 14,864,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)....... osieeisjeBielesieivieesicicise 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879........... sees eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 379,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, 500,000; included 


im HMabilities)..........ceccccceee eoevccsce devecveccccccccccocce 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...........+sseecsceesccccsccecceceece eoccccccccce 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879. seeeeee coceees 806,225 98 — $36,218,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.......... secccccccoee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879...... waceinnes peevesioeicns $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... Sccdebocsdesdenes eee. 180,993 89 
Matured endowments, due and unpald............eeseeeececeeeees ° 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing polictes ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium...........sssesserereceseeeees - . 82,869,883 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above s 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... cccccccccees eccccceee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent....... dbticw sescecescce occccccccccs eo cccccccccccces 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Eetimated by the Mow York Stale Standard at 4 1-2 per ont. eter $8,800,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has weclared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution tesurplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005, Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaa 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,006,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary lst, 1878, $2,664,144, 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,945,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 

uary let, 1870, $2,811,436. 

TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID Dows, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. OLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 5S. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCE, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 

DrODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. MORRIS FRANELIN, mn 





a ed oe 
HENRY TOCK, MD. ne Examiners. 
and Acta 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Viee-Fresident 
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‘ take Nugget again. That's what it is to be 
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June 5, 1879.] 
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MY FLOWEBS. 


BY FANNY PERCIVAL, 





A LITTLE work with spade and hoe, 
A few hours taken from my play; 
A little thoughtful care, and lo! 
What treasures bright I have for pay. 


A garden full as it can be 

Of lovely flowers, of every hue ; 
As beautiful, it seems to me, 

As any flowers that ever grew. 


Verbeuas, roses, mignonette, 
Alyssum, heliotrope, sweet peas; 
One fine carnation (that’s my pet)— 
Who wouldn’t be glad of flowers like these ? 


Who wouldn’t give up a little play 
And idleness, for their sweet sake ? 
Who would not think they more than pay 
For all the care and time they take? 


Most gladly I supply their needs, 
I give them water every day, 

And keep them free from choking weeds ; 
And in return they seem to say: 


We thank you, Richie; and, for pay, 
We'll try our very best for you, 

To please you, in our little way.” 
And so the pretty darlings do. 


J love the bright-eyed beauties so, 
And they afford me such delight, 

I carry some where’er I go, 
To have them all the tiine in sight. 


Like gentle monitors appear 
The little blossoms, sweet and bright, 
Restraining me while they are near 
From all that is not pure and right. 


I seein to hear them murmur low: 
‘* Be pure, be sweet, and something do 
To gladden other hearts ; and so 

You will be happy, Richie True.” 


Dear little flowers! You shall not live 
To bring delight to me alone, 

Your lovely charms shall pleasure give 
To other eyes besides my own. 


If there are any that I know 

Who might uot else a blossom see, 
Then often some of you shall go 

To gladden them, as you do me. 





INGRATITUDE IN HIGH LIFE. 
BY ANNIE MOORE. 


“It’s a shame, and I'll go and tell Tabby 
Gray!” cried Kitty Clover, as she scam- 
pered across the street and climbed the 
neighbor’s fence. 

Tabby Gray was asleep on the window- 
sill; but she roused herself when Kitty 
Clover appeared on the fence. 

‘How are you?” said Kitty Clover. 

‘‘ How are you?” said Tabby Gray. 

“If you'll believe it,” said Kitty, ‘‘they 
are going to do it again this summer! Go 
off in the country and leave me alone, when 
I've caught mice for them all winter! Isn’t 
it ungrateful?” 

“Just like them!” said Tabby Gray. 
“Tm glad my master is so busy he can't 
get away. How do. you know they are 
going?” 

‘Oh! Jane’s packing the trunks and 
everything is in a muss. Carpets all up, 
and the floor so dusty that I can’t keep my 
paws clean a minute. They’re going to 


a yellow dog! When he came home last 
autumn, he had the impudence to ask me if 
I'd had a good time, when I was nothing 
but skin and bone and could not have 
borne it another week.” 

“That's all you could expect of a yellow 
dog. The villain!” exclaimed Tabby Gray, 
putting up her back. 

“What shall I do?” said Kitty. “I’ve a 
mind to cuddle down in a trunk and go 
too,” 

“Don’t do it!” cried Tabby, waving her 
tail with emphasis. ‘Don’t do it! It has 
been tried, and it didn’t work well. Nobody 
opened the trunk till she was a skeleton.” 

“What can I do, then?” asked poor 
Kitty. 

“Let me see,” replied Tabby, musing a 
Moment. ‘I'll tell you. You shall have 
Part of the mice in this yard. I must have 

some; for my health requires it, However, 
they give me plenty to eat, and you shall 
have the mice every other day. But I 
Must say one thing. I am the only cat 
Mastcr likes, He says ‘a Maltese always 








when you come, don’t come over the fence, 
where he can see you. Justslip in quietly 
and take your stand behind the shed there. 
It’s the best place for mice.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” said 
Kitty. ‘‘ You've taken a load off my mind. 
I shall be glad to come; and I'll stop in the 
alley and wash my paws before I come in. 
Good-bye.” And she jumped off the fence 
and started for home. 

It was no joke to go home. 
was full of enemies. 

Just as she was going to cross, a carriage 
came rattling by; and she drew back for a 
moment. When it was gone, she started 
again, and a big dog came barking down 
the street; and then came a troop of school- 
boys. But at last she ran across, and mewed 
at the door until they let her in. 

Although it was sad to see them getting 
ready to go and leave her, still she was 
happier than if she had no plan for the fu- 
ture. 

At last the windows and blinds were all 
fastened and everything was ready; even 
the carriage at the door. 

‘*Good-bye,” said Nugget. 

Kitty took no notice of him. 

Jane opened the door and put Kitty into 
the yard. 

“I’m sorry for you, Kitty Clover,” said 
she; ‘‘but I reckon you'll get along. I'd 
take you with me, if they’d let me. Here's 
food enough to last you three or four days.” 
Then she locked the door and went away. 

“The next day Kitty’s cousin came to 
see her. | 

“‘T’ve come a long way to see you,” said 
she. ‘‘ As well asI can count, it’s four or 
five alleys, and I’m tired as anything. Do 
I smell cold meat? They don’t give me 
much at home, and I’m sick of mice. I'll 
just take a bite” Sothe cousin took a good 
many bites, and then she said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

“IT shall be out of food soon,” thought 
Kitty; ‘‘but I won’t go to Tabby Gray’s 
until I feel the pangs of hunger.” 

The time came at last when she could 
wait no longer; so she crossed the street 
again, and went softly in the gate, not for- 
getting to polish her paws first, and took 
her place by a mouse-hole. Tabby Gray 
was not at home. 

After awhile a little mouse popped his 
head out, and in again. . 

‘‘T always know when they are coming 
by their breath. They eat so much cheese,” 
said Kitty. 

By and by the mouse ventured out a lit- 
tle further, and she caught him. He was 
delicious, but small. Hardly a mouthful. 
And he seemed tobe the only one. She 
stayed as long as she dared; but caught no 
more, and went home not much better off 
than when she came. 

There was one comfort. She could shel- 
ter herself in Nugget’s kennel, now he was 
away. The next day she found a bone in 
the alley; and the day after she went to 
Tabby Gray’s again, But she caught no 
mice this time, and Tabby had to give her a 
small part of her own dinner. 

“Tsee how it is,” said Tabby. ‘This 
will never do. I catch the mice one day. 
You come the next day, and they won't 
stir out because they haven’t got over their 
fright. Then the next day (my day) they’ve 
forgotten all about it and come out boldly, 
and so I get them all,” 

‘No matter,” said Kitty. ‘I’ve made 
up my mind torun away. I shall give up 
my place, and they can get a new cat, if 
they choose. It’s too much. They’re so 
ungrateful and unkind.” 

“Perhaps that’s the best thing you can 
do,” said Tabby. ‘‘ And I'll tell you where 
to go. Run along through this alley, and 
another, and another, and you will come to 
a house with a canary bird at the window. 
Perhaps you can catch him some time. 
And, if you do, it will more than pay you 
for changing your place. But don’t eat 
him on the premises, or they'll find you out 
by his feathers.” 

‘*Good-bye, then,” said Kitty, moutn- 
fully, and ran along through one alley, and 
another, till she came to an open gate. i 

There was no bird in the window; but 
there was a little girl, Polly, busy digging 
up her beans, to see why they did not 
come up. She was a kind little girl, and 
never too busy to help a cat in distress. 


The street 





looks clean,’ He hates # black-and-white 


“lm hungry,” said Kitty Clover. 
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cat. Your paws are white, you know; so, This would have sounded like “mew ” to 


you or me; but Polly understood the cat 
language, so she said: ‘‘ Pussy dear, have 
they all gone into the country and left you 
to starve?” 

‘* Yes,” said Kitty. 

‘‘Then walk right in,” said Polly, ‘‘ and 
I'll give you something to eat.” 

So Kitty walked in, and Polly brought 
her a nice bowl of milk and plenty of food. 

When she had finished her dinner, Polly 
took her into the house in her arms. 

‘Oh, Mamma!” said she. ‘‘ Here’s a little 
angel of a cat. Will you please let me 
keep her? Do, Mamma.” 

Now, instead of an angel, Mamma saw 
only a miserable, half-starved cat; but she 
couldn’t say ‘‘ No” to Polly, of course. So 
Nancy washed Kitty Clover nice and clean 
with soap; and then Kitty washed herself 
over again, because she hated soap. And 
there she lived in peace and happiness all 
the rest of her days; for Polly loved her 
dearly, and never went away and left her to 
shift for herself: 


oo 


AMONG THE SOUTHERN NEGROES. 


BY MRS. MARY W. BOARDMAN, 





TuHE following was Uncle Joe’s farewell 
sermon. 


‘‘T have been requested to preach on a cer- 
tain text; but I haven’t studied upon it, so 
you must excuse me if I don’t say all that is to 
be said. You will find my text 28th chapter, 
45th and 51st verses. There is connection be- 
tween them, but confine myself mostly to the 
latter. ‘And behold the veil of the temple was 
rent in twine and the earth did quake and the 
rocks rent’ (repeated three times). 

*T may not tell you of what Moses said of 
the different kinds of linen—the purple and 
the blue ; I may not tell you of the different 
kinds of wood; I may not tell you of the differ- 
ent kinds of twine; I may not tell you of the 
resurrection of Christ. ‘And behold the veil 
of the temple was rent in twine and the earth 
did quake and the rocks rent.’ I do not take 
it as a foundation, but to make a few remarks 
upon it. I don’t want you to be surproused if I 
sit down and don’t say anything, for God is 
going to work himeelf this evening. ‘The veil 
of the temple was rent in twine and the earth 
did quake and the rocks rent.’ 

“Don’t be discouraged at what I said in the 
beginning. ‘Now from sixth hour there was 
darkness all over the land until the ninth 
hour.’ When was there darkness? Now. My 
text says that now there was darkness all over 
the land. Now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness. What are you going to do with the 
third hour? Three comes before six. Dark- 
ness was over all the land, and where else was 
there darkness? In Heaven. Before I sit 
down I will prove it from a text. 

“Some of you will say it is an ’clipse; but 
who ever knew a ’clipse to last three hours? 
‘And darkness was over all the land.’ And 
when it’s ’clipsed in one place it is not in an- 
other. Now give me your attention and give 
God your hearts. What time of day was the 
sixth hour? I done reckon some of you have 
counted it already and made the sixth hour 
six o’clock. When would be the strangest 
time for you to have it dark? Five o’clock? 
No, it is very near dark at that time. At 
twelve? If it began to be dark at twelve 


‘o’clock you would begin to examine your 


hearts, to see if God would deliver you from 
the darkness. It was dark, I am not certain 
whether the birds sang or not. The sixth hour 
began with the third hour, and there was no 
hour between. When was the first hour? I 
done reckon some of you have said ‘the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day.’ The 
sixth hour was twelve o’clock in the day. 
What was the darkness for? To give every 
man aright to the Tree of Life.. This was an 
imaraculous ’clipse. All was silence; but at 
the ninth hour, thank God! there was a voice, 
and that voice was a cry! Yes, at the ninth 
hour, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the time 
our service commences, there was a cry. 
“‘Brethering, there was darkness from the sixth 
hour to the ninth, and the graves were opened 
and the saints that slept arose. I would have 
liked to have been there and seen them come 
out. Now, if we wantto get into graves we 
have to take ashovel. Oh! my friends, we may 
not mect again at Summer’s Hill. The next 
time we meet we may be coming out of our 
graves. ‘The time has come for me to leave 
you. I have done aH I could. - Some of you 
are yet in your sins. [ have worn myself out 
for you. I havetalked until my voice is weak 
(roaring like a mule of Bashan). And nowI 
Aeellike saying, with Jacob of old, I am of all 
“men most horrible. If I could have loved you 
more, I would have dome 80; butoh! ‘ the veil 
of the temple is rent in twine, the earth did 
quake end the rocks rent.’ When God made 





the world, he made the earth solid and the 
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rocks rent. This is the last Sunday I sla‘! 
preach at Summer’s Hill. Next wesk I goto 
C——-; to-night I give up the ghost. Sisters, 
you knowl have loved you. Brothers, fare 
well. Sunday-school, farewell.” 


The following is a genuine prayer offered 


by a colored boy who was confined in a 
closet by his teacher: 


“ O Lord, have mercy upon me. For Jesus’s 
sake come down and open the gates of Heaven 
and let mein. O Lord, come down and untie 
my hands! O Lord, help me to fight her! O 
God have mercy! O Lord, help the teachers 
home, and never let them come back again! O 
Lord, help me to have the nose-bleed,”’ 











The following is a verbatim copy of a 
paper taken from a school-house door in 
North Carolina. (N. B.—A white school.) 

“RULES OF THE SCHOOL. 

‘* First the large scollars shant impose on the 
small ones second there shall be no laughing 
and talking in time of Books third there shall 
be nothing seen or done in school carried home 
and tattled to their Parents that dont concern 
them fourth there shall be no quarreling or 
fighting in or at school but pay attention to 
your studdies, respect your teacher and be 
kind to your schoolmates those who abide by 
the rule will receive credit but those who do 
otherwise will receive a sprouting or Expell- 
ment from school. W. C. W. Teacher.” 


Isaac D., a tall young colored man, a 
real good fellow, but with that ‘‘ dangerous 
thing,” ‘‘a little learning,” on taking up his 
position as cook ina certain institution of 
learning, issued the following ‘‘ General 
Order.” (I give it verbatim.) 

“Award TO THE Girls, girls, order and 
neatness is hcaven first law. whatI mean by 
that is that we should be as neat as possible a 
bout our work. Ist. No. Dinging room girl Is 
not to vialate this Law if they do they are not 
worthy of a good name. be tru Girls to the 
duty that is before you. and we shall get along 
well Less have no burning of Coffee Pots no 
dirtty pans, No. barrowing of pans and never 
returning. Let us not for get to mop. let 
us not for get,the Golden rule. do to others 
as you would that they should do to you. 
Let us throw all of the Swill out. carry it to 
the place appointed. Let us make this our 
Mission Girls and we will get along well. 

Isaac D > 


, Tenn, 
Greeting. 
Ciry Homu, Post 2. 


We were invited to the ‘‘ constitution and 
desecration” of a new church building. 
Consecration and dedication were probably 
intended. 

An attentive pupil, offering to relieve her 
teacher of wraps and books, said: ‘‘ Say, 
Missis, I'll tote yer plunder,” Of a serious 
person one remarked: ‘‘ He never cracked a 
smile,” 

“The frosses,” they said, in autumn, 
‘have driven the birds from their nesses in 
the trees.” 

‘‘Have you alls got we alls pitcher in 
you alls room?” asked our little colored 
page. 

“Now, Miss Mary, I want you to be 
mighty tight on ’em,” said a father, commit- 
ting a boy and girl to my care. ‘‘Be 
mighty tight and nuss’em up close, espe- 
cially the girl. The boy loves to study as 
he loves to eat. You won't find no défal- 
cation in him.” 

They hold Solomon’s rule in excessive re- 
gard. Speaking one day of parents object- 
ing to the teachers punishing their children, 
a father said to our superintendent: ‘‘ Now 
I don’t feel so at all. Any time when you 
want a little exercise, 1 should take it as a 
kindness if you'd whip my boy.” 

The word done is made to do duty on all 
occasions. ‘‘ Where is your father? I 
asked a bright-eyed pupil. ‘‘Why, Miss 
Mary, my father’s done dead,” was her 
cheerful reply. 

Aunt Elsie received a letter, which she 
kept nineleen weeks unopenedy lest there 
might be bad news therein. For all the fol- 
lowing five or six months of our acquaint- 
ance she wis “‘ gathering her items” for a 
reply. 

Of an early riser one said: ‘‘She’s the 
soonest old lady I ever see.” I had pupils 
whose homes were in “Pigtail Alley,” 
others in ‘‘ Shakerag Street.” Genuine and 
descriptive names. 

After a severe sermon from a colored 
preacher, an old woman in the auglience 
was heard to exclaim: ‘‘Oh! that Owens, 
that Owens! If he wasin Hell, wouldn’t 
he make them devils bile.” This same ser- 
mon opened with the following wish: 
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“That the Gospel gun would fire a bullet 
and dagger you through!” 

Irish Ellen regaled little Mary, before 
breakfast, with the sad story of a friend, 
who, marrying a sea-captain and accom- 
panying him on along voyage, was eaten 
up by savages. Mary, in relating the tule 
at the breakfast-table, said Ellen had a friend 
who was eaten by “‘ candy-balls.” 

The same little Miss was living in the 
town of D. when it was annexed to the city 
of L. About a week after thisannexation, 
her papa told her to pick up some coal from 
among the grass, which the young lady was 
very reluctant todo. At length, amid sobs 
and tears, she exclaimed: ‘Jf I were a 
country-girl, I'd as lief do it.” 

Little Anna is so tender-hearted and gen- 
tle that her mamma was struck with amaze- 
ment one day to overhear her addressing 
this same Irish Ellen in a most overbearing, 
dictatorial way. 

‘Ellen, do up ’tairs an’ det my dess an’ 
apun. If you don't, I'll pit you in the stove 
an’ burn you. I’ll make bud come out of 
you, such as came from Willie’s nose. I'll 
top you with the toppin’-knife. I'll tut off 
your nose, an’ tut your eyes out, an’ make 
you beed; an’ pit you in the fire an’ burn 
youall up.” 

At this point the astonished Hibernian 
caught off the stove-cover with a threaten- 
ing gesture, which changed these awful 
threats to cries for mercy. 

What a mercy that the Lord listens to the 
prayer of the heart, rather than that of the 
lips. One little fellow, not quite three, prayed 
constantly ‘‘ Make the poor sick,” meaning 
‘Bless the poor and the sick”; while his 
sister used to pray: ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily debts.” 

This same small boy reported the pea- 
soup as sufficiently cooked because ‘ ’tis 
hoppin’ an’ thumpin’.” 

A beloved cow, named ‘‘Crumbocke” (for 
the one immortalized in the old ballad, 
**Tak’ thine auld cloak about thee”) was 
one day standing at the foot of a short flight 
of steps. Little Willie, at the head of the 
steps, reached down his baby face within a 
few inches of her nose, and said, in a soft, 
loving tone: ‘‘Me love thoo, Crumbocke.” 
Crumbocke responded with a terrific bel- 
low, which drove every particle of color 
from the little fellow’s face and sent him 
reeling back against Mamma, faltering out: 
“Me don’t like the way she talks!” 

Nontu Crarrssury, Vt. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


CROSS-WOKDS. 
& 
In the fair city of Seville 
Once lived a jolly one ; 
Now such as he you never see, 
Though some in every town 
Of like profession still are found 
And needed, I am sure. 
Their symbol, stripes without the stars, 
Is seen outside their door. 


qu, 
Brave Indian chief! a “thousand warriors” 
leading 
In a far southern state long years ago; 

Thy council-fire’s smoke ascends no longer 
Where the magnolia and the orange grow. 
111. 

From the farmer's, so plain, old-fashioned, and 
homely, 
To the lady’s, so dainty and pictured and comely, 
I’m seen in all guises and colors and sizes. 
With happy New Year 
I’m sure to appear, 


And I know when the moon sets and when 
the sun rises. 


I’m young and I’m old, I’m prosy and tunny, 
And can always be bought for a small gum of 
money. 


Iv. 

Listened to by eager children, 
Ga*hered round the fireside, 

Just as children love to gather 
At the eventide. 

Found within some Christmas present, 
So delightful, such a treat ! 

Charming prose or charming poem, 
Sad, or strange, or sweet. 


12 HIDDEN BIRDS (easy). 

I was sitting one afternoon under the shade 
of alarge tree, near the back porch. Sorrow 
renders us all despondent at times, and I had 
met with a great loss. My favorite pet, a dog, 


was dead. Such atrial is always enough to 
rob infants’ minds of peace—for a time, at 








least. Her name was Mag. Pieces of her hair 
I had cherished carefully, and they were a soft, 
silky black. Birds of all kinds I had too, and 
it was a consolation to have them near me, in 
their cages on the porch. It had been raining, 
and was damp and misty when I came out; 
but I could soon see a gleam of light through 
the trees. It seemed just the time for a walk. 
The land was beautiful about the house—in 
part ridges of mountains, with fertile vales 
between. A little pond nestled at the foot of 
one of the bills, and as I came in sight of it 
the view was quite romantic. ‘ Row, brothers, 
row’? was being sung lustily by a party of 
young men in a boat. One, that I recognized 
asa young Chinaman, Loo Nung, was sitting 
on a spar, rowing, or rather paddling, along- 
side of the yacht. I was known to be an ex- 
ceedingly gullible little fellow, and one of 
them, Smith (awkward fellow, too), called out 
to know if I wanted some aqua. I laughed; 
for I was not quite so green as not to know 
what he meant. L. BR. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The solution of the following verse givesa 
compound word, the first part of which forms 
the initials and the other the finals, the re- 
maining verses the cross-words : 

Swiftly o’er the sparkling waters 
Of the blue and placid lake, 
Strong of hand and firm of purpose, 
Steadily their course they take. 
Now they part, now near each other, 
Fast and faster, on and on, 
In the distance growing dimmer 
Ere a victory be won. 


RIDDLE. 


I am composed of letters seven, 
A name to noble women given ; 
Drop three of them (the last I mean), 
And I’m a man fit for a queen ; 
Cut off one more, and then you’ll see 
That I my former sex will be ; 
Drop another, but two remain, 
And then I am a man again. 
— Selected, 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(From a scene in ‘‘ Macbeth.’’) 


“ Eb nilo-ttdelme, oudrp ; dan kate on race 

How faches, how refts, ro herew ponsecesrri 

rea ; 

Bahmetc halls evren qunaysdi’h eb tunil 

Ragte mirnab owod ot hhig sindunena lilh 

Allhs omce asingta imh.”’ M. B. H. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 11, 2, 3, 9, 13 is often used for deception. 

My 10, 12, 7, 8, 4, 10 is a community of which 
you must count yourself one. 

My 1, 6, 5, 2, 11 is what many brave men 
did when called upon to aid their country, and 
thus made possible my whole. O. B. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

BEHEADED RuyYmes (Prize offered). 

Buriep Names OF FioTion.—l. Bayard. 2, 


Sally Brass. 3. Elaine. 

WORD SQUARE. DIAMOND, HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
OPAL 4 OPERA 
PISA RAP PINE 
ASKS PAPER ENO 
LAST P : A tr 





ALL babies are diminutive Cesars, since they come, 
they see, they conquer—sometimes by their gentle 
stillness, re oftener by continued uproarious crying, 
no —* A pe ning, Ley Dr. let ts 

rup, gentle yet specific influence, q 
= the tte Je ones, without ever ever the least inj 
cents 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BLATCHLEY'S 


HORIZONTAL 


IGE CREAM FREEZER 


5 Bizes, 8 to 40 Quarts. 
PRICES OF FAMILY 8 


deguares & 381 mart... gt.89 








: — most econom nfoat Fontie in the world. Will pro- 


quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, consum- 
ing so ines than four pounds of ice and five minutes’ time, 


0G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MFG CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER me Mac" 





THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 
A.B.C. Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B. C. Oatmeal, A. B.C. Barley Food. 
A. B.C. Maize. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical rmpnan 





Obtained four medals for sup 
for continued superiority. The purest food f od —— 
and adults. All husks, le and impurities removed. 
Can be prepared for table in fifteen minutes. For sale 
by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C. Brand. Manufactured by 


THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO, 
83 MURRAY STREFT. 


CEREAL MILx. 
Best Pood for Infants, Beoommended by Physicians. 


“After using the various 
tions for In- 


month the child ‘gained fo 
pounds, and is steadily im 
ing.” — D. D. Beckmun, 

Bs's. Bowery, New York, 

“The best artificial ~ys : 
have ever known.” — W. 
White, M. D., New York, rs 

“More deneficial “8 sage other food I re ever used.”—A. 
Bodguen, M. D., New 

by D: Manafectured 


ruggists and Sosatens 
"THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
faa 


CEREAL Mic 


RU ages J 





. New York, 


For Dyspeptics, In- 
valids, Nursing Moth- 
ers, &e. 

Express} pared of the 

Ea most nutrit aoa and digest. 
rs ible parts of the Choicest 
Wheat and Bartey. 

Sold by Grocers and Drug- 

ists, 





Manufactured by 


THE CEREALS MANUFACTUKING CO., 
Nsw York. 








(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
tion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, Urin- 
ary Diflealties, ete 


ford, late professor in Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 

Itis not nauseous; but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. 

Fomppiet civing further particulars, mailed free, 
on application to manufacturers. 

Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. L 


COX & SONS, 1xvov. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, Ns Be 


CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
WORK AND STAINED "@LASS. 

DECORATIONS FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 

ND DWELLINGS, 


List of CaTaL oouss on application. 








R. GEISSLE 1k, 35 Bleecker St., New ‘York, 


CHURCH | FURNISHER, 


rt Workeri HhRAs sbie’ 
ENGRAVED “MEMORIAL 'B SRASSES, 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO i _—— NOW ON 


EXHIBITI 

Antique Furnitu re, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 

AVCIENT POTTERY, 


wits from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


nave REMOVED ram 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 

















BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AV3S., N. Y. 


hh on beauty, and has long main. 
tained a high 4 »yrominent thy in public wine. 
tion and among fashionable ladies, preserving the 
complexion irom the A ~ influence of the sun, 
dust, and Rem Tan, Freckles, and —s 
Patches. One bottle will last ‘six months, usin, 
— day. Beware of imitations or cream of sim 
e. 

Do not be a db = reas “ Thi 
article is bs na This oo came ; But stand 
by the genuine, and you will stand one the right. Price, 


ae, 
N, MEDICATED SOA P.—Cures Salt 
Ring Worms, sh Worms 
> ‘ace and Hands, and is a good 
shay woke compoun ice, 90 per cake. 

SUBTIT LE.—Re oves hair from low 
eureka A ay, upper lips, arms and hands. instan 
neously, on single application, and positively without 
injury to the skin ice, $1. r 

IQUID VEGETABLE ko GE.—Imparts a 
delicate roseate tinge to the complexion, so closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and immovable 
by —s with cloth or handkerchief, Price, 50 cts. 
per bottle. 


Mme. M. B, T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 


48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
_For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same Hne of goods, 


Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures, 
FIT CUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMISs, JOHN Pp. BOLTON. 





A ANTED EV, 





with Water, Wine, and 

Milk Cooler. Centennial 

Award, 86,000 in use. 

} ALEX. M. LESLEY, 

@ 372 Sixth Ave. 
Send for Book. 


HAMMOCKS, 
Archery, Tents, Lawn Set- 


tees, Lawn Mowers, 
Lawn Sprinklers, 
‘amp Stools, etc., eto. 
Send stamp for Illustrated List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
No. 110 Chambers St., New York. 











tham Watches, with descri eon and 

rices of over 100 Fine Gold or Silver 
Watches, sent toany address for & 
how I send 





8c. stamp. It descri 

= Pod ng Me all 

“| to be fully mained before paying 

y rel age f° out Reference 

ge. WHITE, Jeweler, 
ewark, N, 


ues SIT 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of om 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without eamnnaion At i same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of whi 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras- 
tic and irritating. dein 
By our new method of bottling the Congress m4 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the paver 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 
Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 
Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
the letter ‘C”’ prominently raised upon the glass. 
For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 
Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn 


by mail recefve prompt attention. Address 











Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOGA SPBLIN' 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 &77 Spring St.,N.Y. 


Hank’s Patent Hammock. 











The onl, Hammock in the world that will not 

the middle nor curl ey? Ss) body. 7 

Sutin tel RI hs MILLO, Manufacturers. rs. 
EPOTS : — Newark Trun Bag 

bg rs oly Street, La wall wow - 

ravelers’ all Street, bet 
and Water Streets, New York. Age ate. ote 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





GRAVES’ PAT. - RUBBER TARGET GUR. 


entirely new 
ots pot or Rafe ee 


s provi a - . 
ages. 


Length 39 in. 
Shoots 600 ft. 
Peles, with 5 
metal pointed Arrows, 2 
7 Targets and Globe Sight, 
$1.50, delivered, free of cost, throughout the U. S. on receipt 
Of price; bf, sent bi express, not prepaid, for $1.00. Clubs of 
six supplied with Guns at a low rate. 


JOHN WILKINSON, Sole Man'?"r, 77 State St., Chicago, 
Send also stamp for my elegant New sBal a of § 

Saws, | Lathes, Archery, Base Bal I, de ote 

the best goods in market, and al at manutacturers prices. i 


Segre of Hope's ‘sand Ws are’s ee sole importer of 


be penuine * Wilkinson Sow Blots 








SARATOCA 
ores SPRING. 





ENDORSED “FOR “THIRTY YEARS. 
This Water contains,5 grains Iodine and 
14 grains Bromide in each quart. 


Sold on Draught and in Bottles 


by Dealers and Druggists throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Orders to Dealers or to the Company promptly filled. 
Address 


L. A. PRATT, Sup’t, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


UBY & PP EARL 


SorftonDuning (Sli Tedng 
FURNACES. 


Wrought Iron, 
with 
Brick-Lined 


Revertihle Fine Furness, Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot 


RYSTA i nares 


Canst- 7 ron 
Fire-Pot. 











Surface Burning Furnace’ 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CoO., 


Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 





with you; it will red 


rots and unravels. 








wuVUraSAMER HAMMOCKS. 
A\ Every one should own a good Hammock. There is no other one article that will give ond- 
half so much enjoyment in warm weather as a hammock stretchedsin the shade, and any- 
one who does not own one misses much of the pleasure to be obtained in the summer 
months. If you are going on a vacation into the wouds or to the seashore, take a Hammock 
its cost hundreds of times. The most common Hammock in the 
Mexican Grass Hammock; this is made of vegetable fibre and soon 
‘The Hammock we offer is the Union Gossamer Interwove Hammock, 
made of doubled and twisted cotton cord, knotted at every mesh. It can be cut almost to 
gape on be not unravel, and it will never rot. They weigh almost nothing and can 
They are vagaen pose trimmed in red and blue, with nickel 
a 


Gossamer Hammock, to any address, by 
AULDING & COs 


Y Pepbey for 91.50; by mail, peuipald, 20 cents extra. S 
Gen'l Agents, 43 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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IRON CRESTINGS, 


Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather-Vanes, 


Lamp Posts, Iron Bedsteads, 
Hose-Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


Lawn-Sprinklers, Lawn-Mowers, = 


IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
Garden-Rollers, Hose and 


rad Pa IY 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
AQUARIA, — VASES, ETC, 
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tt Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


2{ and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 








IMPROVED 


Park and Lawn 
SETTEE. 





supply the Rod on Settee if desired. 





cRapest and Moat Substantial 
in the Market. 


Address 


National School Furniture Co,, 


111 and 113 William St., N. Y. 





Castings finished Green or Black. We- 





Farm and ¢ Garilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


TIMBER RESOURCES IN WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


No. II. 
BY EDMUND KIRKE. 


THe Sugar Map.iE.—This is one of the most 
valuable and highly-prized trees of West Vir- 
ginia. Considerable quantities of its sugar are 
made and sold by the back-country people; 
and the syrup, spread upon a buckwheat ‘‘slap- 
jack,”? they consider a ‘‘leetle the tallest feed 
to be hed in this kentry.’’ In favorable situa- 
tions these trees grow to a hight of 70 or 
80 feet, and a diameter of from two to four 
feet. The bird’s-eye variety is here very com- 
mon and exquisitely beautiful. Highly pol 
ished, it takes a silky luster, and its dark spots 
and curly undulations produce the effect of 
light and shade in a landscape. It prefers the 
mountain-coves and the valley-bottoms ; but it 
grows almost everywhere in great abundance 
and in the mountain counties forms one-half of 
the timber. The ‘‘ native’ Vandals cut it into 
firewood ; but, sawed into veneers for export, 
it would be a source of large profit to the mill- 
man. Other varieties are the rock, the red or 
curled, and white or silver maple. They grow 
abundantly and are very valuable. Rock 
maple sells at the mills along the C. and O. Rail- 
way at $20 per M. for clear boards and $10 for 
culls. Nothing, that we are aware of, has yet 
been done toward getting to market the finer 
varieties. 

Tue Etm.—This tree is widely diffused 
throughout the state ; but not very abundant. 
The white or rock elm grows to a hight of 
80 to 100 feet—as it does further north—with a 
corresponding diameter. Its timber has not 
yet been made an article of commerce in West 
Virginia. 

Tue WiLp CHEerRY.—This wood, for which 
just now there is a great demand in the North- 
ern cities for furniture making, is found in 
West Virginia in the highest perfection. In 
the Eastern States it is little better than a 
shrub ; but here whole forests of it grow to a 
height of 50 and 60 feet before dividing into 
limbs, and it well nigh rivals the oak in leafy 
magnificence. It is abundantin the region of 
Cheat Mountain. 

Tue CnEsTNUT grows to a size equal with 
the oak, and on dry, elevated ground often 
attains a diameter of six and seven feet. A 
limited business is done in cutting it into 
shingles. 

CepaR (Juniperus Virginiana).—This tree, 
which further north is of small size, here grows 
to a hight of from 60 to 90 feet and a diameter 
of two to three feet. The West Virginia wood is 
considered one of the most valuable. It is light, 
compact, fine-grained, and very durable, and, 
used for posts and shingles, will outlast almost 
every other timber. The heart has a rich red 
color, and a peculiar strong, pleasant odor, 
which renders it obnoxious to moths. Chests 
made from it are proof against their ravages. 
On the line of the C, and O, Railway it meets a 
ready sale at remunerative prices. 

Tue Porpiar (Liriodendron tulipifera),—This 
tree, called at the North the white wood, is by 
far the finest and most stately of any that is 
found in the West Virginia forests, It often 
attains a hight of 120 to 140 feet, with a diam- 
eter of eight, nine, and ten feet, and a straight 
shaft of eighty feet before it breaks into 
branches. Often 10,000 feet of good lumber 
are cut from one tree. It has a fine, compact 
grain, and polishes well and is wrought easily. 
It is largely used in building, being made into 
joists, studding, rafters, siding, and shingles. 
A white-wood roof will last for thirty years, 
and fence-posts and paling made of it stand as 
long as cedar or locust. Itis used for about 
every purpose to which white pine is applied ; 
but, while more durable than that wood, it is 
liable to swell and shrink with the alternations 
of the weather. Itisof three varieties—white, 
blue, and yellow; but all of them are of the 
same general character. Altogether, it is one 
of the most useful trees known to commerce. 
At the railway stations it sells at $20 per M. 
for clear, $15 for seconds, and $10 for culls, 
and the business in it is large and incfeasing. 

THe Biack Wa.Lnut.—In this tree alone 
West Virginia has an untold amount of future 
revenue. More than four or five black walnuts 
seldom grow upon an acre ; but the treeis very 
generally diffused over all the rich soils of the 
state and the aggregate of the standing 
timber is very large. The tree grows only 
on very rich soil and is an unerring indi- 
cation of fertility. It commonly attains a 
hight of 60 to 80 feet, but frequently 100 feet 
and more, with often a trunk rising 60 feet 
without a single branch. Seen in company with 
a goodly fellowship of towering oaks, these 
giant trees have a grandeur not found in our 








more northern forests. ‘The Tennessee and Ind- 
jana walnut is no better than this of West Vir- 
ginia. The building of railways, which has 
opened West Virginia to the markets of 
the world, has already created considerable 
business in this wood, and it is now sent from 
here to every point of the compass. We hear 
of orders even from Russia ; and we may men- 
tion as acurious fact that black-walnut logs 
are shipped from here to Bremen by the Stein- 
ways, to be there put through a certain “ cur- 
ing’’ process, and then returned, to be manu- 
factured into pianos in New York. This “ecur- 
ing’’ process is supposed to give the superior 
tone to their celebrated instruments. Along 
the railways it is sold largely in the log for ex- 
port. First quality logs—12, 14, and 16 feet 
long, not less than 22 inches thick, straight, 
and free from ring-shakes—sell at the stations 
for from $40 to $45; second quality for about 
$15 reduction; clear boards, $40 to $45; sec- 
onds, $30 to $35; and culls, $20 to $25. An ad- 
ditional $5 per thousand puts it onboard ship 
for Europe. A large part of the present de- 
mand is from the hard-wood dealers of Indi- 
ana, who buy the sawed stuff here and sell it 
inthe Northern and Eastern markets as Indi- 
ana walnut. While we were at Charlestown, 
West Virginia, one of these dealers bought 
there 100,000 feet of black-walnut boards, to be 
shipped by boat down the Great Kanawha to 
Cincinnati, and to be there reshipped, via the 
Pennsylvania Central Railway, to New York; 
which was “‘ going a long way round to get a 
short way home.”’ It was like buying Pennsyl- 
vania white pine in Williamsport and shipping 
it to Philadelphia by the way of Bay City. But 
there are “tricks in all trades, except —” the 
lumber trade. 

In addition to the kinds of timber we have 
enumerated, West Virginia abounds in stately 
growths of sycamore, chestnut, spruce, beech, 
hickory, hackberry, locust, linden or bass- 
wood, laurel, and white walnut, some of which 
attain a size that renders them scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same species by those who are 
familiar only with the stunted members of the 
family that make their homes in our more 
Northern forests. The sycamore often attains 
a hight of 120 feet and a diameter of from six 
to eight ; the chestnut a hight of 100 feet, with 
a trunk of seven or eight feet and a spread of 
branches sometimes of 120 feet. The scaly- 
bark hickory, with a smaller trunk, tapers up 
to a hight of eighty and often 100 feet; and 
the basswood, which is partial to rich soils and 
the aristocratic society of the oak and the 
black walnut, towers equally high in the air, 
with a much greater rotundity. The laurel, 
a much smaller tree, here grows in the 
highest perfection. It seldom reaches a 
diameter of more than 12 inches; but its 
wood is very valuable, being very hard, fine- 
grained, and capable of the highest polish, and 
thereby adapted to the manufacture of many 
articles of fancy ware. For engraving blocks 
itis by many considered equal to the box- 
wood. It grows very abundantly on rocky 
hills and steep mountain-sides, and is already 
considerably exported, it having come into 
active demand in the Baltimore market. Some 
smaller trees might be mentioned—such as 
the box elder and the crab apple—valuable not 
for use, but for ornament, the graceful form 
and pea-green foliage of the former making it 
a favorite for lawns and gardens, and the 
sweet leaves and fragrant blossoms of the lat- 
ter shedding a perfume upon the air that 
makes the mere act of breathing a most de- 
licious exercise. Of more commercial value 
than these is the spice tree, on account of its 
highly aromatic wood ; and the common sumac, 
so extensively used in dyeing and tanning. 
This last is very widely diffused and has al- 
ready become an important export. 

But we might fill this paper with a bare cat- 
alogue of the trees of West Virginia, for there 
has been given to its ‘‘native’’ Vandals every 
green herb bearing seed that grows upon the 
face of the earth. Consumed in firewood or built 
into rail-fences, ite choicest woods are now sadly 
wasted ; nor will this sacrilegious waste end till 
the Michigan missionary goes among them, 
with an ax upon his shoulder and a portable 
sawmill in his trowser’s pocket. But we will 
close our account of these forests with brief 
notices of the spruce and the white and yellow 
pine, the only coniferous trees which grow in 
any abundance in West Virginia. 

It is the universal impression that no white 
pine grows in this state; but this only shows 
the universal ignorance that prevails regarding 
this hitherto “‘ hermetically sealed” region. 
In some sections of the state it is found in 
great abundance. Not so light or fine-grained 
as the cork pine of Michigan, it is fully equal, 
both in size and quality, to the white pine of 
Pennsylvania. It is, in fact, the same tree as 
this last, for, though growing further south, it 
has its home upon a similar soil and, owing to 
a higher altitude, in a similar northerly climate. 
It is not generally diffused ; but confined to 
the colder parts of the state, mainly to the high 
ridges and elevated plateaus of the Alleghenies. 
Along the Greenbrier River and Muddy Creek, 








fn Greenbrier and Pocahontas counties, it is 
found in greatest abundance. Here, futer- 
mixed with the ash, oak, and poplar, it grows 
of sufficient hight to produce four and often 
six 16-foot loge to a tree, and averages 10,000 
feet and sometimes as high as 20,000 feet to 
the acre. The knots are smaller than those of 
the Michigan timber, the sap generally thin ; 
and, as far as it has been treated by sawing, it 
has yielded about 10 per cent. of uppers. The 
quantity standing in this district is generally 
stated at from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 ; though, 
as the professional “ land-looker” is, as yet, a 
rara avis in this state, these figures must be 
taken as West Virginia guesses. However, 
one of the “natives” assured us, while on our 
recent visit, that he reckoned a West Vir- 
ginian could guess about as near as a Michigan 
Yankee could measure, 

Along the Greenbrier River the average haul 
is about a mile, with an easy down grade to the 
streams; and most of the pine tracts adjoin 
farming settlements, where feed for man and 
beast can be had readily and at moderate 
prices, Such is the natural fertility of this 
soil that, when cleared, it yields spontaneously 
a luxuriant growth of blue grass, and, with 
proper cultivation, an abundance of other agri- 
cultural products. Well located for farming 
uses and with the original timber-growth upon 
it, this land can now be bought for $5 an acre ; 
and the buyer can, if he chooses, pay for his 
farm with timber cut and floated down the 
Greenbrier to the mills at and near Ronceverte, 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

Other large bodies of white pine are found in 
Mercer, Fayette, and Summers counties, along 
Glade and Piney Creeks and the Bluestone 
River, which are tributary to New River, whose 
products find their outlet to market over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. Experts esti- 
mate the quantity of timber standing here and 
immediately available for the saw-mill and 
transportation at from 250,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000. But the trees here, owing to the lower 
elevation and more southerly latitude, do not 
attain the size of those further north. The 
timber also is not so good, being harder and 
heavier and more in character like the Norway 
pine of Michigan. This, so far as we know, is 
the most southerly situation in which the white 
pine is found in any abundance. 

It is interesting to notice the effect of alti- 
tude, and consequent temperature, on the 
growth and character of timber. In West Vir- 
ginia the deciduous trees attain their highest 
development at comparatively low elevaticns, 
and there are found scarcely any conifers. As 
we go higher, the hard woods gradually dimin- 
ish, and the pines increase in numbers, size, 
and quality. Nowhere in this state, however, 
is the altitude so high as to altogether exclude 
deciduous timber. The soils where the two 
grow together are invariably found to be of 
great fertility. 

The yellow pine of this state is an inferior 
timber to the yellow pine of the states further 
south. It grows almost exclusively on the 
poor sandstone soils of the ridges and moun- 
tains of Raleigh and adjoining counties, as 
well as in Wayne, Logan, and Lincoln counties, 
Where it grows in any abundance the soil will 
produce no other vegetation. It generally at- 
tains a hight of sixty to seventy feet and a 
diameter of from two to four feet. It is the 
pauper of the forest, and the man whose 
wealth is invested in it might as well speak at 
once for apartments in some well-conducted 
poorhouse. 

Tae Srruce.—Great numbers of this tree, 
called in West Virginia the yew pine, are found 
in the deep, shaded hollows and on the elevated 
plateaus of the Alleghenies. Growing gener- 
ally in inaccessible localities, but little of it 
has yet been sent to market. In the region 
around the headwaters of the Gauley and Elk 
Rivers it is most abundant, and from it those 
districts take the name of ‘‘ Yew Pine Region.” 
Like the yellow pine, it will never add much to 
the wealth of West Virginia. 





HOW TO PREPARE BEDS. 


BY E. P, POWELL. 





Many are discouraged in the culture of a 
flower-lawn from lack of proper preparation. 

1 Do not work around old plants; but about 
the middle or last of April lift them out of the 
beds and thoroughly clean them grass-roots 
or other entanglements. 

2. Cover the bed well with a compost of 
thoroughly rotted manure and muck, or what- 
ever fertilizer can be secured, and fork this in 
at least one foot deep. 

8. Reset plants far enough apart to give 
them room and allow of intervening annuals. 
No bed should have less than three relays of 
bloom, unless filled with perpetual bloomers, 
like geraniums. 

4. When transplanting from the hot-bed or 
eold-frame, put a double handful of compost 

about ssch plant, on the same principle that 
you mulch atree. It will prevent the drying of 
— ‘ane before they have taken hold of the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


When a bed is thoroughly ¢leaned in the 
spring and the plants are cerefully mulched, 
little trouble will follow except from insects. 


For these try the following suggestions : 


(1.) For slugs use road-dust, wood-ashes, or 
lime dusted on when the plants are wet wi‘h 


dew. 


(2.) For rose-slugs use s strong solution of 


carbolic soap. The suds may be very strong, 


and thrown under the leaves as well as on 


them. 


(3.) For the grubs that cut off plants near the 
soil wrap a piece of letter-paper about two 


inches wide about the stem, just above the 


ground, when the plants are set out, and press 


it down into the soil. Dahlias especially need 
this precaution in new soil. It is thorough as 
a preventive. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





EXPERIMENTS IN CROSS-BREED- 
ING PLANTS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. J. BEAL. 





[Tue following article we copy from the 
American Journal of Science and Arts for May. 
It formed part of Professor Beal’s lecture 
given last winter before the farmers’ insti- 
tutes. With reference to it Prof. Asa Gray, of 
Harvard University, writes that ‘‘the exper- 
iments are very neat and to the purpose,” and 
then he gives the article the place of honor in 
the journal of which he is one of the associate 
editors.] 


Early in the spring of 1877 the writer re- 
ceived the first review of Darwin’s book on 
“The Effects of Cross and Self-fertilization of 
Plants.’? The book seemed to be a most in- 
structive production, one which has not been 
excelled in importance to the farmer by any 
work in this or in any age. But, in the words 
of the Gardener's Chronicle, “it is certain that 
these practical results will be a long time fil- 
tering into the minds of those who will event- 
ually profit most by them.” If the results are 
so valuable and if it will take a long time to 
reach the farmers, this “ filtering” process can- 
not begin too soon nor be too continuously 
kept before them, The writer lost no time in 
trying similar experiments on several of our 
cultivated plants—as apples, onions, Indian 
corn, and beans. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 

Yellow dent corn was obtained from two 
men in different portions of Michigan. In one 
case the corn had been kept ten years or more 
on the same farm, and in the other case fifteen 
years or more on the same farm. In both cases 
the corn was much alike. Thetwo lots of corn 
were planted, in alternate rows, in a plot by 
itself. The tops of one set of rows were all cut 
off, thus securing a perfect cross on those 
stalks. Seed from this cross was. saved and 
planted, tocompare with corn not so crossed. 
The yield from the crossed seed exceeded the 
yield of that not crossed as 153 exceeds 100. 


CROSSING BLACK WAX REANS. 

There were eight short rows, two feet apart, 
with the plants finally thinned on July 10th 
to five plants about fifteen inches apart in the 
row. The seed for half the rows (alternating) 
is called ‘‘ old stock,” and was raised in the 
garden the previous year from seeds which de- 
scended from those raised on the place for nine 
years or more. 

The ‘crossed stock’ was obtained in 1877. 
These were planted in a drill evenly mixed 
with seeds of the old stock. These grew and 
looked alike ; but the flowers were inter-crossed 
by bees. Seeds of this crop are termed 
“crossed stock.’ 

On May 81st, 1878, 15 seeds were planted in 
each of the eight rows. The plants from the 
crossed seeds were generally much the largest, 
and, as will be seen, kept green the longest. 


In 10 days after planting, seeds of the 
o'd stock came up in each row as 





In 10 days the crossed stock came as 


UTI, v'ncnc0ccesnpecnanepconecscesss 12 10 6 11—59 


In 17 days the old stock came as fol- 


VOWS. ...0..ssccccecscccccevececcccccees 7 11 10 10-88 


In 17 days the crossed stock came as 


LONOWS........0cceccccecccevcccecevees 12 18 10 14—49 


On July 22d the pods fit for cooking on each 
plant numbered as follows. The pods on the 


two lots of plants were about alike in size. 
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Old stook..,...00.0.5. 88 4 44 7 SI= 206 
Crossed stock......... 85 52 58 60 G— 276 

Old stock. . ceeeeee 80 84 O47 B= 287 
Crossed stock......... 6 48 ll 6 61l— 249 

Old stock...... sooceeee 88 46 «(64 «8B (BO 210 
tonnes 38 9 G& 88 Sl— 340 

Total old stock..........++ seeccceceeses m= 883 

Total crossed stock......... ceecsee ee 1048 


On or before September 16th all were harvest- 
ed. The pods on each plant numbered as fol- 
lows: 


Old stock..... veeee 60 = dead 45 80 — 206 
Crossed stock...... dead 160 54 20 139— 882 

Old stock.......... 45 48 986 71 87 — 237 
Crossed stock..... wbo6«ddS i i] CL 895 

Old stock.......... 4&5 8 87 88 35t— 190 
Crossed stock..... 1088 «668 (55 1288 He 429 

Old stock.......... 80 88 48 2 40 = 185 
peop 196 150 58 172 128 — 658 

Total old stock............+++ covcccvene = 818 

Total crossed stock........ seseseceeces 18500 


~* This plant contained a dead branch, with 21 imma- 
ture pods. 
+ This plant contained a dead branch, with 52 imma- 
ture pods. 

On comparing the table for August 9th with 
that for September 16th, it will be seen that 
some plants of the old stock had lost part of 
their fruit. This was on account of the decay 
of 101 pods. The table also shows that two 
branches were broken and had died before 
maturing. These contained 78 pods, 

Adding 101 and 73 to 818, we have 992 pods 
of the old, against 1,859 of the crossed. In 
harvesting, all those pods badly damaged were 
rejected. The beans of the old stock weighed 
20.77 ounces avoirdupois; those of the crossed 
stock weighed 70.388 ounces avoirdupois, or 
nearly in the proportion of 100 to 236. 

The difference would be a little less if we 
allowed for the broken plants and decayed pods 
on the old stock. One plant of the old and 
one plant of the crossed stock died early and 
produced no fruit. 

Six lots of 50 beans each were taken at ran- 
dom from the old stock and weighed as follows: 





60 seeds........ 281 grains 50 seeds........ 260 grains. 
50 seeds........262 grains. 50 seeds........ 259 grains 
60 seeds........270 grains. 50 seeds........ 284 grains. 

Total.......1,616 grains. Average... .260%% grains. 


The same number of seeds was taken from 
the crossed stock and weighed as follows : 


50 seeds........220 grains. 650 seeds...,....210 grains. 
50 seeds........ 219 grains. 50 seeds........210 grains. 
60 seods......... 200 grains, 50 seeds........220 grains, 


Average. .213 1-6 grains. 


The average weights of an equal number of 
beans from each stock were nearly as 100 to 79 
in favor of the old stock. 


CUT FODDER CROPS EARLY. 


CLOVER increases in dry weight until the 
blossom is matured; but the soluble matter 
diminishes with the growth of the plant. Dr. 
Veelcker found that in a specimen cut June 
2nd the soluble matter constituted 40.04 per 
cent. of the dry weight, while on the 28th of 
July, in the same growth, it had fallen to 29.27 
per cent, Wolff found that red clover cut 
when young contained 21.9 per cent. of al- 
buminoids; but when the plants were old they 
included only 9.5 per cent. The ash, under 
the same circumstances, diminished from 9.8 
to 5.6 percent. Way found in young grasses 
25.9 percent. of albuminoids, and in old ones 
only 10.9 per cent.; also that the fat was three 
times more abundant in the young plants. 
These and many other similar experiments show 
that it is advantageous to cut fodder crops 
early; that is, not later than the period at 
which they are in full blossom. 





VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES have been more improved in 
their qualities and appearance by careful culti- 
vation than many persons are aware. Celery, 
so agreeable to most palates, is a modification 
of a plant the taste of which is so acrid and 
bitter that it cannot beeaten. Our caulifiowers 
and cabbages, which weigh many pounds, are 
largely developed coleworts, that grow wild on 
the seashore and do not weigh more than half 
an ounce each, Beets and carrots were origin- 
ally little more than hard, stringy roots; while 
the potato was at first no larger than a walnut, 
Turnips and carrots are thought to be indigen- 
ous roots of France, cauliflowers came from 
Cyprus, artichokes from Sicily, lettuce from 
Cos, peas from Syria, beans from Persia, 





commie ener knell Pod r .. m4 — _ a | Spinach from Western Asia, radishes from Chi- 
imei o 8 O ll 19 na, onions from the East, and rhubarb from 
Crossed stock. 6 @ 8% oO17— &1«+1799]| Turkey.—2Pxchange. 
Old stock........sseesees a © O- 30 
TERIOR. 41 87 21 SL O=— 180 

Old stock..........00+0++ 0.0.0, 0,9 9 EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING PO- 
Crossed stook..........+ 16 2 80 2% 2= 108 

Total Old StOck........s.sseseeeseeees ooo 08 TATOES 

Total crossed stook............s+++. oes emB5S 


This variety is greatly raised for the pur- 
pose of supplying an early crop of beans to eat 
pods and all while young. The difference will 
be seen to be over three to one in favor of the 


crossed stock. 


On August 9th the pods fit for cooking or 


past that condition were as follows: 





Old stock.............. 62 60 dead 43 45— 200 


Qrossed stock.........dead 24 16 6] 63— 1% 


M. Cotxorenz, a noted horticulturist, of 
Bruges, has been very successful with potatoes 
by planting whole tubers 80 inches apart in 
the row, or cut in half @t 20 inches of dis- 
tance. The sets are placed on the surface and 
a slight covering of soil drawn over them. It is 
claimed for this plan that the seed sprouts very 
quickly ; and their development is also hastened, 
which is a point gained in avoiding the de- 
structive potato disease. The earth is gradually 











aes 





drawn up around the plants as they increase in 
size and as the requirements of the crop appear 
to suggest. It is further claimed, in favor of 
this treatment, air and heat have an opportunity 
of gaining a freer access to the roots than by 
any other; and, according to our foreign 
authority, this method deserves to be fully 
tested, not only on account of the acceleration 
of growth, but because of an alleged increase 
of yield. 








AGRICULTURAL 


LANE & BODLEY CO.’S 
CINCINNATI 


FARM ENGINE. 


e best, the ceeapent, most efficient, and durable 
Engine in the mark very Engine is tested and dia- 
m cards taken before shipment, and every Boiler is 
ured for one year. 


Our Engines will give from 25 to 88% per cent. 
MORE POWER, 


with the same amount of fuel and water, than man 
of the engines now in the market. Send for our cat- 
alogue and prices, 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Metablished 1851, 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDLE & MARUON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘Hanp Mowers 
10 to 20 Incw Cur. 
HORSE MOWERS 


25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
Quasioe Witter Mo 


ea) io Biueiest 


most DURABLE 
Alt Our Mowers Goananréco. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
A@-Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


The Higganum Wind 


ENTIRELY NEW. 

A PERFECT AUTOMATIC - WORKING 
WIND-WHEEL. 

NEW PRINCIPLES. 

NO OLD CLATTER-TRAP. 


THE SIMPLEST MILL BUILT. 
@@™ Send for Circular. Manufactured only by 


The Higganum Manufg Corp., 


Higganum, Conn., U. 8S. Ae 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It 1s prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
Firuse hown 1 High- 








est Quality. Price moderate. 
fearanceed. For further particulars address 
PA ‘C GUANO CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, Wind- 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, hi 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, NV. ¥. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing, all 
the soil elements found in each crop. Prof. W. 0. 
Atwater, of the Connecticut A tural Station, 
analyzed six of our different fertilizers, and found in 

. , as we ad, that ¢ ey contained 
arger percentage o antefood e 
than we claimed by the labels placed on each package. 
lars. Address 
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FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


‘* Amerieus”’ Ampeuiagee im = Sapereh eet te. 


and Flour. 


tw Send a Annual | Ciesla, with descriptions of how and from what 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 





Any 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


“\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card ef their Beautiful Colers. 
Ye There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Shade. 


WITH 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





SEPInE FARM FORGE 


and TOOLS. THE aaet, THE CHEAPEST. 
Thousands in use. Send 3 cents for circular 
to EMPIRE FORGE CO., COHOES, N. Y. 





WROUGHT-IRON 


FENCES. 





for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etc., 
Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Railing, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower.Pot Stands, Wire SummerHouses, Iron and 
Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM'S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





. MEDAL MACHINES. 
NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 






Patenteees ‘and Manufacturers of ‘Railway Chain, 
and Lever Horse Power and Cl 
Threshers and Shakers, ¢€ Clov er Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Ithaca Wheel Horse-Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, Shingle 
Machines, Straw- Preserving Rye Threshers, etc., etc. 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 
| 





This Machine leaves the straw straight 
broken, as if threshed witha flail. This 
general use for threshing Rye in the vicinity of large 
towns, where unbroken = is in great demand and 
brings a remunerative pri 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 


and un- 
mine. ts it in 








Mixed Paint. 


» Mixed aw ‘gh immediate use and can be applied by 


On N. rohitect 

and iu Builder, writes ; ‘ rf National Mixed Paint is the 

best I have ever used, i may experience | of over 20 

Tours. and I cannot La y.") Sample 

Cards, showing handsome shades, es, an AC rule for esti- 
ol 

sent free, by addre ding acini ‘ 


National Mixed Paint Co., 


OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


KEWANEE M’F’G CO’S 


Automatic Pump. 
The Best and Cheapest 
mode of water supply to up- 

floors, Railroad Tanks, 











n 2 per 

Residences, Farm Stock, ete, Office No. 
8% Broadway, New York. Send for an Illustrated Cat’ 
slogue. Agents wanted. Cut this s Out. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
. Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


xew VET RBaEROR TEES, seroo. 


of; Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 








“WM. ANSON WOOD'S 


MOWERS AND REAPERS 


excell all others in ates — of pconatzectinn, Dura- 
bility, and htness yery = machine fully 
warranted. Over ‘90,000 on in = st four years, 
and all giving entire ‘satisfaction. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper (o., 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 











“received the only Meda! for Platform Spring Wagon 
atthe Paris Exposition, 1878. Aiso first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
a 
a specialty of Platform Spring W 

together with our facilities for manufacturing an our 
ben years’ experience in the business, we are en 
abl wd wand dg m which for durability, style, 
and fi t idl any other wagon of the 
kind ‘n't the wold cadre 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur’g Co., 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1879. 
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Lawn Mower 
SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR ft te Aa 
The co t wards at the 
exhaustive Field Trial at She ate World's Ex Exhibition 

together with Fee at the great hundred-day 
tate a the Centennial in 1876, prove that these — 
chines’ full maiptets their elt reputation as the best La 


Mower ye not bay worthless im‘ mitations, 
when the genuine can be had for the same money. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


“HIGHLAND” 


STONE VASES. 
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For further pa & TAYLOR ore ender & iS 
Cutters, Plows, otc. ot 


Improved Hay Tedders, Feed Cutters, 


LéoK \ WELL TO YOUR 





This drawing was made from ihe nail taken from 
the hoof and coffin-bone, as shown in . land 2. 


diseased the horse's services ore diminished 
gether lost. Hence, ee" value of a horse Gepende upon 
e condition of his feet, “ NO. FOOT, NO HORSE.’ 


The only Hot-Dra any Ly ops 
that is not Hater ta EAMES and 


will not s ue ° driv vi 
rie NAM NATL $8en hare ee _ 
DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil= 


mmended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 

Cc rey of Fire Departments, ana Insurance Companies 

enerally. Free from _ all tguite in burning. THE 

BEVOE MANUFACTURING » SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
BEAVER STREET, New York 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


 MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Saas West Troy, N. Y. 

Fier ears establ NPAC" CHURCH BELLS and 
CHI ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent ‘Mountings, Catalogues free. No es. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Greatest Remedy of 
the Century 


| 
| 
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"SUOSIOg OU 
pue sa ou suieUO) 


Invaluable for CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, CHRON- 
IC RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISEASES, and the 
WASTING DISEASES of Childhood, Circulars free; or 
our elegant and complete Treatise sent on ey. of 
Scene a, ee. Address Dr. GEO, L. AUSTIN & CO., 


a wPHOSPHATINE E SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


V ASELIN E. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin “ 
rasamesiom, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrho' ids, @ 

Also f or coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, Ty diph- 


t 
a and euagovet by the leading physicians of Eu- 


rope and A 
e tollet varticlon made from pure Vaseline—such as 
, and toilet soaps— 


pomade, cold cream, camphor ice 
are superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent sizes of all our 8. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 








This well-known and a remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has aod orld-wide rep- 
utation mes Le. Pant sight y-one one years: and it =e A 

le 
\ained empl ie che masala of the medicine iteit, an and 
— —— y puffingor oxteustve advertis: 
who have + it will =-z- test! cae tothe 
trath uth of t this statemen 

Manufac as by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO., Troy, N. Y. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 

Cured by Dr. Kinasizy, who has treated in 
Rome N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 28 years. Doctors, Min , and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes htened ; 
Bebe ved ; a 


ley's Agha Spentie and 

a circular giving full parti 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. Re Rome, N. Y. 
Ph iectst Es thes Hoes > 5 1 oe ei a 
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i THE “gut 


THE MOST EXQUISITE OF ALL. 

















For Beauty of Polish, Seving Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability, And Ch O88, jualed. 
MORS E BROS. brent Canton, Mass. 


The Sudepensent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
+4 Numbers, in aaennes (equmnge free)........ $3. 
mos.), in advance (postage free) 


ts mos.) 
bs (tmonth), “ - 
p Ms (2? weeks), “ « 





Number (! week), " 

3 Numbers, after 3 months, « 3 

. - after 6 months, “ 

¢#™” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS. 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system ig 
virtually on absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter.d on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particulariy requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THN RECEIPT of the ni a culictont r.ceipt 
of the FIRST sw ap ts fT - 


per, which change is 
made either the tt * or second week etter th. money 


is received. But when a possage sta np is received 


the receipt will be ant us Ry mal 
Messrs SAMPSON & 0O., No. 188 Fleet Street. 


are our Agents in Londun to receive subscriptions 
anes egrecmemens 


P.O. Box aver, ™ — NDR veri i City. 


NEW SPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
post-o oo-whether dire to his name or another’s 
or whether he uae subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the paymen 

2.1f a weony orders his peyer discontinued, he 
ana pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and culiect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
ones or not. 

3% The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and een or from the post-office, or 
removirg and le+ving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
Sactie evidence oft intentional fraud. 


RATES OF Sagttey 
cag Ted tach '26 Sines te tbe oan 
nes e inch, § nes e column. 
Grdfmary 4 r Ne 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES.. yaw DOLLARS PER AGATE 


R¥iicious Nott CENTS A LINE. 
ARRIAGES aap DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines. $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT?, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
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subscriptions throngh this office. Any of the 
following <7 will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tae InDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg, Price. 
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Appleton’s Journal en . 270 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE GOMPANT’ 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 





LAR 
bn ¢ Engiisit Poree celatn Dinner Se ~ 4 mi picoes $6 4 
White French China Dinner 
Fine White French Chine Tea Sets ri pl — * oo 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French China ee and Sauicers, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4 8 00 


Goons From WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully ey 4 ane aur for transport 
— free of charge. pr P. O. money- 
order. 


NO MORE PAPER) COLLARS! ! 


“LINENE’ 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Three Stylea: ANGELO, RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
trial will convince you that t ey are really sae, = 
Onx and Best oF ALL. STARCH FINISHED... VEL’ 

yy were aere! Dealers sell 10 (equal 20) 
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Tanka, and for Mining pur 
For Circular and LN ies aldose 


Manuf’r of the Hartford Automatic Pump, 
(Successor to the Hart 0.) 
Cor. Sigourne y and Cushman Sts., H ‘ord, Ct., U.S.A. 
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y to learn to ride. 
Far ordina rider can 
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with pump, complete, $350. Pumps from 2,000 to 
mer gallons per day, at a cost of 10 to 20c. per 
ay. 


CAMMEY EB & SAYER 
93 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Established 1834, and still the Best. 
¥ MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CENTEN. 


PAYSON'S "rctyete 


for marking any faa with a common pen, with- 
t a preparation. 
Sold by all draggists and stationers. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Eostaite Mills, Smut Ma, 
ahines, Packers, Mill a Water Whee jeys. 
and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills. Sen 
for catalague. 


_J.T.NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CLOUGH 


Captivate the World ! 


of the 
DIAPASON PIPE, 
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REN ORGANS 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL EXPposiTION, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878 ; 
been unanimously pronounced, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


but have 
by the world’s best judges, as 


The PATENT QUALIFYING TUBES, used only by CLoucn & War- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and simocthness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
£olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibratiny tone 
Sub-Bass thrills like 


that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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WREWNORLOERCE 25 URS. 
_ WORKS, CAMDEN. N. Jd. 
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METALLIV SAINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paria Exposition, 1878, 
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“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE Its the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
direct competition 
with the WHITE. 
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Imitation Gold Watches, $6.98 oe 
$15 each. n. Chains $8 ae fo 
pat = ‘ewe wgnh of the same. 











om Send stamp ae Titeatée. 
ted Msomiar. collins a Watch Fac- 
, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3606 
TRADE MARK IRE 
THE BLANCHARD 
rtof vhich whet Ae ey vital nutritive qual: 
vitalieed eopdicion), eo relieve all Te ” ee 


ervous § nom and Digestiv Organ . Sin 
Aster sent b: iy express, on receipt of ° of $1, r 
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4th St., New Ww York ' 
Sold by Dr uggists. 


Blanchart Food df Cure Com oy 


27, amebatt SQUARE, New Yo 


















SQUARE, UPRIGHT, GRAND 


PIANOS. 


HAMLET, DAVIS a C0.’S 


Patent Upright, the only one receiving 
a preminm at the Centennial. Exhibi- 
tion, as positively sure to staud in tune. 
All intending to buy Pianos should call 
and examine the unsurpassed musical 
purity and power of tones, with the 
styles and workmanship, of our instru- 
ments. 


Low Prices - 


to meet the times. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER OF ates STREET, 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


eeaty re) arrtage. Entra a neat B Bacgy into a roomy 
ting or 8) akit i) pat an cyt about it. Send 


for fi llustrated Price-L! New Haven, Conn. 


The Oppenheim » Mtg ¢ Co. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to agt contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away a 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the Iife-current puri- 
fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation ¢annot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is acertain and 
prompt cire for Rhéumatism, Neuralgia, Lum. 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepata 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt and sure 
in curirig and healing all accidents to the living organ- 
ism. Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old, 
Chilblains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles_of.all aihis, nome 


Ble and all .anae aagpece 0 

and cures. “tit; i Me call for ewes 

money and bf it,” : ‘ 3 i 
rt Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 

BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Pint and Qu 
SAMUEE ‘GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 








237 meena. New York. 


| MERDGH-BRTANIA COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHLVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELA IN. LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, ete. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


pone T's 


Standard "= Flavoring’ 


HIGHLY’ 29 


EXTRA cT S 


As « wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
and Roughness of the 8kin, 


























BURNETT’s 


ERAGRANY? 


lrasting (6(@\ Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW N,? 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John 8t., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PU rea 
Garden 


iH arene, iy 
“4 ae tna and 


Fixtures, ion "Ourbe, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 














em 

ition at Paris, Franee, ip 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exh 
bition. 1876. 


RIDGES nants 











INVA 


It is —_— and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upo® 
adelicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, 85c.; 65c.; $1.25; and $1.75. 





THD BEST. 


TL AMET LON 






READY FOR 7 TMMEDIATH USE. 

every FRACTICAL PAINTER. 
CO ACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED. ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted. edwith our Bopainte d gn if not satisface 
tory, will at our Expense. - 


207 ae STREET. N. Y- 





























The Qnly Conical - Pointed, 
. Diamond - Tipped 


PRN AND FLO INK 


IN THE WORLD. 

“Gall or vend tor Price-ist ana Circula 

D. MACKINNON & sone y 
-200 Broadway; 
















i “Pax INDEPENDENT’ Press, Nos, 21 anp 3 Rosx STREET. 
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PaNCL 


| 


religion 


duce a 


epistle, 

for us, le 
follow h 
8 writin; 
8 school 
stroke of 
in his r 
Jesus, th 
faith ” 


